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ONE 


Introduction 


Reexamining South Korea’s Democratization 


On June 10, 1987, after almost three decades of repressive authoritar- 
ian rule, protestors poured into the streets of cities all over South Korea, 
shouting “Abolish the evil Constitution!” and “Down with dictatorship!” 
In addition to widespread street rallies held by student protestors and 
opposition politicians in Seoul, the capital city and often the center of such 
protests, mass demonstrations were held in cities such as Taejon, Pup’yong, 
Sóngnam, and Kunsan, where such events had not been observed before. 
Altogether, approximately 240,000 people from 22 cities participated in 
mass demonstrations against the dictatorship on that day, thus marking the 
beginning of the ^June Democratic Uprising." 

Demonstrations continued to grow with each passing day: on June 15, 
students held them at 59 universities; on June 16, at 65 universities; and on 
June 17, at 70 universities. On June 18, approximately 1.5 million people 
in 16 cities, including Seoul, Pusan, Mokp'o, Sunch'ón, Chónju, Wónju, 
and Ch'unch'ón, participated in mass rallies to ban tear gas, which the 
police had been using to suppress the protests. On June 26, the *Great 
Peaceful March of the People for the Achievement of a Democratic Con- 
stitution" was held in 33 cities, and approximately 1.8 million people across 
the country agitated for “Direct election of the president!" Finally, on June 
29, 1987, after almost three weeks of sustained mass protest, the ruling 
party announced the “June 29 Declaration." This eight-point democrati- 
zation package included a promise to hold direct presidential elections and 
brought a dramatic end to the authoritarian era. 
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The nationwide protests throughout that month revealed not only South 
Koreans' widespread discontent but also their latent capacity to mobilize. 
For most of the preceding three decades, the authoritarian regimes had 
proven to be resilient—they had used coercion to quell dissent and suc- 
cessfully claimed political legitimacy based on the extraordinary economic 
development they achieved. The first military dictator, Park Chung Hee, 
had been credited with lifting the country out of poverty and bringing about 
economic growth so dramatic that it is known as the “Miracle on the Han 
River." His strong economic record, along with his use of repressive mea- 
sures, had allowed him not only to maintain his grip on power but also to 
extend his rule by amending the constitution in 1967 and installing a new 
Yusin (revitalization) constitution in 1972, which transformed his presidency 
into a legal dictatorship. The second dictator, Chun Doo Hwan, had man- 
aged to get away with a bloody massacre in 1980, deliver economic growth 
amid the second global oil crisis, and successfully consolidate his new, coup- 
born regime. Although antiauthoritarian struggles by dissident intellec- 
tuals, religious leaders, students, and laborers had existed throughout the 
authoritarian period, none had ever reached the scale of the June 1987 pro- 
tests or included so many ordinary citizens, including white-collar workers. 
Given the seeming durability and invincibility of those regimes, what could 
explain the explosion of antigovernment sentiment and, ultimately, the end 
of authoritarian rule? 

This book answers that question by examining the long-term trajec- 
tory of South Korea's democratic transition and the contentious politics 
surrounding the process. It shows that although economic growth ini- 
tially increased popular support for and thereby stabilized the authori- 
tarian regimes, the autocrats’ industrial and educational policies also 
contributed to the organization of social forces—and those forces facil- 
itated the nationwide pro-democracy protests that ultimately brought 
about the democratic transition. Despite claims made in the existing 
literature, the country's democratization was not solely *from below" 
(i.e., through popular pressure, such as that generated by various social 
movements) or solely *from above" (i.e., due to policy changes com- 
ing from the incumbent elites)—rather, it resulted from a combination 
of the two. And, for this reason, this book argues that authoritarian 
development itse/f was a hidden root cause of democratic development 
in South Korea. 
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What We Know—and Do Not Know— 
about South Korea's Democratization 


South Korea: A Model Case of Modernization Theory? 


Political scientists have long sought to explain why and how countries 
become democracies, and they have identified several key determinants 
of such transitions: economic development (e.g., Lipset 1959) and income 
inequality (e.g., Boix 2003; Acemoglu and Robinson 2006), culture (e.g., 
Almond and Verba 1963; Inglehart and Welzel 2005) and cultural heritage 
(Bernhard, Reenock, and Nordstrom 2004), institutional (state) capacity 
(Fukuyama 2014; Huntington 1968), social capital and civil society (e.g., 
Putnam 1994), natural resources (e.g., Dunning 2008; Ross 2012), waves 
of democracy (Huntington 1991), and linkages with Western democra- 
cies (Levitsky and Way 2005). Of these determinants, the first—economic 
development—has received the greatest share of attention. As Seymour 
Martin Lipset puts it, “All the various aspects of economic development— 
industrialization, urbanization, wealth and education—are so closely inter- 
related as to form one major factor which has the political correlate of 
democracy” (Lipset 1963, 41). This conception is reflected in Lipset’s 
modernization theory, which asserts that the more economically developed 
a nation is, the greater the chance that it will develop into a democracy 
(Lipset 1959). Indeed, as the theory predicts, many large-z studies in com- 
parative politics have identified a positive relationship between per capita 
income (a commonly used measure of a population's standard of living and 
quality of life) and levels of democracy (e.g., Barro 1990; Boix and Stokes 
2003; Bollen 1979; Burkhart and Lewis-Beck 1994; Epstein et al. 2006; 
Jackman 1973; Londregan and Poole 1990).! 

South Korea (hereafter Korea) is one of the countries that conforms to 
this correlation between income and democracy. Known as one of the “East 
Asian Tigers" (i.e., newly industrializing countries in East Asia that achieved 
economic growth and industrialization between the 1960s and the 1980s), 
Korea is regarded as one of the most successful cases of “third wave democ- 
ratization" (Huntington 1991) in the late twentieth century. It is one of the 
"dream cases of a modernization theorist" because it *developed under a 
dictatorship, became wealthy, and threw dictatorship off" (Przeworski and 
Limongi 1997, 162). Indeed, a vast literature on Korea's economic devel- 
opment and political development depicts a relatively smooth and peaceful 
capitalist transition toward modernity that brought about the expansion of 
the middle class and civil society—and, eventually, democracy. 
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What has happened there since democratization seems to support this 
label, too. First, Korea has continued to thrive economically since becom- 
ing a democracy; despite the effects of the 1997-98 Asian Financial Crisis, 
the country made a quick recovery and grew to be the tenth largest econ- 
omy in the world. Additionally, although some scholars have argued that it 
is showing signs of democratic decline (e.g., J.-J. Choi 2012; Haggard and 
You 2015; W. Kang and Kang 2014; G.-W. Shin 2020), Korea passed Sam- 
uel Huntington' (1991) “two turnover test" when the 2007 presidential 
election marked the second peaceful transfer of power to the former oppo- 
sition in the country’s electoral history.” Most recently, the 2016-17 *Can- 
dlelight Revolution” led to the impeachment of President Park Geun-hye, 
who was found to be corrupt, unjust, and undemocratic. The international 
community praised this movement for showing the world “how democracy 
is done” (e.g., Caryl 2017; Tharoor 2017). 

Despite the ways in which Korea seems to be a perfect case of mod- 
ernization theory, however, the empirical facts deviate from the standard, 
broad-strokes narrative of Korea’s economic and political development, 
revealing instead a country on a bumpier path to democracy. The First 
Republic, led by Syngman Rhee at the establishment of the Republic of 
Korea in 1948, became increasingly authoritarian and was overturned by 
the April Revolution in 1960. A parliamentary regime emerged but ended 
abruptly on May 16, 1960, when General Park Chung Hee carried out 
a military coup. Under Park’s military dictatorship (1961-79) and then 
Chun Doo Hwan’s (1980-88), the political system did not (as predicted 
by modernization theory) become increasingly democratic as the national 
economy grew—it instead became increasingly authoritarian. Party—based 
politics and representative government were restored in 1963, but in 1972 
Park drastically increased executive power and effectively converted his 
own presidency into a legal dictatorship (H. B. Im 2011). In 1980, the 
incumbent regime was replaced by Chun’s autocratic rule, which main- 
tained and even increased the prior regime’s level of repression (Hellmann 
2018, 74). Figure 1.1, which graphs these joint dynamics of democracy 
and development over time, makes clear that Korea’s transition dynam- 
ics are not as smooth and linear as they are commonly understood to be. 
Indeed, Goldstone and Kocornik-Mina (2013) show that such trajectories 
are often highly nonlinear and exhibit extreme irregularity: many countries 
“bounce” or “cycle” between dictatorship and democracy without achiev- 
ing sustained economic growth. Additionally, the growth of the middle 
class—which has been proposed as a causal mechanism linking the two 
variables—does not adequately explain its successful transition from a poor 
authoritarian country to a wealthy democratic country.’ 
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Republic of Korea (1955-2010) 


Ò 2700 5400 8100 10800 13500 16200 18900 21600 24300 27000 
Real GDP/capita 


Fig 1.1. Development vs. democracy in South Korea, 1955-2010. This figure comes 
from Goldstone and Kocronik-Mina (2013). The horizontal axis measures real GDP 
per capita using the Laspeyres Purchasing Power Parity measure from the Penn World 
Tables 6.1 (Heston, Summers, and Aten 2002). The vertical axis measures levels of 
democracy using the 21-point Polity IV scale (Marshall, Jaggers, and Gurr 2003). 


‘To better assess and understand the relationship between economic 
development and democracy, some recent studies in comparative democ- 
ratization also seem to favor a more refined version of modernization 
theory. This “conditional version" of modernization theory suggests that 
(1) the “causal effects” of economic development emerge in the medium 
or long term (i.e., about 10 or more years) (Treisman 2020b; Boix 2018) 
and (2) economic development creates the contextual conditions under 
which other triggering factors—such as economic crisis (Kennedy 2010), 
elections (Knutsen et al. 2019), institutional weakness (M. Miller 2012), 
and leader turnover (Treisman 2015)—exert effect. Additionally, research 
shows that the income-democracy link depends on the choice of democ- 
racy measure (i.e., the aspects of democracy under examination), the time 
period in question, and control variables included in large-n analyses 
(Knutsen et al. 2019; Rod, Knutsen, and Hegre 2020). Thus, by examining 
when and how the positive relationship holds (and does not hold), these 
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newer studies confirm the need to further enhance and engage with mod- 
ernization theory. And given that cross-national large-z studies are sensi- 
tive to model specifications and data coding, single-country research may 
be useful in identifying the causal mechanisms that drive the conditional 
effect of economic development on democracy. 

This book provides a single-country case study on Korea's democratic 
transition. It uses Korea to clarify modernization theory by identifying 
the causal pathway that accounts for the positive nonlinear relationship 
that exists between economic development and democracy. John Gerring 
(2007, 241) refers to such a case as a “pathway case"—that is, one whose 
purpose is to elucidate causal mechanisms rather than to confirm or dis- 
miss a general theory. He further states that “the pathway case exists only 
in circumstances in which cross-case covariational patterns are well studied 
and in which the mechanism linking [the explanatory variable] X, and [the 
outcome variable] Y remains dim" (239); he says that a viable pathway case 
will be one in which “the addition of X, pushes the case toward the regres- 
sion line” (243). Thus, if Korea is to be used as a pathway case, the addi- 
tion of the country's national income should push it toward a regression 
line that displays a positive correlation between income and democracy. 
As discussed earlier, despite the nonlinear improvement in its *democracy 
score," Korea continued to exhibit economic growth and became more 
democratic even after the transition. The fact that this positive correla- 
tion existed both during and after democratization makes Korea a good 
candidate for a pathway case study to elucidate the causal mechanisms and 
thereby clarify modernization theory. 


Democratization "from Above" or "from Below"? 


There is no consensus regarding the mode of Korea' transition to democ- 
racy. Some scholars have classified it as a case of democracy "from above": 
although it is unclear whether there was a genuine split among the Korean 
ruling elites (S. Kim 2000, 4), earlier studies have applied the "transition" 
(or “elitist”) paradigm (O'Donnell, Schmitter, and Whitehead 1986) to 
explain that Korea's democratization resulted from a series of elite calcula- 
tions and interactions (e.g., T. Cheng and Kim 1994; H.-B. Im 1994). Even 
when compared with other East Asian polities (such as China, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore, and Taiwan), Korea has been identified as a case of 
authoritarian-led democratization in which the ruling party, the Demo- 
cratic Justice Party, “conceded democracy" from a position of strength, 
“with the reasonable expectation it would survive, minimally, and, at best, 
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continue to rule a democratic Korea" (Slater and Wong 2013, 726). Erik 
Mobrand (2019) goes further, arguing that Korea's democracy is a “top- 
down democracy" in which the earlier authoritarian structures, including 
exclusive political institutions, were not dismantled by popular movements 
and actually remain part of the postauthoritarian political system. 

Other scholars classify Korea as a case of *bottom-up" democratiza- 
tion, in which pressure from civil society and social movements played a 
critical role in the transition from authoritarianism to democracy (e.g., 
S. Kim 2000; 2009; Haggard and Kaufman 2016). According to Sunhyuk 
Kim (2000, 4), “The elitist explanation of Korean democratization tends to 
neglect, either intentionally or inadvertently, that there had been a series of 
massive, intense, and protracted pro-democracy popular movements prior 
to June 29, 1987 [when the June 29 Declaration was made by the rul- 
ing elite]." Research on the authoritarian period also supports that idea, 
revealing that movements for democracy existed throughout the 1960s, 
1970s, and 1980s, and that those movements played an important role in 
democratization (e.g., C. Kim 2017; N. Lee 2007; Koo 2001; P. Y. Chang 
20152). 

However, Korea's process of democratization differed from the bot- 
tom-up transitions observed in the Western world, which were driven 
either by the capitalists (the “bourgeoisie”; Moore (1966)) or by the work- 
ing class alone (Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 1992; Therborn 
1977). Additionally, despite the predictions of modernization theory, 
middle-class involvement in Korea’s democracy movement was largely 
absent throughout the authoritarian period. Instead, the bottom-up pres- 
sure exerted upon the incumbent regime was uniquely empowered by the 
cross-class alliance that students and intellectuals formed with workers (N. 
Lee 2007, 200; Koo 2001). Given the dichotomous explanation of Korea’s 
democratic transition (as either being “from above” or “from below”) and 
the fact that the class-based theory of democratization fails to identify the 
main driver(s) of its transition process, there is no consensus regarding 
how Korea’s transition occurred. 

Thus, this book aims not only to clarify modernization theory by using 
Korea as a pathway case but also to reconcile the debate over Korea’s 
democratization and its mode of transition. In doing so, the book will (1) 
analyze previously unexamined patterns in pro-democracy movements 
throughout the entire country, not just in Seoul; (2) examine numerous 
decades before and after 1987, rather than just a few years leading up to 
1987; and (3) break down the macro-variable of economic development 
into meso-level phenomena (i.e., the geographical-spatial transformation 
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of industrial complexes and student campuses), thereby proposing a middle 
ground between the analyses of Korea's democratization as strictly “top 
down" or *bottom up." By moving away from a focus on the national, 
Seoul-based politics surrounding the moment of democratic transition and 
the events that fit into a preexisting democratization narrative, this book's 
approach will yield a more nuanced and complete understanding of Korea’s 
democratization and the impacts that authoritarian development had on it. 


The Argument in Brief 


Using South Korea as a pathway case, this book argues and demonstrates 
that economic development has contradictory effects on authoritarianism: 
modernization structures developed by autocrats can generate regime sup- 
port, but they can also transform into sites of pro-democratic mobilization. 
The democratizing effect of development lags behind the initial stabilizing 
effect because the geospatial pattern of development only gradually facili- 
tates the organization of social forces. In advancing these claims, I make 
three distinct but interrelated arguments. 

My first argument is that the impact of economic development on 
democratization is nonmonotonic and curvilinear. As illustrated in figure 
1.2, despite modernization theory’s prediction that authoritarian regime 
stability will more or less consistently decrease with modernization, I posit 
that economic growth can actually stabilize authoritarian rule before it has 
democratizing effects. As argued by studies of the political economy of 
authoritarian rule that fall under the “performance legitimacy models,” 
“authoritarian regimes will benefit from greater popular support if they 
provide high-quality infrastructure, rising incomes, and steady economic 
growth” (Albertus, Fenner, and Slater 2018, 11). For example, the industri- 
alization and urbanization driven by these regimes create industrial jobs in 
urban areas and thereby provide opportunities for upward mobility among 
the poor rural population. The expansion of education used to bolster 
economic development, including vocational education and training, also 
provides the masses with the skills they need to find higher-paying jobs. 
Moreover, as autocratic countries promote tertiary education in pursuit of 
development, they are likely to balance these policies with good jobs, good 
benefits, and other perks that keep educated groups satisfied (Rosenfeld 
2020, 15). Research on authoritarian regimes show that autocrats are able 
to remain in power by essentially buying support with such goods and ser- 
vices (e.g., Blaydes 2011; Greene 2007; Kim and Gandhi 2010; Lust 2006; 
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Fig 1.2. Graphical representation of the relationship between modernization and 
authoritarian resilience: Classical modernization theory vs. my argument. 


Lust-Okar 2009; Magaloni 2006; Pan 2020; Schady 2000). These benefits 
are not only doled out selectively as rewards (to supporters) or as punish- 
ments (to dissenters) (e.g., Magaloni 2006; Stokes et al. 2013) but are also 
distributed more broadly as a way to establish state dependency among 
its citizenry (Albertus, Fenner, and Slater 2018).* Finally, recent empiri- 
cal studies (including my own) on authoritarian South Korea have found 
that, in the short term, autocrat-led development buys political legitimacy 
with economic performance, and the expansion of mass media? successfully 
promotes loyalty to the state, as reflected in increased electoral support for 
the ruling parties (J. E. Cho, Lee, and Song 2017; 2019; Hong and Park 
2016; Hong, Park, and Yang 2022). Taken together, these studies suggest 
that modernization and economic development may initially help stabi- 
lize authoritarian rule by increasing performance-based legitimacy, state 
dependency, and regime support. 

Despite these initial effects, economic development gradually under- 
mines authoritarian resilience because increasing income promotes 
democracy in the medium or long term (Treisman 2020b; Boix 2018). I 
will add that urbanization accompanied by economic growth and indus- 
trialization ultimately leads not only to increased national wealth but also 
to increased geospatial concentration of social actors, who are otherwise 
scattered across different parts of the country and disconnected from each 
other. Such dense concentrations of social actors can bolster their capacity 
to organize and engage in collective action against authoritarian regimes. 
As found in the social networks and collective action literature, such den- 
sity also increases interactions (or ties) among these social actors, which 
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provides opportunities to build linkages within and across groups and 
thereby enlarges the size and scope of the movement.’ Increased frequency 
and wider spread of protests increase the threat of revolution and the cost 
of repression, which in turn increase the likelihood that autocrats will offer 
democratic concessions (such as voting rights) or full-scale democratiza- 
tion (Acemoglu and Robinson 2001; 2006). 

My second argument is that this nonmonotonic and curvilinear relation- 
ship can be explained by breaking down the macro-variable of economic 
development into two meso-level phenomena: (1) the creation of indus- 
trial complexes and (2) the creation of vocational and tertiary education 
sites and campuses. These spatial-geographic transformations accompany 
economic development—indeed, both are necessary in the transformation 
from a low-income agricultural country to a middle- or high-income coun- 
try (Doner and Schneider 2016). Many developing countries have sought 
such economic development by pursuing export-led growth strategies that 
hinge on the development of manufacturing industries and an abundant 
supply of labor. As a result, the development of multiple industrial plots 
in a single area—that is, an industrial complex (or industrial estate)—has 
emerged as an effective strategy for providing the infrastructure (such as 
water, electricity, gas, transportation, and telecommunication) needed to 
build new factories. Without such a strategy, the high cost associated with 
creating infrastructure deters individual firms from building new factories 
and hinders the growth of their industries. Similarly, tertiary education, 
including vocational training and education and higher education focused 
on science and engineering, are often expanded to produce a large, tech- 
nologically skilled labor force within a short time frame to generate pro- 
ductivity growth. In these industrial and educational sites, humans interact 
with their political and economic systems and social structures to bring 
about economic development. 

My third argument is that these industrial complexes and sites of ter- 
tiary and higher education are also ecological sites that have various social 
effects on the workers and students that inhabit them. The chief effect is 
the organization of social forces—that is, the creation and intensification 
of social ties and networks that facilitate organization, collective action, and 
antiregime mobilization through the establishment of labor unions, student 
organizations, and ecology-dependent protest strategies. As Stephan Hag- 
gard and Robert Kaufman (2016, 16) show, “longer-standing [or endur- 
ing] social organizations" (e.g., unions and civil society organizations) are 
important for “distributive conflict transitions,” as they are “pivotal actors in 
turning people out in the streets and mounting sustained threats to authori- 
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tarian rule." Building on this finding, I argue that the national organization 
of social forces—not necessarily the growth of the middle class, as posited by 
modernization theory—is the core causal variable that explains not only the 
contradictory effects of economic growth on regime stability but also why 
economic development leads to democracy in the long run. Social groups 
may include economic class actors, like the middle and working classes, but 
also nonclass collective actors, such as university students, human rights 
activists, church leaders, and regional elites. At the peak of this national 
organization of social forces, we will observe (1) an increased number and 
size of social organizations within each social group (e.g., student groups 
and labor unions), (2) horizontal coordination within and across groups 
(e.g., inter-/intracampus, inter-/intraunion, worker-student alliance), and 
(3) widespread protests across the country. The horizontal linkages formed 
within and across different social groups enlarge the size and scope of the 
pro-democracy movement. And when this phenomenon is not confined to 
a particular locality (or is not only observed in the country’s capital) but is 
instead observed more widely across the country, the likelihood of a success- 
ful mass-initiated democratic transition increases. This time is when we are 
most likely to see a country reaching the inflection point in figure 1.2. 

According to the "conditional modernization thesis," the effect of eco- 
nomic development is delayed, and its intensity varies across periods. As 
Daniel ‘Treisman (2018, 33) states, “If some factor that occurs periodically 
triggers the political effect of economic development, then that trigger is 
more likely to show up within a 10-year spell than in any individual year.” 
That is, triggering events such as economic crises, elections, and leader 
turnover may activate the effect of economic development, but they can 
do so without regard to any particular income threshold (M. Miller 2012; 
Kennedy 2010; Treisman 2015). I argue that, at its peak, the organization of 
social forces can also catalyze the effect. However, unlike “triggering events,” 
which are more difficult to predict and sometimes occur randomly (Treis- 
man 2020a), development-induced social changes—such as the organiza- 
tion of social forces—develop and reach their peaks gradually. As pointed 
out by Paul Pierson (2004, 13-14) in Politics in Time, causal processes may 
occur slowly because they are incremental (i.e., they take a long time to add 
up to anything), involve threshold effects (i.e., have little significance until 
they attain a critical mass, which may then trigger major change), or require 
the unfolding of extended causal chains (i.e., 7 causes b, which causes c . . .). 
Thus, even if they ultimately bring about a significant change, social orga- 
nization initially has a modest or negligible impact and thus allows the sta- 
bilizing effect of economic growth to dominate for a while. 
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The destabilizing effect of economic growth—via the organization of 
social forces—may also increase the momentum of that growth and over- 
whelm its stabilizing effect when political opportunities (or openings) 
arise. The role that such opportunities play in movement emergence and 
success has been highlighted as essential in the social movement literature 
(e.g., della Porta 1996; Kitschelt 1986; Oberschall 1996; Tarrow 1996). 
Despite their importance, however, political openings are only potential 
rather than actual opportunities unless and until they are perceived and 
defined as such by a group of actors that is sufficiently well organized to 
leverage them (McAdam, McCarthy, and Zald 1996; D. Suh 2001). That 
is, political openings may be necessary but by themselves are not sufficient 
for mass mobilization to occur in an authoritarian environment. Rather, it 
is the organization of social forces that brings about democratic change. As 
the empirical chapters of this book will show, in Korea, Chun Doo Hwan’s 
political liberalization policies in the 1980s provided political opportunities 
for students, workers, and opposition politicians to form linkages with one 
another—and to launch the nationwide mass demonstrations that resulted 
in the regime’s capitulation to the public demand for democratic reforms. 
However, workers and students had to be sufficiently organized and aware 
of that political opportunity to engage in collective action and to coalesce 
with opposition politicians in that moment. 

Indeed, as articulated in Doug McAdam’s (1982) political process 
theory, three factors explain the onset and development of most political 
movements: expanding political opportunities, availability of mobilizing 
structures (defined as “the collective vehicles through which people ini- 
tially mobilize and begin to engage in sustained collective action”), and 
the social psychological process of “cognitive liberation" (i.e., the ability 
of movement participants to recognize their collective strength and to take 
advantage of political opportunities as they arise). In Korea, mobilizing 
structures and cognitive liberation had to be in place—in addition to the 
political opening in the 1980s—for mass protests to overthrow the regime. 
And these two elements, I argue, were the by-products of autocrats’ indus- 
trial and educational policies. 

Mobilizing structures such as churches, schools, community organiza- 
tions, and student groups that exist prior to the onset of a social move- 
ment can be activated for collective action (McAdam 1982). They provide 
solidarity, leadership, membership, and communication networks for the 
movement (Clemens 1996; McAdam 1982; Snow, Zurcher, and Ekland- 
Olson 1980). In the Korean case, the ecological conditions surrounding 
the industrial complexes and university campuses contributed to the for- 
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mation of mobilizing structures, which were the already existing formal 
and informal organizations and networks found in their communities that 
workers and students used to organize and engage in collective action. The 
development of industrial complexes and the ecological conditions sur- 
rounding them led to the creation of small group-based networks of factory 
workers that facilitated the development of the labor movement, including 
the formation of workers’ consciousness and labor unions (chapters 2 and 
3). Similarly, the expansion of higher education resulted in an explosion in 
the number of students on university campuses across the country. These 
students created a nationwide student movement by rebuilding student 
councils on university campuses (chapter 4). As workers and students were 
brought together to work, study, and reside in close quarters, interfirm 
and intercampus networks as well as a worker-student alliance were cre- 
ated. Student activists strategically chose industrial complexes as sites of 
mobilization and organized small groups composed of workers from differ- 
ent firms (chapter 3). They also utilized national student organizations to 
mobilize students across regions and levels of university prestige and con- 
nect with opposition politicians to campaign against the incumbent regime 
(chapters 4 and 5). 

The cognitive liberation of workers and students was also built over time 
inside the industrial complexes and on tertiary education campuses (chap- 
ters 3 and 4). And although the Park regime succeeded at hampering labor 
activism among heavy chemical industry (HCI) workers who were trained 
through the state-subsidized technical high schools and vocational train- 
ing institutes, the subsequent regimes failure to maintain the vocational 
education and training programs weakened the state-dependent relation- 
ship between capital, government, and workers. This reduced dependence 
on the state—in addition to the small group networks that facilitated the 
development of workers’ consciousness and solidarity among workers— 
contributed to the cognitive liberation among HCI workers who led 
the 1987 Great Workers' Struggle. Thus, although all three explanatory 
factors of the political process theory are evident in Korea's democratic 
transition, it was the industrial and educational policies pursued by the 
autocrats “at the top" that directly and indirectly created the “bottom-up” 
factors—including pressure from the social forces—that worked toward 
ending their rule. 

These arguments and findings from Korea clarify moderniza- 
tion theory by demonstrating that economic developments impact on 
democratization is nonmonotonic and curvilinear: although economic 
development and democratization are causally associated over time, this 
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relationship occurs in a nonlinear fashion. My work here also contrib- 
utes to the emerging literature on conditional modernization theory 
by showing that the organization of social forces (which results from 
authoritarian development) is the variable that explains why the relation- 
ship between economic development and democracy differs in the short 
term versus the long term. Lastly, it reveals that Korea's mass-initiated 
democratic transition was facilitated by top-down factors—namely, the 
autocrats' industrial and educational policies. 


Research Design and Methodological Approach 
Examining Democratic Transitions 


Democratization is the process through which a political regime becomes 
democratic. Although the term has been defined and measured differently 
by different scholars, most would agree that “liberal democracy is more 
than elections, but cannot be less” (Schedler 2001, 7). In other words, at 
a minimum, democracy is understood to be “the method by which peo- 
ple elect representatives in competitive elections to carry out their will” 
(Schumpeter 1942, 250). The most widely accepted definition of “liberal 
democracy” (put forth by Robert A. Dahl [1971] and labeled as a polyar- 
chy) is a political system characterized by having fair elections under uni- 
versal suffrage, offering citizens civil and political liberties, and allowing 
alternative (that is, nongovernment) sources of information, all of which 
enhance the democratic qualities of elections.’ 

Scholars typically conceptualize democratization as containing two 
phases: democratic transition (i.e., the initial transition from an authoritar- 
ian or semiauthoritarian regime to a democracy) and democratic consoli- 
dation (i.e., the process by which a new democracy matures and becomes 
unlikely to revert to authoritarianism). A democracy is not considered to 
be “consolidated” until after its democratic transition is complete. And, as 
stated by Juan Linz and Alfred Stepan (1996, 14), “A necessary but by no 
means sufficient condition for the completion of a democratic transition is 
the holding of free and contested elections (on the basis of broadly inclu- 
sive voter eligibility) that meet the seven institutional requirements for 
elections in a polyarchy that Robert A. Dahl has set forth.” An important 
caveat is that such elections do not guarantee the completion of a demo- 
cratic transition, and a transition does not always lead to consolidation. 
As demonstrated by Samuel Huntington (1991), waves of democratization 
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historically have often been followed by reverse waves in which some of the 
newly democratic countries reverted to nondemocratic rule. This pattern 
is reflected in the many third-wave democracies in the post-Cold War era 
that later became hybrid regimes—that is, they combine elements of both 
democracy (e.g., democratic institutions such as elections) and authoritari- 
anism (e.g., political repression).? Nevertheless, “elections as a constitu- 
tive feature of democracy provide transitions with a clear-cut institutional 
threshold: the holding of ‘founding elections’ that meet democratic mini- 
mum standards" (Schedler 2001, 7). 

This book primarily focuses on the phase of democratic transition, 
which is understood to be the period between the breakdown of an authori- 
tarian regime and the conclusion of the founding election that meet demo- 
cratic minimum standards. Korea's democratic transition occurred in 1987. 
Surrendering to the June Democratic Uprising, the incumbent regime 
announced the June 29 Declaration and through it promised democratic 
reforms, including direct presidential elections. A constitutional bill was 
passed by the National Assembly on October 12, 1987, and on October 28 
of that year, it was approved by 93% of the population in a national ref- 
erendum. It took effect on February 25, 1988, when Roh Tae Woo—who 
had won the founding election on December 16, 1987—was inaugurated 
as president. Although the democratic reforms were not implemented until 
later, the democratic transition period in Korea is defined as having started 
on June 29, 1987, when authoritarian rule broke down, and having lasted 
until the founding election itself. 

In examining Korea's nonlinear path to democratic transition, I adopt 
Daniel Ziblatt's (2017) long view of democratization: rather than focusing 
on the level of authoritarianism or democracy at a single moment in time, 
this view zooms out to encompass both democratic breakthrough and sub- 
sequent regime cycling. This approach differs from large-7 studies that use 
regression analysis (which assumes a linear relationship between variables, 
including the one between wealth and democracy) and that engage mea- 
sures that are strictly dichotomous (such as “democracy” vs. “autocracy”) 
or that conflate the different dimensions (or, as Ziblatt [2006] calls them, 
"episodes of democratization") by focusing on the *snapshot" moments of 
democratization. This long-view approach builds on Paul Pierson's (2004, 
3) argument for “placing politics in time—constructing ‘moving pictures’ 
rather than 'snapshots" in understanding such complex sociopolitical 
dynamics. By adopting such a view of democratization, I will be able to 
account for the time-varying, contradictory effects that economic develop- 
ment had on Korea’s democratic transition. 
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Examining the Contentious Politics of the Democratic Transition 


By considering the entire trajectory of Korea's democratization process, 
I capture both the short-term and long-term effects of two autocrat- 
developed modernization structures—industrial complexes and institu- 
tions of vocational and higher education—on regime stability. As impor- 
tant as these structures were in facilitating the democratic transition, 
however, that transition grew out of Korea’s rich history of social move- 
ments. Therefore, I focus not only on the regimes’ industrial and edu- 
cational policies but also on the contentious politics that surrounded the 
transition. 

Such contentious politics was driven by the long-standing student 
movement, which was at the vanguard of the democracy movement and 
spanned more than 30 years—from the uprising in April 1960 through the 
1990s. During this period, opposition politicians, intellectuals, religious 
leaders, journalists, and other groups were also active in social movements. 
Ordinary citizens actively engaged in the Masan and Seoul demonstra- 
tions during the April 19th Revolution of 1960, the Kwangju Uprising of 
1980, and the June Democratic Uprising of 1987. And during the indus- 
trialization period, the labor movement developed alongside the growing 
working class as a democratic union movement, reaching its height during 
the Great Workers’ Struggle of 1987. These last two—the June Demo- 
cratic Uprising and the Great Workers’ Struggle—were critical to Korea's 
democratic transition, and they were built on the groundwork laid by the 
democracy movement of the earlier periods. 

Most studies on Korea's democratic transition focus on the June Dem- 
ocratic Uprising, which immediately preceded the authoritarian break- 
down. However, analyzing protests that occurred both before and during 
the democratic transition reveals the groups and issues that were central 
to the democracy movement and their impacts on the transition. Thus, 
when considering the entire trajectory of the democratic transition, it is 
essential to examine the Great Workers’ Struggle as well. This uprising 
erupted immediately after the June 29 Declaration. A cable from the U.S. 
Embassy in Seoul on July 3—four days after Roh Tae Woo announced the 
declaration—revealed that the Korean people's struggle for democracy was 
not over: the “student council leaders, professors, the RDP [Reunifica- 
tion Democratic Party (a splinter party from the opposition New Korea 
Democratic Party)] assemblymen and dissident figures [gathered at Yonsei 
University for the Grand National Debate on Nation's Politics] gener- 
ally acknowledge[d] that a political ‘breakthrough’ [had] been achieved, 
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but warned that the ruling camp’s ‘verbal promises’ would have to be followed 
by concrete action” (National Museum of Korean Contemporary History 
2018, 242; emphasis added). The June 29 Declaration had not addressed 
the issue of labor oppression or the prospect of guaranteeing basic labor 
rights, so during the months of July and August, workers continued their 
struggle for democracy and secured essential gains through their protests. 
New democratic unions proliferated across the country, and the level of 
real wages increased dramatically? When we do not consider the Great 
Workers’ Struggle in our examination of the impacts that mass protests 
had on democratic transition, we overlook both workers’ collective efforts 
to achieve democracy in the workplace and the ways in which the auto- 
crats’ development policies impacted them and their capacity to organize. 
As this book will show, examining the various social movements and pro- 
tests before and during the democratic transition, including the Great 
Workers' Struggle, helps clarify when and how the organization of social 
forces gradually reached its peak to bring about a regime change. 


Multilevel Theory Building and the Subnational Approach 


In examining the long-term trajectory of Korea's democratic transition and 
the contentious politics surrounding that process, I apply the subnational 
research method to build a multilevel theory that *combines national and 
subnational factors to offer strong explanations for outcomes of interest" 
(Giraudy, Moncada, and Snyder 2019, 19). According to Agustina Giraudy, 
Eduardo Moncada, and Richard Snyder (2019, 19), *bottom-up theories 
identify how national and even international phenomena are shaped by 
subnational factors. From this standpoint, national policies cannot be 
properly understood without paying attention to subnational institutions, 
actors, and events." In this book, such a theory of Korea's democratic tran- 
sition is formulated by weaving together the findings derived from the sub- 
national analyses offered in the empirical chapters. These chapters utilize 
qualitative and quantitative data to examine the relationship between eco- 
nomic development (as generated through industrial complexes and voca- 
tional and higher educational institutions) and regime support (revealed by 
citizens' voting and protest behavior) observed at the subnational (county; 
si, gun, gu) level. Quantified measures of the geospatial concentration of 
workers and students resulting from the industrial and educational policies 
are also included in the analyses to examine the role of this concentration 
as a causal mechanism. By obtaining the “average effect” in Korea from 
statistical analyses of counties, I build a national-level argument about 
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how a national outcome (such as a democratic transition) resulted from 
the organization of the social forces that were developed locally and then 
spread across the country. 

In conducting this subnational research, I use a mixed-method strategy. 
I analyze a wide range of new qualitative and quantitative data on Korea's 
socioeconomic development and its democracy movement. Qualitative 
sources include Korean-language primary sources and archival materials 
(e.g., pamphlets, reports, leaflets, and guidelines) and sourcebooks from 
the Korea Democracy Foundation (KDF; Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm 
Saóphoe)." Primary sources are publications by the Korean government as 
well as by Christian, student, and labor activists in the 1970s and 1980s, 
including the Christian Institute for the Study of Justice and Development 
(Han'guk Kidokkyo Sahoe Munje Yón'guwón), the National Council of 
‘Trade Unions of Korea (Chón'guk Nodong Undong ‘Tanch’e Hyóbhüihoe), 
and the National Council of Churches in Korea (Han'guk Kidokkyo Kyohoe 
Hyóbüihoe). The KDF sourcebooks include the KDF Dictionary of Events 
Related to tbe Democracy Movement (KDF Events Dictionary; Minjuhwa undong 
kwallon sakon sajón) and 11 volumes of the KDF Reports on the History of South 
Korea Regional Democracy Movement (KDF Regional History Report; Chiyok 
minjubwa undongsa p’yonch’an ŭl wiban kich’o josa ch’oejong bogosó), one for 
each region of the country: Ch’ungbuk, ‘Taejon and Ch'ungnam, Wónju and 
Ch'unch'ón, T’aebaek and Ch'óngsón, In'chón, Kyónggi, Cheju, Chonbuk, 
Kwangju and Chónnam, Taegu and Kyongbuk, and Pusan and Kyóngnam." 
Additionally, I utilize the oral history interviews conducted with former stu- 
dent and labor activists archived at the KDF Open Archives. 

Isupplement these qualitative sources with subnational and Geographic 
Information System analyses of protest events. Using the abovementioned 
primary sources, KDF archival materials, and newspaper articles from the 
Naver News Library (https://newslibrary.naver.com), I created three novel 
event datasets." The first dataset documents college student protests from 
1980 to 1987, and it draws on data from the KDF Events Dictionary and 
newspaper articles from the Naver News Library. The second and third 
datasets document 1,285 events during the 1987 June Democratic Upris- 
ing and 1,194 events during the 1987 Great Workers' Struggle, respec- 
tively. Data on the June Democratic Uprising is drawn from the KDF 
Events Dictionary, the KDF Regional History Report, and The Great Tune 
Democratic Uprising for Democratization (Han'guk Kidokkyo Sahoe Munje 
Yón'guwón 19872). Data on the Great Workers’ Struggle also comes from 
the KDF Events Dictionary, the KDF Regional History Report, the Timeline 
of the Korean Democracy Movement (Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 
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2006), and The July-August Mass Struggle of tbe Workers (Han'guk Kidok- 
kyo Sahoe Munje Yón'guwón 1987b). I also consulted various primary and 
archival sources from the KDF archives (listed in the appendix) to either 
identify protest events that are not reported in the KDF sourcebooks or to 
obtain more detailed information on particular events. 

These new datasets are significant because, unlike existing datasets on 
the countrys democracy movement (e.g., the Stanford Korea Democracy 
Project Events Dataset), they contain comprehensive information on events 
in regions throughout the country—not only those that occurred in Seoul.” 
Such information allows us to examine previously unexplored spatial pat- 
terns of protests. Scholars have noted and acknowledged that both the June 
Democratic Uprising and the Great Workers’ Struggle happened all across 
Korea. The students who were actively involved in pro-democracy protests 
(especially in the 1980s) came from a wide range of universities, not just from 
the elite ones in Seoul. Similarly, workers from all major sectors in many dif- 
ferent areas, not just the Seoul-Kyónggi-Inch'ón area, were engaged in the 
strikes and protests during the Great Workers’ Struggle. Despite scholars’ 
knowledge of how widespread such engagement was, explanations for the 
mass-initiated democratic transition have not properly accounted for nation- 
wide protests (i.e., protests not confined to a particular location or region) or 
the process by which they became a national phenomenon. 

The original datasets used here provide information on the location 
of each protest event, thereby helping reveal the subnational patterns of 
protests and allowing rigorous testing of whether and how these patterns 
map onto subnational characteristics driven by the autocrats’ industrial and 
educational policies. These patterns help explain how student and labor 
movements developed and spread as well as how alliances formed across 
different groups (e.g., workers, students, and opposition politicians) and 
the impacts that they had on the nationwide pro-democracy protests in 
1987. In elucidating such patterns, this book reveals how various social 
movements developed during the authoritarian period. Whereas previous 
works on different social movements during the authoritarian period (e.g., 
the labor movement in the 1970s and 1980s by Hagen Koo, Christians in 
the 1970s by Paul Chang, and student movements in the 1960s and 1980s 
by Charles Kim and Namhee Lee, respectively) show the unique develop- 
mental trajectories of each movement and collectively demonstrate how 
the democracy movement as a whole developed over time, this book uses 
subnational research to reveal that space played an important role in that 
process by linking the different movements and allowing protests to spread 
on a nationwide scale. 
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Scope Conditions 


The theoretical insights from the Korean case help clarify when and how 
economic development contributes both to authoritarian resilience and to 
democratization: the effects are different in the short term versus the long 
term, and it is the organization of social forces that destabilizes the regime 
over time. These insights tend to be most applicable to authoritarian 
regimes built around labor- or ethnically repressive economic projects, as 
such regimes are more likely to experience *bottom-up" transitions (Hag- 
gard and Kaufman 2016). However, they also apply to some authoritarian 
regimes that are more likely to experience elite-led transitions. As Dan 
Slater and Joseph Wong (2022) argue, some strong authoritarian states— 
specifically, those possessing "stability confidence" (i.e., the expectation 
that democratic concessions will not undermine either political stability 
or economic development) and *victory confidence" (i.e., the expectation 
among authoritarian incumbents that they can fare well, or even con- 
tinue to dominate outright, in democratic elections in the post-transition 
period)—can preemptively “democratize through strength” when facing 
sudden shocks (or signals) to the authoritarian system, whether they are 
electoral, contentious, economic, or geopolitical. 

These theoretical insights are not without limitations, as they will 
be less applicable to certain developing authoritarian countries. First, as 
pointed out by Richard Doner and Ben Ross Schneider (2016), today's 
middle-income economies in East and Southeast Asia (Malaysia, Thai- 
land, and debatably China) face greater institutional challenges than those 
that became higher-income economies in the twentieth century, includ- 
ing Korea. It is more challenging to implement productivity-enhancing 
reforms and investments because there are more social cleavages (e.g., 
formal versus informal workers and domestic firms versus multinational 
corporations) that can interfere with collective action and coalition build- 
ing. In these cases, it will take longer or even be impossible to reach the 
inflection point illustrated in figure 1.2. 

Second, repression and co-optation in strong authoritarian regimes 
can shift the inflection point upward, as illustrated by the dashed line in 
figure 1.3. A higher inflection point means that (1) it will take longer for 
social forces to be organized nationally and to activate the destabilizing 
effect of development, and (2) it is possible that the threshold becomes 
too high to achieve, which would make the regime more likely to endure 
despite having undergone economic development. The Chinese case illus- 
trates this point: despite its level of economic growth, the country remains 
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Classic Modernization Theory My Argument 
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Modernization Modernization 


—— South Korea 
SUME Cases outside of scope conditions 


Fig 1.3. Graphical representation of the relationship between modernization and 
authoritarian resilience: Scope conditions 


authoritarian. Scholars have explained that the state's coercive capacity (Y. 
Wang 2014) and consolidated state repression (Fu and Distelhorst 2018) 
allow the government to monitor and control the masses, thereby limit- 
ing contentious participation. There are also systems of top-down con- 
trol underpinning coercive distribution in China—namely, the danwei (or 
work unit) system and the hukou household registration system '*—that 
leave the Chinese populace too dependent on the state to undertake seri- 
ous protest (Albertus, Fenner, and Slater 2018; Perry 1997). The Chinese 
Communist Party regime has also expanded the state-dependent middle 
class (i.e., the middle-class professionals who choose state employment, 
including state-owned enterprises), and members of that class are less 
likely to support democracy and participate in pro-democracy coalitions 
(Chen 2013; Nathan 2016; Rosenfeld 2020). Like China, the strong states 
in Singapore and Malaysia also have ample coercive and administrative 
power to coerce rivals, extract resources, register citizens, and cultivate 
dependence, thereby forestalling democratization (Slater 2012; Slater and 
Fenner 2011). The forms and arrangements of coercion and co-optation 
that we observe in these authoritarian countries help explain why social 
forces may not be sufficiently empowered by economic development to 
destabilize authoritarian incumbents. 

Nevertheless, the causal mechanism linking the conditional effect of 
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economic development on democratization—i.e., the organization of 
social forces stemming from ecological sites—still applies to other devel- 
oping authoritarian countries. For example, returning to the Chinese 
case, despite the overall weakness of the nation's labor movement (espe- 
cially under Xi Jinping), recent labor strikes by migrant workers suggest 
that the ecological conditions of industrial sites—alongside the gradual 
relaxation of the hukou system, especially in small- and medium-sized 
cities—is contributing to the changing nature of collective labor disputes 
among Chinese workers (Siu and Unger 2020). In the past, migrant work- 
ers in China typically voiced only immediate grievances and did not make 
long-term demands (regarding future wages and conditions) because, in 
the face of discrimination for having a rural hukou status while working in 
an urban area, so many of them left their factories within a year. With the 
relaxation of the Pukou system, however, workers started to settle down 
near their factories. Then, starting in the 2010s, they began to protest for 
future work benefits. Examples include a 2010 strike at a Honda auto- 
parts factory close to Guangzhou and a 2014 strike of 40,000 workers 
at a large factory compound in Guangdong of Yu Yuen. The latter was 
“led by veteran workers in their 40s, many of whom had settled near the 
factory for many years and who were concerned about their futures" (Siu 
and Unger 2020, 775). 

The ecological conditions surrounding the industrial sites in China also 
helped build a (precarious) worker-student alliance (i.e., the Jasic Workers 
Support Group) during the Jasic Incident, a labor dispute that occurred 
from July to August 2018 at Shenzen Jasic Technology. Chinese students 
who joined the Jasic Workers Support Group—just like the Korean stu- 
dents in the 1980s—were exposed to labor issues at student-run university 
clubs and reading groups. Similar to the students-turned-workers in Korea 
during the 1970s and 1980s (discussed in chapters 2 and 3), Shen Mengyu, 
the key media spokesperson of the Jasic Workers Support Group, gradu- 
ated with a master's degree from a top Chinese university (Sun Yat Sen 
University) in 2015 and deliberately went to work at an auto parts factory 
in Huangpu district, Guangzhou. There, she and her coworkers devel- 
oped friendships on the factory floor and in the factory dormitory. Like 
the Korea Student Christian Federation students (introduced in chapter 
3), Shen carried out an in-depth survey to collect workers’ opinions on 
their working conditions. After she was fired for her labor activism, Shen 
formed the Jasic Workers Support Group, which was joined and supported 
by numerous students from China’s top universities. About 50 of these stu- 
dents traveled to the city of Huizhou and rented accommodations near the 
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Jasic factory while they protested in solidarity with the workers seeking to 
form a union. 

These recent developments in China—a case that seems to defy my 
theoretical argument the most—suggest that although there are develop- 
ing (or developed) authoritarian countries that have not reached the inflec- 
tion point, and although that point might be higher and thus more difficult 
for them to reach, the main causal mechanism derived from the Korean 
case—that is, the organization of social forces—still seems to hold. And 
even in those contexts, ecological sites such as industrial complexes and 
university campuses can empower social groups and organizations to exert 
their influence and, potentially, destabilize authoritarian regimes. 


Plan for the Book 


The remainder of the book is organized as follows. Chapter 2 examines 
whether and how the industrial policies pursued by the South Korean 
autocrats affected the stability of their regimes. Specifically, it focuses on 
the development of industrial complexes, which played a crucial role in 
actualizing the authoritarian regimes’ export-led industrialization strategy 
for economic growth. The first part of the chapter explains that the devel- 
opment of industrial complexes initially had a stabilizing effect because it 
generated electoral support for the ruling party. The chapter then presents 
a statistical analysis of the industrial complexes’ long-term effects on labor 
activism, showing that the counties that housed these facilities exhibited 
more labor protests during the Great Workers’ Struggle than those that 
did not. The counties that housed these facilities for a longer time also 
exhibited more protests. Additionally, the analysis demonstrates that the 
geospatial concentration of manufacturing firms played a role in the causal 
mechanism that mediated the long-term effect of industrial complexes on 
labor protests. 

Chapter 3 builds on the findings from chapter 2 and explains how the 
industrial complexes facilitated the gradual development of the labor move- 
ment. It argues that the ecological conditions of the industrial complexes— 
especially the living conditions of workers inside factory dormitories and 
rooming houses—enabled labor mobilization within and across firms and 
facilitated the entry of social activists (specifically, Christians and stu- 
dents) into the labor movement. The chapter also demonstrates that, in 
moments of expanded political opportunity, the ecology surrounding the 
industrial complexes eased the spread of protests and facilitated the forma- 
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tion of ecology-dependent strategies of collective action. These strategies 
ultimately contributed to the regional interfirm solidarity struggles in the 
1980s, including the 1987 Great Workers’ Struggle. 

Chapter 4 explores the multifaceted effects of education on authoritar- 
ian regime stability by analyzing the ways in which vocational and higher 
education impacted the development of the labor and student movements. 
It also shows that the vocational education and training programs con- 
tributed to regime stability by hampering labor activism—but only until 
the government failed at the upkeep stage in the 1980s. At the same time, 
the expansion of higher education had a destabilizing effect on the regime 
because it provided mobilizing structures—including student councils 
(baksaengboe), department student organizations (bakhoe), and national stu- 
dent organizations—through which student activists created a nationwide 
movement and formed alliances with workers (chapter 3) and opposition 
politicians (chapter 5). These alliances strengthened the pro-democracy 
movement vis-à-vis the incumbent authoritarian regime. 

The significance and effectiveness of the relationships formed between 
students and opposition politicians in the 1980s are explored further in 
chapter 5. Utilizing an original dataset on the 1987 June Democratic 
Uprising, the chapter shows that the areas that were more supportive of 
the new opposition party (i.e., the New Korea Democratic Party) during 
the 1985 National Assembly election exhibited more protests during the 
June Democratic Uprising—but only in areas with a high concentration of 
college students. The findings of this chapter underscore the critical role 
of student organizations serving as mobilizing structures in destabilizing 
the regime by linking electoral activities to antigovernment protests. And 
as demonstrated in chapter 4, such organizations and coalitional protests 
proliferated across the country as higher education was expanded under 
Chun Doo Hwans rule. 

Whereas the preceding chapters examine how economic development 
affected Korea's democratic transition, chapter 6 explores the enduring 
effects of that process in the democratic period. It specifically explores 
whether and how the time-varying, contradictory effects of economic 
development on democracy are reflected in the generational differences in 
civic and political engagement in the post-transition period. Using Korean 
General Social Survey data from 2003 to 2012, the chapter argues and 
demonstrates that the intergenerational differences in Korea are explained 
by each generations relative prioritization of economic development ver- 
sus democracy, which is heavily shaped by their different formative experi- 
ences (or lack thereof) of economic growth and authoritarian rule. The 
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findings of this chapter suggest that economic development not only has a 
democratizing effect on the regime through generational replacement in 
civil society but also has continuous impacts on people’s political attitudes 
and behavior in the democratic period. 

The concluding chapter summarizes the main findings of the book 
regarding how Korea's transition occurred and discusses how they help 
clarify modernization theory. It introduces Taiwan (Republic of China) as 
a reference case to help illustrate how the causal mechanism linking eco- 
nomic development and democracy varies across different transition paths. 
The comparison highlights the importance of examining the geospatial pat- 
tern of development to better understand how democracy emerges in a 
developing country. Additionally, the chapter addresses the implications 
of the authoritarian legacy for Korea's democracy in the post-transition 
period. It illustrates that, just as autocrat-led economic development ini- 
tially acted as a double-edged sword by stabilizing dictatorship first but 
bringing it down later, it continues to do so even post-democratization by 
leaving behind authoritarian baggage that creates challenges to the newly 
emerging democracy. 


TWO 


Industrialization as a (De)stabilizing Force 


The development of Modern Industry, therefore, cuts from under 
its feet the very foundation on which the bourgeoisie produces and 
appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie therefore produces, 
above all, are its own grave-diggers. 


— Karl Marx, Communist Manifesto (1848) 


In the 67 years between the end of the Korean War (1950—53) and 2020, 
the Republic of Korea (South Korea) underwent a dramatic shift in its eco- 
nomic situation: it transformed from one of the poorest countries in the 
world—poorer even than its war-torn counterpart the Democratic Peo- 
pleÀ Republic of Korea (North Korea)—to the fourth largest economy in 
Asia and the tenth largest economy in the world. The country is acclaimed 
by scholars of (but not limited to) political economy for this rapid export- 
led economic growth, which is known as the Miracle on the Han River 
(Han'gang ŭi kijók). This explosive growth was driven by two coup-born 
authoritarian regimes, which seized political power illegally and then 
sought and obtained both political legitimacy and regime support through 
economic performance. In many ways, the approach worked: despite his 
regime's repressive nature and extensive human rights violations, former 
dictator Park Chung Hee continues to be revered by many South Koreans 
for his strong leadership and role in creating this so-called miracle.! How- 
ever, this economic miracle also contributed to the downfall of authoritari- 
anism and to democratization through the growth of civil society. How can 
we make sense of these seemingly contradictory accounts of the relation- 
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ship between economic growth and democratic political development in 
South Korea? 

This chapter examines whether and how the industrial policies pur- 
sued by South Korean autocrats affected the stability of their own regimes. 
In particular, it focuses on the development of the industrial complexes 
that were critical in actualizing the autocrats' export-led industrialization 
strategy for economic growth. Although the short-term political effects 
of this and other industrial policies have received some attention, to my 
knowledge their long-term effects have not been examined before. This 
chapter will fill that gap. Its findings will demonstrate that although the 
development of industrial complexes initially stabilized the regime by gen- 
erating electoral support for the ruling party, such development also had a 
destabilizing effect in the long run because it facilitated the labor protests 
that were a key part of the larger pro-democracy movement. 

‘To make this case, I first empirically investigate whether the develop- 
ment of industrial complexes during the authoritarian period in South Korea 
affected regime support in the long term and, if there is evidence of such an 
impact, what kind of impact it was. Specifically, I examine whether the devel- 
opment of industrial complexes had an effect on labor protests that were 
considered disruptive to the economy and to regime stability. Utilizing a 
novel dataset on the 1987 Great Workers' Struggle (which occurred during 
the country's democratic transition and was the first nationwide protest cycle 
by workers since industrialization), I use a two-stage regression estimator, 
the sequential g-estimator (Joffe and Greene 2009; Vansteelandt 2009), to 
estimate the controlled direct effect of industrial complexes on these labor 
protests. The results of this analysis reveal that the presence and duration of 
an industrial complex in a given county were associated with increased pro- 
tests in that county during the Great Workers’ Struggle. They also demon- 
strate that the concentration of manufacturing firms—which resulted from 
the development of industrial complexes—mediated the effect of industrial 
complexes on labor protests. By revealing the different impacts that indus- 
trialization had on regime stability at different moments in time, this chapter 
helps reconcile the seemingly divergent accounts of economic growth and 
democratic political development in South Korea. 


South Korea's Industrialization under Authoritarian Rule 


Korea was a largely agrarian society before its colonization by Japan, which 
lasted from 1910 to 1945. When industrialization began during this period 
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of colonial rule, it was used as a strategy to buttress the Japanese Empire 
and its war effort during World War II. To that end, it focused on mining 
resources like gold, coal, copper, tungsten, graphite, and other minerals in 
the northern part of the country (present-day North Korea), whereas the 
southern part of the country (present-day South Korea) was treated as the 
"rice basket," supplying Japan with rice and other food products. When 
colonial rule ended in 1945, separation from the Japanese economy and 
social unrest brought about a 40%-75% decline in manufacturing from 
its height in the 1930s (Han'guk Ünhaeng Chosabu 1985; Shim and Lee 
2008, 74), and the economic divide within the country solidified with the 
division of the Korean Peninsula in 1948: the North was left with most of 
the important minerals, metal and chemical industries (including fertil- 
izers), and major sources of power, and the South, which lacked mineral 
resources, was left with agriculture and light industries such as textiles, 
printing, and food manufacturing. This put South Korea at a disadvantage 
compared to North Korea in jump-starting industrialization. Moreover, 
during the Korean War just a few years later (1950-53), much of the physi- 
cal infrastructure and many of the industrial facilities built by the Japanese 
in both the North and the South were destroyed, so those resources could 
no longer help bolster the economy. As a result, the country became heav- 
ily dependent on foreign grants and loans (mostly from the United States), 
and its per capita Gross Domestic Product lagged behind those of many 
developing countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

The new South Korean government immediately worked to improve 
the country's economic situation. In 1954, the first South Korean presi- 
dent, Syngman Rhee, launched postwar reconstruction plans. He focused 
on restoring and expanding physical infrastructure with U.S. assistance 
and initiated the import-substitution industrialization strategy for major 
nondurable consumer goods such as textiles, sugar, and food processing. 
The goal was to reduce the need for imports by creating local businesses 
that produced products for domestic consumption. However, these import 
substitution policies did not generate economic growth—instead, the 
government-run businesses became inefficient monopolies that avoided 
risk, innovation, and improvement in productivity. Moreover, the alloca- 
tion of resources such as foreign aid, which was the main source of govern- 
ment revenue at that time, was driven by collusive ties between politicians 
and businesses. Corruption was widespread, and the state bureaucracy 
could not implement their own ideas and plans for economic development, 
as they were subject to political interference from the executive and the 
ruling Liberal Party (Chayudang). 
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As a result, South Korea's industrialization did not start to take off until 
the 1960s after General Park Chung Hee seized political power through 
a military coup in 1961 and launched a series of Five-Year Economic 
Development (FYED) Plans. After unsuccessful attempts at implement- 
ing import-substitution industrialization (as Rhee had done) from 1961 to 
1962, the Park government officially adopted export-oriented industrializa- 
tion in 1963.? As a result of this strategy, exports increased dramatically, 
from $87 million in 1963 to $835 million in 1970, with Gross National 
Product increasing by approximately 10% each year (Koo 2001, 28). Then, 
in the early 1970s, the global competitive power of the light industries 
weakened while trade deficits continued to increase, so, in 1973, Park 
announced an industrial upgrading plan to heavy and chemical industri- 
alization. The government pursued what was called the Heavy Chemical 
Industry (HCI) Drive, which focused on steel, nonferrous metals, ship- 
building, machinery, electronics, and chemicals.’ As a result of this change, 
Park’s government achieved an annual growth rate of 7.8% from 1971 to 
1980, and the manufacturing sector grew at an annual rate of 14.8% (Koo 
2001, 30). 

‘To achieve such rapid economic growth, the Park government mobi- 
lized workers with ideologies of nationalism and developmentalism. Slo- 
gans such as choguk kiindaehwa (“modernization of the fatherland”), minjok 
chunghiing (“restoring national glory”), and chal sara bose (“lets try to live 
well”) exemplify the government’s appeal to nationalism in linking indi- 
vidual sacrifices to the greater cause of national development. In partic- 
ular, the “economy first” (or “growth first”) ideology was propagated to 
legitimize the government’s prioritization of economic development over 
democratic values and thus to justify authoritarian rule. In a 1972 speech, 
Park defined his top priority as follows: 


The priority of politics in a developing country such as Korea 
should be placed, above all, on economic construction. It is the fun- 
damental condition for the growth of democracy in a developing 
country to achieve economic construction first to the extent where 
people are freed from worry about dietary life and clothing. (Pak 
1972, cited in Y. J. Kim 2011, 98) 


Along the same lines, Park claimed that developing nations sometimes 
“have to resort to undemocratic and extraordinary measures in order to 
improve the living conditions of the masses . . . One cannot deny that peo- 
ple are more frightened of poverty and hunger than totalitarianism” (Oh 
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1999, 53, cited in Chang 2015a, 26). Based on this ideology, the Korean 
people—especially those working in the industrial sector—were asked 
to cooperate with the central government, accept authoritarian rule, and 
make personal sacrifices for the export-oriented economy. 

Park also compelled every citizen to work hard to construct a prosper- 
ous welfare state (Park 1979, 188-202). The New Village Movement (or 
New Community Movement; Saemaül Undong, 1971-79), which origi- 
nally began as a top-down rural development plan, functioned as a “social 
mobilization mechanism” to induce such work in rural areas (Han 2004). 
In 1973, the Factory New Village Movement (Kongjang Saemaül Undong) 
brought to factories the same “Saemaŭl spirit" of diligence, self-help, 
and teamwork while also emphasizing increased productivity and labor- 
management cooperation. In his Export Day Speech that year, Park explic- 
itly emphasized the “family-like atmosphere” and “complete harmony 
between employees and employers” to strengthen the firm-as-family motif 
of this movement (C. H. Park 1979, 216, 251-52). With “Treat employees 
like family. Do factory work like your own personal work!” as its major 
slogan, the movement promoted ideological conformity and a compliant 
worker mentality to improve productivity and encourage the capital-labor 
cohesion deemed necessary for a successful export-led industrialization 
(J.-J. Choi 1989). In these ways, the Park regime also engaged heavily in 
ideological mobilization to actualize the goals of export-oriented indus- 
trialization, which was to generate economic growth through exports and 
ultimately lift the country out of poverty. 


Industrial Complexes and Export-Oriented Industrialization 


Scholars have long argued that market forces alone cannot adequately 
explain South Korea’s economic “miracle.” The South Korean state was 
not a minimalist state envisioned by neoclassical economists—rather, the 
government made strategic interventions in the economy through indus- 
trial targeting and selective allocation of resources in strategic sectors. In 
other words, the successful implementation of Park’s export-oriented strat- 
egy (which hinged on the economy-first ideology) relied not only on the 
abundant supply of labor but also on the state-led development of manu- 
facturing industries. According to Alice Amsden (1992), the South Korean 
miracle was a product of the state intervening in the market to deliber- 
ately get the relative prices “wrong” (providing subsidies to private firms 
that distorted the relative prices of goods) rather than getting the prices 
“right” (in accordance with market forces), and in doing so allowed indus- 
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tries (targeted for development) to grow and become globally competi- 
tive. It was the relative autonomy of the *developmental state" (Amsden 
1992; Deyo 1989; Haggard 2018; Johnson 1982; Jones and Sakong 1990; 
Woo-Cumings 1999) and its competent and meritocratic bureaucracy that 
facilitated the formulation of efficient, coherent, and consistent economic 
policies and their effective implementation.* 

'Ihe Economic Planning Board (Kyóngje Kihoegwón), which was 
a state bureaucratic agency created by Park in 1961, had unprecedented 
power over developing economic plans (i.e., the FYED plans), allocat- 
ing resources and budgets, and attracting foreign capital. The Economic 
Planning Board was headed by the deputy prime minister and staffed by 
bureaucrats known for their intellectual capabilities and educational back- 
ground in business and economics. It was through the first three FYED 
plans (1962—76)—under the auspices of the Economic Planning Board— 
that the development policy changed from import-substitution industri- 
alization to export-oriented industrialization. And this shift to export- 
oriented industrialization in the 1960s accompanied the development of 
industrial complexes. 


Development of Industrial Complexes 


Korea’s successful export-led industrialization relied on the construction 
of massive industrial complexes beginning in the early 1960s. The govern- 
ment’s plan for the development of industrial complexes was conceived at 
the onset of Park’s rule. One week after the government’s announcement of 
the First FYED Plan on January 13, 1962, the Special Act for Expropria- 
tion of Land for Manufacturing Zone Development was enacted, promptly 
beginning the development of industrial complexes or industrial estates 
(kongóp tanji). Defined as “complexes planned and developed according to 
a comprehensive plan for the collective establishment and development of 
factories” (Industrial Location and Development Act, article 2, clause 2), 
these complexes were a focal point in the Korean government’s export- 
led industrialization strategy. Earlier industrialization efforts had left 
the country with little infrastructure of this kind—as mentioned earlier, 
although industrial development first began under Japanese colonial rule 
in the 1930s and 1940s, it was designed to aid Japan’s war efforts, not to 
serve Korea. In addition, much of the physical infrastructure built during 
that time was destroyed during the Korean War.’ The new industrial com- 
plexes were designed to fill that void. Additionally, concentrating factories 
in designated areas was intended to yield several benefits: synergic effects 
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among related industries, increased exports and employment opportuni- 
ties, and the free exchange of technology. 

The development of industrial complexes reflected the government's 
industrial strategy that first focused on light manufacturing industries fol- 
lowed by heavy industries. As Korea’s original comparative advantage was 
cheap and abundant labor, light manufacturing sectors such as textiles, gar- 
ments, footwear, and simple electronics—all of which took advantage of 
this resource—were the key sectors for the expansion of industrial exports 
in the 1960s. In order to establish this competitive advantage on a global 
scale, the Development of Export Industrial Complexes Act was enacted on 
September 14, 1964, and based on this legislation, Korean Export Indus- 
trial Complex No. 1 was developed in the Kuro district of Seoul, followed 
by No. 2 and No. 3 in Seoul and No. 4, No. 5, and No. 6 in Pup'yóng and 
Chuan of Inch'ón. These industrial complexes focused on textile and sew- 
ing industries to foster export industries in the 1960s. 

The export industrial complexes were the first of many industrial com- 
plexes, and they were not the only kind. The Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry worked with local governments to establish general (or regional) 
industrial complexes in provincial capital cities in inland areas such as 
Kwangju, Taejon, Chónju, Ch'óngju, Taegu, and Ch'unch'ón. Subse- 
quently, industrial complex development expanded to small- and medium- 
sized regional cities such as Iri, Wónju, and Mokp'o. Finally, private indus- 
trial complexes were set up to regulate the preexisting individual sites of 
private enterprises in Kyónggi, Inch'ón, Pusan, and Taegu. Such industrial 
complexes included the Yóngdüngp'o Mechanical Industrial Complex, 
Korean Plastic Industry Complex, Inch'ón Mechanical Industrial Com- 
plex, Inch'ón Non-ferrous Metal Industrial Complex, and Korea Materials 
Corporation. 

‘To support the governments HCI Drive, the Industrial Complex 
Development Promotion Act was enacted in 1973, and additional large- 
scale industrial complexes were built in coastal areas that had the ports, 
water supply, and land availability needed to support the factories! produc- 
tion capacity. Developed as part of new industrial cities, these complexes 
specialized in particular industries: chemical industries were assigned to 
Ulsan and Yósu, steel to Pohang, electronics industries to Kumi, mechani- 
cal industries to Ch'angwón, and shipbuilding to Pusan, Ulsan, and Kóje.^ 

The development of these complexes led to regional economic imbal- 
ances. In 1977, the government aimed to correct these imbalances with 
the launch of the Fourth FYED Plan (1977-81) and the enactment of the 
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Distribution of Industry Act, both of which suppressed the overconcen- 
tration of industries in large metropolitan areas and promoted distribu- 
tion to other regions. The government also passed the Regional Industrial 
Development Act, which limited new industries in the already industry- 
rich Seoul and the surrounding areas. It aimed to disperse Seoul's popu- 
lation and industry by creating Regional Industrial Development Enter- 
prise Zones and developing more industrial complexes, such as the Panwol 
Special Zone and Namdong Industrial Complexes. In 1983, the Act on 
Promoting the Development of Income Sources for Agricultural and Fish- 
ing Villages led to the development of agricultural industrial complexes in 
rural areas. Finally, from 1986 to 1990, the government aimed to reduce 
regional economic disparities caused by the uneven patterns of industrial- 
ization in the preceding two decades: they built additional industrial com- 
plexes in areas that did not yet have any. 

These government-built industrial complexes were constructed all 
over the country, fostering manufacturing activity and employment. And 
in order to cope with the dramatic increase in demand for technicians 
and skilled workers in these large-scale industrial complexes, especially in 
heavy and chemical industry, the government was compelled to make other 
changes as well: it expanded vocational educational schools and the voca- 
tional training system, and it improved the technical qualification system. 
(The educational policies and their impacts will be discussed in more detail 
in chapter 4.) Table 2.1 provides information on the number of industrial 
complexes built between 1961 and 1987 and their combined sizes in each 
administrative region of the country. 


TABLE 2.1. Number and Size of Industrial Complexes by Administrative 
Region, 1963-1987 


Administrative Region Number of ICs Total Size of ICs (1,000777) 
Seoul 3 2,185 
Inch'ón and Kyónggi 11 50,138 
Kangwón 5 5,786 
Ch'ungbuk 2 4,032 
Ch'ungnam and Taejón 3 2,115 
Chónbuk 7 12,434 
Chónnam and Kwangju 11 26,575 
Kyóngbuk and Taegu 13 42,968 
Kyóngnam and Pusan 12 124,466 
Cheju — — 


Source: Sanggongbu (Ministry of Commerce) (1989). 
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State-Business Relations and Labor Repression 
for Export-Led Industrialization 


Korea's miraculous export-led economic growth—facilitated by the devel- 
opment of industrial complexes—was possible not only due to its devel- 
opmental state and meritocratic bureaucracy but also due to its close rela- 
tionship with the domestic capitalists that emerged under the protection 
of the state. The government’s effort to promote export industrialization, 
especially in the HCI sector in the 1970s, contributed to the development 
of large conglomerates, known as the chaebols,* that worked closely with the 
state authorities in carrying out economic plans.? 'Io encourage such firms 
to expand and take risks in state-designated industries (e.g., automobiles, 
ships, electronics, and electrical parts in the 19705), the state provided low- 
interest loans, tax cuts, and foreign capital to those in the business sector 
that engaged in those industries. The government supported chaebóls that 
had a proven track record of risk-taking, managerial capability, and high 
performance; it also allowed failing cbaebóls to go under (E. Kim and G.-S. 
Park 2011). The government also offered these businesses favors based 
on their export performance, and it was able to control and discipline 
them through financial institutions: the state (specifically, the Ministry 
of Finance) had nationalized all commercial banks and made the Bank of 
Korea subordinate to the government. ‘Thus, though they were technically 
private firms, the chaebóls were under quite a bit of government control. 
Over time, however, the chaebols and business associations did increase 
their power vis-à-vis the state because they drove a significant portion of 
the national economy. For instance, in 1977, 100 chaebol companies made 
up 48.3% of the nation’s gross national product in terms of total sales, 
and the top ten companies accounted for 25.6% (J.-J. Choi 1989, 58-59). 
Although the state was initially in a commanding position in the formula- 
tion and implementation of industrial policies such as the export-oriented 
industrialization policy and HCI Drive, the government (starting under 
Park's rule, but even more so in the postauthoritarian period) increasingly 
found itself in an interdependent relationship with the chaebdls. These com- 
panies ultimately became "too big to fail," and the government often had 
to accommodate their demands for bailouts in times of economic crisis. 
Given their increasingly close relationship, domestic capitalists and 
the government shared an interest in achieving the national export target 
during the industrialization period. To do that, both wanted to keep costs 
down and maintain export competitiveness, and so both were motivated to 
repress labor and any demands for improved working conditions. Accord- 
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ingly, throughout industrialization, working hours were long and wages 
were low by international standards." Workers also had no effective orga- 
nization to advocate for and protect their rights. The authoritarian govern- 
ments established firm control over unions, all of which were required to 
affiliate themselves with the Federation of Korean Trade Unions (FKTU; 
Han'guk Nodong Chohap Ch'ongyónmaeng). Developed under Syngman 
Rhee (1948—60) as a quasi-government organ to combat left-wing union- 
ism prior to the Korean War (1950—53), the FKTU was revived and reor- 
ganized by the Park government in 1963. It would be placed under further 
restrictions during Chun Doo Hwan’s rule (1980-87) and would remain 
the only officially sanctioned umbrella organization for workers in Korea 
throughout the authoritarian period and even after political democratiza- 
tion in 1987 (i.e., until the Korean Confederation of Trade Unions was 
officially recognized in 1999). Throughout the authoritarian period, the 
FKTU had no genuine interest in promoting workers’ welfare (Koo 2001, 
26-27); workers often referred to the FKTU-affiliated unions as dyong 
unions, meaning antilabor, pro-company, and antidemocratic. 

This initial shift occurred during the Park regime, when all labor poli- 
cies became increasingly authoritarian and repressive. The 1963 amend- 
ment of the labor laws banned unions from participating in political activ- 
ities and from establishing a second union (which would allow there to 
be one at both the plant and national levels). In 1969, the government 
announced the Provisional Exceptional Law Concerning Labor Unions 
and the Settlement of Labor Disputes in Foreign-Invested Firms, which 
imposed severe restrictions on labor organizing and prohibited strikes at 
foreign-invested firms. Furthermore, in 1971, the Law Concerning Special 
Measures for Safeguarding National Security suspended two of the three 
basic rights of workers guaranteed by the constitution: the right to bar- 
gain collectively and the right to engage in collective action. Subsequently, 
under Chun’s rule, with the revised Trade Union Act in 1980, the govern- 
ment decentralized the union structure, thereby eliminating industry-wide 
collective bargaining. The revised labor law also prohibited “third-party 
intervention,” making bargaining possible only between a company and a 
plant union and thereby preempting any linkage between labor and polit- 
ical opposition groups. Building on these drastic changes in policy, the 
South Korean authoritarian governments relied heavily on repression to 
manage and discipline labor. Rather than imposing discipline via legal or 
bureaucratic institutions (such as the Ministry of Labor or regional labor 
councils), the autocrats often resorted to coercive institutions such as the 
police, the Korea Central Intelligence Agency (Chungang Chóngbobu), 
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and military security forces to suppress labor activism. And, as pointed out 
by Hagen Koo (2001, 28), the labor policies of the authoritarian era not 
only reflected the regime's attempt to mobilize workers economically as 
an element of production but also reflected its goal of demobilizing them 
politically as a possible threat to regime stability. As shown in the rest of 
the chapter, this very repression sowed the seeds of the regime's downfall. 


The Short-Term Effect of Industrial Policy 
on Authoritarian Regime Stability 


Despite the regime's repressive practices, a significant portion of Korean 
society embraced the country's economic growth and the regime’s narrative 
about what was necessary to sustain it. To generate this kind of loyalty, the 
regime equated economic growth with fighting both poverty and the threat 
of Communism (from North Korea). This framing was successful: many 
workers became loyal to the state and embraced their state-propagated 
identity as industrial warrior-citizens. The Park regime launched the 
Saemaül Factory Movement and used the rhetoric of nationalism and 
developmentalism to shape workers’ motivation and self-identity. Factory 
workers were called sanóp ŭi chonsa (industrial warrior), sandp ŭi yokkun 
(builders of industry), and such’ul ŭi yokkun (chief producers of exports), as 
illustrated in Park's Labor Day Speech delivered on March 10, 1966: 


Each and every one of the Korean workers who are right now work- 
ing busily in factories, in mines, or on a railroad or harbor, or in 
other workplaces across Korea, is the true pillar and warrior in our 
effort for the modernization of our homeland. (Park 1966, cited in 
W. Kim 2016, 212) 


Female factory workers had particular motivations for embracing this 
identity. As the majority of the factory workers in light (labor-intensive) 
industry, they were traditionally looked down upon by society at large 
and were often referred to using the derogatory term gongsuni (“little miss 
factory”). In an interview with the Korea Times (2015), Han Myónghüi, 
a union leader of Control Data Company from 1980 until its closing in 
1982, said that she hated being called gongsuni, which she described as “a 
term for a less educated young female manufacturing worker." Against this 
background, these workers began to embrace the state-propagated iden- 
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tity, which commanded greater respect than was usually granted to them. 
Even some of those at Dongil Textile Company—a workplace that was 
famous for labor activism during the 1970s, when labor activism wasn’t 
prevalent—called themselves “pillars of industry” because doing so “made 
them to feel like valuable and productive members of society and contribu- 
tors to the national economy" (W. Kim 2016, 214). Yi Chaesón, a female 
worker at this company, illustrated this attitude: 


I've worked for Dongil Bangjik [Dongil Textile] for two years now. 
Still a young girl when I first entered this place, now I am a grown 
woman and I became a pillar of industry [emphasis added] who pours 
all my care into cloth-weaving. . . . Some of my colleagues tease me 
sometimes, calling me the stingy one. But I couldn’t care less about 
what they say. I just know too well the contempt that awaits me if I 
do not have money, and the fool I will be treated as. So, no matter 
what others said around me, I saved and saved, at all costs. (Yi 1976, 
cited in W. Kim 2016, 213) 


As this quote demonstrates, workers—even those at firms where indepen- 
dent anti-FKTU unions had formed—were susceptible to the economic 
development slogans of the Park regime. 

Although they did not have the same motivations as female factory 
workers, male skilled workers in the heavy and chemical industry likewise 
conformed to Park’s nation-building HCI program as patriotic and obedi- 
ent “industrial warriors” and remained “voluntarily docile” even after Park’s 
demise in 1979 (H.-A. Kim 2020, 12). This embrace of the state-propagated 
identity of industrial warriors meant that Korean workers—both female 
and male, in both light manufacturing and HCI firms—internalized the 
state’s goals as their own personal goals. They were mobilized by the state 
in a manner that compelled them to accept the regime’s values, thereby 
legitimizing the Park regime’s economy-first ideology. 

Regime support was cultivated not only among factory workers but also 
ona broader scale. Like other authoritarian regimes in Latin America (e.g., 
Mexico under the Institutional Revolutionary Party) and the Middle East 
and North Africa (e.g., Jordan, Syria, and Egypt), Korean autocrats were 
able to garner popular support by providing economic and material ben- 
efits to targeted groups.!! Proximity to industrial complexes benefited local 
residents by (1) expanding employment opportunities, (2) increasing the 
local population and tax revenue, (3) motivating significant investment in 
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infrastructure such as transportation, facilities, sewage systems, electricity, 
and housing clusters, and (4) providing welfare benefits to workers in the 
manufacturing sector, including injury insurance and medical insurance 
(Han'guk Ünhaeng 1970; Hong and Park 2016, 6). Such benefits encour- 
aged popular support for the regimes. 

This relationship between industrial policy and regime support is borne 
out in a study conducted by Ji Yeon Hong and Sunkyoung Park (2016). 
It shows that the construction of industrial complexes generated popular 
support for the authoritarian regimes, as evidenced by electoral gains for 
Parks Democratic Republican Party (Minju Konghwadang) and Chun’s 
Democratic Justice Party (Minju Chóngüidang)." In the 1978 National 
Assembly election, despite winning fewer overall votes than the opposi- 
tion New Democratic Party (Sinmindang) in the aggregate (at the national 
level), Park’s Democratic Republican Party gained 12%-14% more votes 
in areas chosen as sites for industrial complexes. This finding suggests 
that some Korean voters supported the authoritarian regime by voting 
for the incumbent party in return for the successful implementation of an 
industrial policy that generated (or was anticipated to generate) economic 
growth for their local communities. 

Interestingly, however, the study also reveals that the political effect 
of these industrial complexes disappears as the construction of industrial 
complexes approaches completion. Although the authors of the study 
find that constituents increased their support for the ruling party in the 
election immediately following the government's announcement that it 
would build an industrial complex in their areas, they do not find an addi- 
tional positive effect on ruling party vote share when the construction of 
industrial complexes began or was completed. They even observe stag- 
nation of support during the construction period. The results of Hong 
and Park's (2016) study suggest that although the construction of indus- 
trial complexes did initially help the ruling party garner electoral support 
to maintain its control of the National Assembly, the political effects of 
industrial complexes on regime support—exhibited in voting behavior— 
decreased over time." 

‘To sum up this section, the development of industrial complexes ini- 
tially had a stabilizing effect on autocratic rule by allowing the autocrats to 
legitimate the economy-first ideology, buy political legitimacy, and increase 
regime support with economic benefits and performance derived from the 
industrial complexes. The subsequent section empirically investigates the 
long-term effect on the labor movement that destabilized the regime. 
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The Long-Term Effect of Industrial Policy 
on Authoritarian Regime Stability 


Although we have empirical evidence of the short-term effect (1.e., increased 
regime support) of the industrial policies on regime stability, there has not 
been an empirical investigation of the long-term impact of these policies. 
To fill that gap, this section examines the long-term impact of industrial 
policy on labor activism. Given that incumbent party vote share has been 
used as a proxy for measuring more support for the incumbent regime, lev- 
els of antigovernment protest (regarding industrial and labor issues) should 
effectively measure dissent or less regime support. It will be the measure 
used for that purpose here. 


The Development of the Labor Movement under Authoritarian Rule 


During the authoritarian period, labor had little power, and workers are 
understood to have largely remained submissive, unorganized, and politi- 
cally quiescent. Frederick Deyo (1989, 3-5) describes this lack of power 
and influence, saying that “organized labor [in newly industrialized East 
Asian countries] played a politically marginal role and insignificant role in 
national affairs. . . . Rapid, sustained industrialization has not altered the 
weak political position of labor . . . [and] despite the creation of a vast fac- 
tory work force over a period of three decades, labor movements in general 
remain controlled and inconsequential.” Although labor organizations did 
emerge in the 1920s under Japanese colonial rule as well as briefly dur- 
ing the postliberation period (1945—48), the leftist unions were completely 
destroyed by right-wing forces and U.S. military forces during and after 
the Korean War. Labor disputes also reemerged after the fall of the Rhee 
regime (1948-60) but were immediately repressed by the newly established 
Park regime in May 1961. The consistency of labor weakness during the 
authoritarian period is often explained by the colonial legacy (e.g., Kohli 
2004), strong anticommunist regimes that emerged in the postwar period 
and wiped out preexisting leftist labor movements, and the authoritarian 
governments’ use of a security-oriented approach to labor exclusion and 
repression (Koo 2001; 2011). 

Despite brief interludes in which labor tried to regain power, Korean 
labor was weak overall throughout the 1960s," and it was not until the 
1970s that the labor movement began to grow through the formation of 
anti-FKTU independent labor unions. These unions started to form 
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first among female workers in small, light manufacturing industries in the 
highly urbanized Seoul and Inch'ón areas." Because this struggle focused 
on forming independent unions, it is often referred to as the “democratic 
union movement” (minju nojo undong). This movement was important but 
was limited in the sense that (1) only a minority of individuals opted for 
collective resistance, (2) it was geographically concentrated in the Seoul- 
Kyónggi-Inch'ón area, and (3) their demands were mostly focused on 
economic issues such as wage increases and better working conditions. 
Despite its growth in the midst of a repressive, anticommunist climate, 
the movement did not criticize the government's developmentalist policy 
or the state-led economic development (W. Kim 2016, 214), and the labor 
struggles were confined to a single firm or union. 

In contrast, the labor struggles of the mid- to late 1980s were charac- 
terized by interfirm solidarity strikes, which gave them increased collec- 
tive power. This power was first exhibited on June 22, 1985, at the Kuro 
Industrial Complex (officially the Korea Export Industrial Complex Zones 
1-3, located in the Kuro district of Seoul). On that date, the arrest of three 
union leaders at Daewoo Apparel, a small manufacturer of womens cloth- 
ing, sparked a weeklong strike that was joined by workers at nine other 
companies inside the industrial complex and by students and dissident 
(minjung) groups, who staged sympathetic street demonstrations outside 
the factory gates. This tactic of engaging in solidarity struggles, in which 
workers across several factories in the same industry or region acted col- 
lectively, laid the foundation for the democratic labor movement. 

Labor struggles of the 1980s had another distinctive characteristic as 
well: they were transformed into political struggles (K. Yu 2002). Workers 
in the 1980s no longer limited their demands to economic issues and no 
longer only targeted their employers—instead, they started to challenge 
the existing system of state-led economic development.'? During the Kuro 
Solidarity Strike (discussed in detail in chapter 3), for example, workers 
began to make political demands, shouting slogans such as “Stop repress- 
ing the labor movement,” “Revise the labor law," and “The minister of 
labor should step down” (K. Yu 2002, 135). Following that strike, labor 
activists (many of whom were students-turned-workers) became inter- 
ested in forming broader and more politically oriented labor organizations 
that focused outside the confines of enterprise unions. Two such regional 
(or area-based) political organizations—the Seoul Council of the Labor 
Movement (Sónoryón) and the Inch'ón Council of the Labor Movement 
(Innoryón)—were established to overcome enterprise unionism and pur- 
sue broader political goals. 
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In addition to expanding its goals, the labor movement formed alliances 
with other opposition groups in society, including progressive Christian 
groups in the 1970s (Chang 2015a) and college students in the 1980s (N. 
Lee 2007) (see chapter 3 for more on these alliances). These alliances were 
crucial to the development and growth of the movement. The product 
of this cumulative growth in workers’ capacity to systematically organize 
and engage in collective action became visible during the democratic tran- 
sition. In the wake of democratization in 1987 (indicated by the vertical 
dashed line in figure 2.1), there was an explosion of strikes and protests on 
a scale unseen before in Korea. It involved approximately 1.2 million work- 
ers (about a third of the regularly employed workforce) from most major 
industries, including the mining, manufacturing, shipbuilding, transpor- 
tation, and service sectors. These protests, now referred to as the Great 
Workers’ Struggle (or the Great Labor Uprising), erupted from July to 
August 1987 and represented the largest labor protests since the founding 
of the Republic of Korea in 1948. 

The demands raised during this first nationwide labor movement were 
not limited to economic issues; they also focused on the democratization of 
the workplace (S. Kim 2000). The issues raised at these sit-ins and strikes 
included labor rights, wage issues (e.g., guaranteed minimum wage, paid 
vacation, overtime pay), improvement of labor conditions, and liquidation 
of the existing state-corporatist unions and establishment of democratic 
unions. As explained by Kyung Moon Hwang (2017), “The laborers who 
had so long sacrificed for their employers would not have made the break- 
through toward gaining their fair treatment and recognition of their eco- 
nomic rights. .. . Without the Great Labor Uprising, the democratization 
of 1987 would have been incomplete, perhaps even meaningless.” Many of 
the independent unions that were established during and after the Great 
Workers’ Struggle went on to form regional trade union councils. They led 
the movement to establish an independent federation of trade unions—as 
an alternative to FKT'U—that resulted in the launch of the Korea Trade 
Union Congress (Chónnohyóp) in January 1990.? 

As this section has shown, Korea's labor movement grew gradually 
throughout the authoritarian period. And, given its history, it would be 
misleading to think that the Great Workers’ Struggle in 1987 was an iso- 
lated incident from previous struggles. The labor movement also evolved 
under export-led, labor-intensive industrialization. Alongside the develop- 
ment of industrial complexes, we witnessed the growing solidarity among 
workers within and across factories. 


Fig 2.1. Number of 
labor disputes and 


labor unions, 1963-91. 


Figures are produced 
using table 7.1 in Koo 
(2001, 159). 
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Data and Methodology 


In examining the long-term impact of the industrial policy on labor activ- 
ism, I focus on the subnational variation found in the 1987 Great Workers’ 
Struggle (GWS). The dependent variable, Great Workers’ Struggle Protests, 
is the number of protests in a given county (si, gun, gu; note that this is 
the administrative division below provinces?) during the Great Work- 
ers’ Struggle of July and August 1987. “Protests” include strikes, sit-ins, 
street demonstrations, and rallies, including union formation rallies (mojo 
kyólsóng taeboe). The data is from an original dataset of 1,285 events during 
the GWS that I created using archival materials from the Korea Democ- 
racy Foundation Archives, The July-August Mass Struggle of tbe Workers 
published by the Christian Institute for the Study of Justice and Devel- 
opment (Han'guk Kidokkyo Sahoe Munje Yón'guwón), and the National 
Trade Union Council White Paper published by the National Trade Union 
Council White Paper Publication Committee (Chón'guk Nodong Cho- 
hap Hyóbüihoe Paeksó Palgan Wiwónhoe) and the Labor Movement His- 
tory Archives (Nodong Undong Yóksa Charyosil) (see the appendix for the 
detailed data description). 

Following Hong and Park's (2016) approach to empirically measuring 
the effect of industrial complexes,”! I construct two main independent vari- 
ables: (1) Presence of IC (industrial complex) is a dummy variable indicating 
whether a given county contains at least one industrial complex in 1987 
and (2) Duration of IC is the number of years since a given county has had at 
least one industrial complex. The first measure gets at the treatment effect 
of industrial complexes (presence effect) and the second measure captures 
the temporal dimension of the treatment effect (intensity of the treatment 
effect), allowing me to explore the short-term versus long-term effect of 
industrial complexes on labor activism. ‘These measures are created using 
data on 62 industrial complexes that existed and were in operation in 1987, 
found in An Overview of Industrial Complexes (Kongóp tanji byónbwang) pub- 
lished by the Chungso Kióp Hyóptong Chohap Chunganghoe (Korea 
Federation of Small and Medium Business) in 1989. 

Figure 2.2 displays the subnational variation in protest intensity (with 
darker shades of gray representing greater intensity) in each county, along 
with sites of completed industrial complexes in 1987 (represented by the 
dots). T'he figure shows an apparent link between industrial complexes and 
intensity of labor activism—it shows that counties surrounding industrial 
complexes witnessed more labor protests during the GWS than did those 
without such complexes. 
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Fig 2.2. Level of protests during the 1987 Great Workers’ Struggle and the location of 
industrial complexes. Data on industrial complexes are from Sanggongbu (Ministry of 
Commerce) (1989) and Maeil Kyóngje Shinmunsa (Maeil Business Newspaper) (1987). 
Protest data are from the author's dataset. 


Before I rigorously examine the link between industrial complexes and 
these labor protests, I have to confirm that these labor protests were pro- 
democratic. In doing so, I use an ordinary least squares (OLS) regression 
to regress the total number of protests during the GWS on the oppo- 
sition candidates' vote shares in the first free direct presidential election 
since 1971, which was held in December 1987.” As table 2.2 shows, the 
coefficient of Great Workers? Struggle Protests is statistically significant and 
positive. It shows that counties with more GWS protests had a higher vote 
share for the opposition candidates in the presidential election that was 
held two months after the Great Workers’ Struggle than did counties with 
fewer GWS protests. The estimate suggests that having experienced one 
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TABLE 2.2. The Great Workers' Struggle Protests and Electoral Support for 
the Opposition Candidates in the 1987 Presidential Election 


Opposition Vote Share (1987) 


Great Workers' Struggle Protests 0.135*** 
(0.045) 
NKDP Vote Share (1985 Legislative) 15777" 
(6.029) 
Urbanization 7.620*** 
(1.526) 
(Log) College Student Population 1.439** 
(0.628) 
Honam Region 48.113*** 
(1.836) 
Yóngnam Region 0.249 
(1.748) 
N 211 
R 0.805 
Adjusted R? 0.799 
Residual Std. Error 10.082 (df = 204) 
F Statistic 140.265*** (df = 6; 204) 


Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. 
*p < 0.1, **p < 0.05, ***p < 0.01 


additional protest during the GWS is associated with 0.14% more votes 
for the opposition candidates. 

In estimating the average causal (or treatment) effect of industrial 
complexes on labor activism in 1987, I follow Acharya, Blackwell, and 
Sen (2016) and use a two-stage regression estimator called the sequential 
g-estimator (Joffe and Greene 2009; Vansteelandt 2009) to estimate the 
controlled direct effect of industrial complexes, which is the causal effect 
of industrial complexes when the mediator is fixed at the same value for 
all units. I do so because estimating the treatment effect while controlling 
for post-treatment covariates may introduce post-treatment bias into the 
analysis. In this case, the proposed mechanism (the moderating variable 
or the moderator) driving the treatment effect of industrial complexes on 
labor protests is the concentration of manufacturing factories, Manufactur- 
ing Firms (1987), which is a post-treatment covariate that is directly or 
indirectly affected by the treatment itself (i.e., construction of industrial 
complexes). Previous research supports the argument for this mechanism, 
showing that workers in large, heavy-industry companies concentrated in 
industrial complexes are better able to organize unions and engage in con- 
frontational strategies than are workers who are dispersed through numer- 
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ous small firms (Huang 1999; J. Kim 1993, 199; Orru, Woosely Biggart, 
and Hamilton 1997; G.-Y. Shin 1994). Additionally, in Korean Workers: 
The Culture and Politics of Class Formation, Hagen Koo (2001) identifies 
the concentrated pattern of industrialization as one of the features that 
contributed to the development of working-class identity in Korea—here 
I suggest that its role expanded into other realms, too. 

‘To measure the concentration of factories in each county, I use the 
number of manufacturing firms found in the Report on Mining and Manu- 
facturing Survey (Kwanggongóp t'onggye chosa pogosò) published by Kyóngje 
Kihoegwón (Economic Planning Board) in 1987.? This measure, which is 
the most comprehensive one that I was able to locate at the county level, 
captures the mediating role that the concentration of manufacturing firms 
(resulting from the governments construction of industrial complexes) 
would play in the causal pathway. That is, although a county may contain 
manufacturing firms regardless of whether it also contains an industrial 
complex, the number of manufacturing firms is likely to increase with the 
presence of an industrial complex. As the summary statistics (in table 2.3) 
show, the number of manufacturing firms ranged from 2 (minimum) to 
3,394 (maximum), with a mean of 243 firms and a standard deviation of 


492 firms. 


TABLE 2.3. Summary Statistics 


Statistic N Mean St. Dev. Min Max 

Outcome Variable 

Labor Protest Events (1987) 214 5.178 20.449 0 253 

Industrial Complex Variables 

Presence of Industrial Complex — 214 0.196 0.398 0 1 

Duration of Industrial Complex — 214 2.752 6.164 0 26 

Pretreatment Covariates 

Distance to Nearest Port (zz) 214 52,419.410 — 33,699.910 971.486 148,125.500 

Prop. Rural Households (1960) 214 55.818 27.449 0.012 86.460 

Prop. Employed in 214 7.052 7.672 0.858 55.203 
Manufacturing (1960) 

Population (1960) 214  117,026.300  76,319.300 — 8,866 702,863 

1987 Covariates 

Manufacturing Firms (1987) 214 243.379 492.305 2 3,394 

Unemployment (1985) 214 0.395 0.105 0.161 0.723 

Population Density (1985) 214 0.138 0.427 0.003 4.102 

Population (1985) 214  185,726.300 233,925.800 17,281 2,029,853 

June Democratic Uprising (1987) 214 0.318 0.467 0 1 
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The analysis also includes post-treatment control variables for the 
mediator-outcome relationship, which are unemployment, population 
density, and population in 1985.?* In addition to these controls, I include 
a dummy variable for counties that experienced protests during the June 
Democratic Uprising, a nationwide pro-democracy protest in 1987 that 
occurred one to two months before the GWS. This variable is important 
to include because the uprising could have provided a political oppor- 
tunity for the GWS protestors (Koo 2001, 162). Lastly, I include four 
pretreatment confounders: distance to the nearest port, proportion of 
rural households, proportion of employed population in manufacturing, 
and population in 1960.5 These confounders capture the geographic 
conditions and locational efficiency that the government considered in 
allocating industrial complexes, especially during the early phase of the 
development of industrial complexes. These confounders are included in 
the analysis to examine whether the presence of an industrial complex— 
not these geographic conditions—has a causal effect on the dependent 
variable—labor activism. 


Empirical Analysis 


To estimate the direct effect of industrial complexes on labor protests and 
ensure that it is not completely driven by the mediator, I follow Acha- 
rya, Blackwell, and Sen (2016) and estimate the average controlled direct 
effect (ACDE). This measure indicates that the industrial complexes had 
an actual direct effect on the outcome (i.e., labor protests) when it is sta- 
tistically significant and greater than zero. The difference between ACDE 
and the total effect (or the average treatment effect; ATE) would tell us the 
extent to which a mediator participates in a mechanism, either through (1) 
indirect effects or (2) the (causal) interaction between the treatment and 
mediator at the individual (in this case, county) level.” 

Table 2.4 displays the total effect of industrial complexes in columns (1) 
and (3) for Presence of IC and Duration of IC. Columns (2) and (4) report the 
average controlled direct effect of industrial complexes setting Manufactur- 
ing Firms (1987) to its mean value. The estimated ACDES for both Presence 
of IC and Duration of IC are statistically significant and positive, suggesting 
that there is a strong direct effect of industrial complexes on labor protests 
(that is not completely driven by the mediator). As illustrated in the table, 
during the GWS, there were approximately eight more protests in coun- 
ties with industrial complexes than in those without industrial complexes, 
holding everything else at constant and fixing the mediator at its mean. 
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TABLE 2.4. Effects of Industrial Complexes 
Labor Protests, 1987 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Presence of IC 11.924*** 7.636*** 
(1.770) (2.650) 

Duration of IC 0.885*** 0.560*** 

(0.112) (0.094) 
Province Fixed Effects "4 v "4 P4 
1960 Covariates "4 v P4 P4 
1987 Covariates v v 
Bootstrapped SEs v P4 
Model OLS Seq. g-est. OLS Seq. g-est. 
N 214 214 214 214 
R 0.823 0.822 0.834 0.828 


Note: Baseline estimates are reported in columns (1) and (3). Columns (2) and (4) report the average con- 
trolled direct effect (ACDE) under Manufacturing Firms (1987) 2 mean of Manufacturing Firms (1987). 
Columns (2) and (4) use sequential g-estimator of Joffe and Greene (2009) and Vansteelandt (2009) to 
estimate the ACDE of industrial complexes. First-stage estimates from the sequential g-estimation model 
are reported in the online appendix A2.1. 

*p « 0.1, **p « 0.05, ***p < 0.01 


And, ceteris paribus, a five-year increase in the duration of industrial com- 
plexes is associated with an increase of three protests, with the mediator 
set at its mean for all units. These results demonstrate that industrial com- 
plexes directly and indirectly contributed to the increased labor activism, 
and that counties that had industrial complexes for a longer period of time 
had more protests during the GWS. 

‘To ensure that these results are not driven by the modeling assump- 
tions in sequential g-estimation, I also perform nearest-neighbor Mahala- 
nobis distance matching and find that there is a statistically significant and 
positive effect of the presence of industrial complexes on labor protests 
in 1987. The full results are reported in figure A2.1 and table A2.2 in the 
online appendix. 

To assess the strength of the causal mechanism, I examine the differ- 
ence between the ATE and ACDE. As seen in table 2.4, the estimated 
ACDEs in columns (2) and (4) are smaller than the estimated ATEs in 
columns (1) and (3) (assuming that there is no interaction between the 
treatment and the mediators at the individual levels). In fact, fixing the 
mediator eliminates about 36% and 25% of the ATE of IC Presence and IC 
Duration, respectively. Figure 2.3 further shows that the effect of industrial 
complexes (for both Presence of IC and Duration of IC) on labor protests 
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Fig 2.3. The average controlled direct effect (ACDE) of industrial complexes as 
a function of the fixed level of manufacturing firms. The vertical lines are 9596 
confidence intervals from 1,000 bootstrapped replications. 
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in 1987 is stronger (i.e., more positive) in counties with a higher con- 
centration of manufacturing firms. The table and figure suggest that the 
mediator—concentration of manufacturing firms—did play an important 
role as a causal mechanism." 


Robustness Checks 


As a robustness check, I examine whether, conditional on there being an 
industrial complex, there is any additional effect from the variation in dura- 
tion. I create two alternative independent variables, Long IC (a binary vari- 
able that marks whether the county had at least one IC for more than 14 
years—the mean value of the number of years that ICs were in operation 
in 1987) and Recent IC (a binary variable that marks whether the county 
had at least one IC for less than 14 years). Table 2.5 displays the results 
from estimating the effects of Long IC and Recent IC. The results show that, 
as expected, the treatment effect of ICs is stronger (based on statistical 
significance) and larger (based on the size of the coefficient) in counties 
that had ICs for a more extended time compared to those that had ICs for 
shorter amounts of time. 

Additionally, although the main results show that the geographic con- 
centration of firms played a significant role as a causal mechanism, one 


TABLE 2.5. Additional Effects from the Variation in the Duration of 
Industrial Complexes 


Labor Protests, 1987 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Recent IC 4.340* 3.468* 

(2.304) (2.803) 
Long IC 16.578*** 9.681*** 

(2.417) (4.147) 

Province Fixed Effects "4 v "4 "4 
1960 Covariates P4 4 v 4 
1987 Covariates 4 4 
Bootstrapped SEs r4 P4 
Model OLS Seq. g-est. OLS Seq. g-est. 
N 214 214 214 214 
R 0.786 0.800 0.824 0.818 


Note: Baseline estimates are reported in columns (1) and (3). Columns (2) and (4) report the aver- 
age controlled direct effect (ACDE) under Manufacturing Firms (1987) 2 mean of Manufacturing Firms 
(1987). Columns (2) and (4) use sequential g-estimator of Joffe and Greene (2009) and Vansteelandt (2009) 
to estimate the ACDE of industrial complexes. 

*p < 0.1, **p < 0.05, ***p < 0.01 
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may wonder whether the effect of industrial complexes on labor protests 
in 1987 was driven by some other factor, possibly even to a greater extent. 
The most obvious and plausible such factor is population change result- 
ing from the construction of industrial complexes. Rural-urban migration 
became a common phenomenon during industrialization, and it is likely 
that the construction encouraged such migration. The resulting changes 
in population makeup and size could have impacted the level of labor pro- 
tests. Another external factor that could have plausibly impacted the GWS 
protests was the political opportunity presented by the aforementioned 
June Democratic Uprising. As documented by scholars of social move- 
ments, political opportunity has been one of the major factors that explain 
the mobilization of movement participants as well as the success and failure 
of social movements (e.g., Kitschelt 1986; McAdam 1982; McAdam, Tar- 
row, and Tilly 2012; Meyer 2004). 

‘To address the concerns that such factors could have been driving the 
observed effect, I use sequential g-estimation to estimate the ACDE of 
industrial complexes while fixing each mediator—(log) population and 
June Democratic Uprising—at a certain value for all counties? Showing 
that there is a nonzero ACDE would suggest that the effect of industrial 
complexes is not exclusively due to population change or political oppor- 
tunity. I also separately compare the ATE and ACDE for each mediator 
to estimate support for the preferred mechanism. As shown in figure 2.4, 
the estimated ACDEs are statistically significant, positive, and greater than 
zero, suggesting that the effect of industrial complexes on labor protests 
is not completely driven by these two factors.” Additionally, while fixing 
the number of manufacturing firms eliminates about 36% of the ATE, fix- 
ing the population eliminates about 20% of the ATE, and fixing the June 
Democratic Uprising eliminates only about 7% of the ATE.” These results 
suggest that the concentration of manufacturing firms appears to play a 
greater role as a causal mechanism than do the two alternative factors. 


Conclusion 


The results of the statistical analyses of this chapter demonstrate that there 
is indeed a strong direct effect of the industrial complexes built during 
the authoritarian era on labor protests during the democratic transition 
period. It also shows that the proposed causal mechanism— concentration 
of factories—plays a significant role in the causal pathway between the two. 
Moreover, the analyses reveal that the presence of at least one industrial 
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Fig 2.4. Coefficients on Presence of IC compared. The vertical lines are 95% 
confidence intervals from 1,000 bootstrapped replications. 


complex in a given county and the /onger duration of such a presence are 
associated with a greater number of labor protests during the 1987 Great 
Workers! Struggle. This finding is significant because it demonstrates 
that the level of labor activism exhibited in 1987 was not a spontaneous 
outcome. Rather, it was reflective of the accumulated growth of the labor 
movement that was shaped by the ecological conditions surrounding the 
complexes (to be discussed in chapter 3). 

In Korea, the majority of manufacturing industries in the 1970s were 
located in large urban areas around the major axis connecting Seoul and 
Pusan. By 1984, approximately 50% of all manufacturing workers were 
located in the Seoul-Kyóngin area (Seoul, Inch'ón, and the surrounding 
areas in Kyónggi Province). Another 40% were located in the southeastern 
Yóngnam region, which was closely tied to the Heavy Chemical Industry 
Drive in the 1970s that led to the creation of industrial complexes in Ulsan, 
Masan, Ch'angwón, Kumi, and Okp'o. Figure 2.5 shows the concentra- 
tion of workers in different regions of Korea over time, measured by the 
number of workers per factory. First, it shows that the concentration of 


Workers per Factory 
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Fig 2.5. Concentration of workers, 1966-85. Statistics are from Sanggongbu (Ministry 
of Commerce) (1989). 


workers increased over time, as demonstrated by the increasing heights 
of the bars across the x-axis. Second, the concentration was highest in the 
Seoul-Kyóngin region (marked by black) in the 1960s and 1970s, when 
(lower levels of) labor activism (predominantly by female workers) was 
observed in small light manufacturing firms. The concentration of factory 
workers in the Yóngnam region (marked by the darkest shade of gray) was 
also higher in 1981 compared to that in 1971, which is consistent with 
the expectation that the concentration of workers would increase in this 
region with the HCI Drive that began in 1973. Lastly, the figure shows 
that by the mid-1980s, when labor activism was much stronger overall, 
the concentration of workers was relatively even across the country, which 
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may explain the nationwide nature of the labor protests during the Great 
Workers’ Struggle. 

In the next chapter, I engage with various primary and secondary 
sources, including archival materials, on Korean workers and the labor 
movement to delve more deeply into this causal connection—that is, I 
explain Pow the industrial complexes facilitated the gradual development of 
the labor movement that ultimately destabilized the authoritarian regime. 


THREE 


Manufacturing Protests 


Ecology of Industrial Complexes and 
the Labor Movement 


Despite the overall weakness of the labor movement vis-a-vis the strong 
authoritarian state, Korean workers developed a stronger movement than 
their counterparts in other newly industrialized East Asian economies 
(Deyo 1989; Huang 1999; Y. Lee 2011). The strength of the movement 
was reflected in the 1987 Great Workers’ Struggle and, as the statistical 
analysis in the preceding chapter has shown, the intensity of labor protest 
in any given area was driven not only by political opportunity (presented by 
the 1987 June Democratic Uprising) but also—and to a greater extent—by 
the presence of the government-built industrial complexes. This finding 
underscores the impacts of industrial policy and the underlying strength of 
the labor movement, which had to be in place for external circumstances 
(such as increased political opportunities) to trigger further action. 

In this chapter, I argue that the ecological conditions surrounding the 
industrial complexes played a critical role in facilitating the labor move- 
ment’s gradual growth and in building its underlying strength. The physi- 
cal gathering of large numbers of people in a given space or place is an 
important feature of nearly every form of contentious politics, including 
but not limited to the South Korean labor movement. This notion has 
been reflected in studies that employ an ecological perspective on con- 
tentious politics and social movements.' Due to variations in the contexts 
where such social movements emerge and develop, scholars have focused 
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on different aspects of spatiality and their impacts on social movements, 
and this empirical reality is reflected in the literature. For example, Eliza- 
beth Perry's (1980) study of Chinese peasant rebellions in the 19th and 
20th centuries showed that the harsh environment of the Huai-pei region 
shaped not only the collective survival strategies of the peasants but also 
their participation in rebellions and revolutions. Roger V. Gould's (1991, 
1995) research on the nineteenth-century Paris uprisings found that, unlike 
the 1848 insurgence that was mobilized around class identity, the 1871 
Paris Commune was based on neighborhood solidarity. He explained this 
change in organization ecology by showing that Baron Haussmann' urban 
construction project in Paris (1852-80) created cross-class neighborhoods 
on the outskirts of the city, where a geographically based identity became 
the new basis of social solidarity. Dingxin Zhao's (1998) study of the 1989 
pro-democracy movement in Beijing also demonstrated that campus ecol- 
ogy not only nurtured student networks that were essential to student 
mobilization but also produced ecology-dependent strategies of mobiliza- 
tion (such as hanging posters in a centrally located area on campus and 
chanting around dormitories before going out to the streets) that increased 
students' participation in protests. Likewise, Joel Stillerman (2003) found 
that the characteristics of the built environment and the everyday spatial 
routines of metal workers and coal miners in Chile shaped the mobilizing 
structures of strikers. This somewhat eclectic line of research demonstrates 
that social movement mobilization and outcomes are shaped by the move- 
ment’s ecological conditions, which should be understood as “the spatial 
characteristics of a physical environment and the accompanying density, 
distribution, composition, place-based relations, and routine special activi- 
ties of a given population" (Zhao 1998, 1523). 

In the case of South Korea, the ecological conditions surrounding the 
industrial complexes facilitated the formation of mobilizing structures— 
defined by Doug McAdam (2017, 194) as *the collective vehicles through 
which people initially mobilize and begin to engage in sustained collec- 
tive action"—that were critical to the development of the labor movement. 
Such ecological conditions included, for example, the high concentration 
of factories in related industries within each industrial complex, which 
contributed to the formation of a relatively homogeneous labor force 
inside those industrial complexes. The built environment—especially the 
shared living arrangements within and close to the factory compounds— 
nurtured small group-based networks, which facilitated the development 
of workers’ consciousness and solidarity among workers. Such develop- 
ment was essential for any kind of labor activism (including the establish- 
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ment of independent unions and the organization of strikes) to occur in 
a given firm. These ecological conditions were also put to good use by 
social activists, who took advantage of the ways they made it possible to 
mobilize workers within and across firms. Lastly, when political opportuni- 
ties arose, the ecological conditions contributed to the spread of protests 
and led to the development of ecology-dependent strategies of collective 
action. These strategies were central to the interfirm solidarity struggles in 
the 1980s, including the 1985 Kuro Solidarity Strike and the 1987 Great 
Workers’ Struggle, which showcased the increased mobilizational capacity 
of the workers. A close examination of the ways in which the ecology of 
industrial complexes fostered networks and solidarity among workers as 
well as movement strategies and protest tactics that generated cross-class, 
intra- and interfirm mobilization—offered in this chapter—demonstrates 
bow the autocrats’ industrial policy inadvertently strengthened labor vis-à- 
vis the authoritarian regime. 

This chapter draws on primary qualitative data and secondary literature 
published in Korean to demonstrate how exactly the ecological conditions 
surrounding the industrial complexes contributed to the development 
of ecology-dependent strategies by workers and social activists. Archival 
data comes from the Seoul Museum of History and the Korea Democ- 
racy Foundation archives, including its oral archives. Other qualitative 
sources used and triangulated are the various publications by Christian and 
student organizations that were involved in the labor movement during 
the authoritarian period. These include the Korea Student Christian Fed- 
eration (Han'guk Kidok Haksaenghoe Ch'ongyónmaeng) and the Urban 
Industrial Mission (UIM; ‘Tosi Sanóp Són'gyohoe). 


An Ecological Approach to Examining 
the South Korean Labor Movement 


The impact of the industrial environment on South Korea’s labor move- 
ment has not gone unnoticed—various researchers have noted that the 
highly concentrated pattern of industrialization (dense concentration of 
factories) within the urban areas (Koo 2001) and dormitory living and lei- 
sure time activities (W. Kim 2004; Koo 2001; Won 2006; J.-C. Yu 2010; 
K. Yu 2001) contributed to the development of working-class identity 
and solidarity. However, the existing studies do not explicitly spell out 
the design factors of industrial complexes and their spatial arrangements, 
which played a significant role in that process, and they don't explain the 
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ecology-dependent process of mobilization that occurred among workers 
and social activists as a result of those arrangements. This chapter explores 
the ecology of industrial complexes and demonstrates the ways in which 
the living and working environment of the industrial complexes gradually 
shaped the labor mobilization process in the 1970s and 1980s by providing 
a structural foundation for the formation of independent unions, the emer- 
gence of interfirm solidarity struggles, and social activists’ involvement in 
the labor movement. 


The Ecology of Industrial Complexes in South Korea 


The well-known idiom that “there is strength in numbers”—that “a group 
of people has more influence or power than one person" (Merriam-Webster 
2021)—resonates strongly with social movements. In the case of the South 
Korean labor movement, it was the physical features of the government- 
built industrial complexes that not only resulted in the high concentra- 
tion of workers in each industrial complex but also in the homogeneity of 
the industrial workers’ working and living experiences that had significant 
implications for labor organizing. 

The government-built industrial complexes in Korea were massive 
in scale and concentrated a large number of workers—often in related 
industries—into a single designated area. By 1987 (the year in which the 
Great Workers’ Struggle erupted), there were 58 industrial complexes 
operating in the country (Chungso Kióp Hyóptong Chohap Chunganghoe 
[Korea Federation of Small and Medium Business] 1989).? While variation 
existed across industrial complexes, a single industrial complex contained 
up to 2,065 firms and more than 140,000 workers (see table 3.1) The 
Herfindahl-Hirschman Index (HHI; a commonly accepted measure of 
market concentration in economics) calculated for each industrial complex 
(using data on industrial complexes from 1987 found in the 1989 publica- 
tion by the Korea Federation of Small and Medium Business) also shows 
that the industrial complexes were populated by workers from the same or 
related industries. The HHI ranges from 1 (least concentrated market) to 
10,000 (most concentrated), and according to the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice,^ HHI values of less than 1,500 represent low concentration, between 
1,500 and 2,500 represent moderate concentration, and more than 2,500 
represent high concentration. The closer a market is to a monopoly, the 
higher the market's concentration and the lower its competition. In my 
case, the closer an industrial complex is dominated by one or few indus- 
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TABLE 3.1. Size and Number of Firms and Employees of Industrial Complexes 


Mean St. Dev. Min Max 
Size (thousand zz) 3,787.41 8,117.95 42 50,781 
Firms 135 295 1 2,065 
Employees 16,025.52 26,457.09 80 142,920 


Source: Chungso Kióp Hyóptong Chohap Chunganghoe (Korea Federation of Small and Me- 
dium Business) (1989). 
Note: Agricultural industrial complexes are excluded. 


tries, the higher the industrial complex’s concentration of workers from 
few/similar industries. If, for example, there were only one industry in an 
industrial complex, the HHI of that industrial complex would be 10,000. 
The calculated HHI values of Korea' industrial complexes in 1987 ranged 
from 1,700 to 10,000, with an average of 4,988.° These values imply that 
the government-built industrial complexes in Korea were indeed concen- 
trated with only a few industries, creating a relatively homogenous labor 
force that could better relate with one another in their workplace struggles 
and grievances. 

In addition to the relatively homogenous labor force that was formed 
within these industrial complexes, the physical structure of the industrial 
complexes intensified interactions among workers during and outside of 
working hours. The industrial complexes were physically separated from 
the surrounding community by a gate, a wire fence, or a brick/cement 
wall. The management office (kyóngbisil) was located at the front gate of an 
industrial complex, and its security officers strictly guarded the entrance. 
Moreover, in addition to factory buildings, industrial complexes typically 
(but not always) contained other housing and welfare-related facilities such 
as dormitories (kisuksa), cafeterias, welfare centers (pokchigwan), health 
clinics, and communal grounds (undongjang). ‘The dormitories imposed 
strict discipline on workers, including limiting outside trips and staying 
outside overnight. Consequently, the workers of industrial complexes not 
only shared similar working experiences (by laboring in close proximity to 
one another in the same or related industries) but also spent their limited 
leisure time and recreational activities together at these additional facili- 
ties. As the subsequent section will show, the ecology of the industrial com- 
plexes that encompassed workers’ living arrangements provided favorable 
conditions for workers to develop class consciousness and engage in col- 
lective action. 
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The Physical Structure of the Workers' Living Environment 


During the industrialization period, workers' living arrangements were 
designed to control them and to benefit the companies that employed 
them as well as the authoritarian regime that derived its regime legitimacy 
from economic performance. While these arrangements did both of those 
things, they ultimately contributed to the building of the labor movement 
as well. 

Among the most common living arrangements were factory dormito- 
ries. Starting in the 1970s, when mass production of export goods at larger 
factories required better workforce management, these modern-looking 
buildings were built either inside factory compounds or in close proximity 
to the industrial complex in question. Some tenant companies had their 
own dormitories, and others shared a dormitory building for their workers: 
for example, at the Korea Export Industrial Complex, some dormitories 
housed employees from and were managed by single companies (such as 
Daewoo Apparel), whereas others (such as the Ch'ólsan Apartment, which 
was built by the government-owned Korea National Housing Corporation 
[Han'guk T’oji Chu'taeg Kongsa]) served as the dormitory for workers 
of various tenant companies of the Korea Export Industrial Complex. At 
the Masan Free Export Zone, the government provided a dormitory that 
housed 2,050 workers from 31 tenant companies (in 1987) in addition to a 
welfare hall and a health clinic (S. Kim 1997, 37). 

During the industrialization period, such arrangements were in the 
interest of the state, capitalists, and laborers. Providing accommodation 
inside or close to the factory compound allowed both the state and the 
capitalists to control and retain labor, guaranteeing that workers reached 
government-set export goals. To these ends, dormitory living was accompa- 
nied by long working hours, body searches, strict curfews, and oversight by 
head residents (sagam) to prevent the loss of labor hours and productivity. 

As for the workers, there were many compelling reasons to seek factory 
employment in the city, especially at a large factory (taegyumo kongjang) that 
provided housing accommodations. Despite the restrictions it imposed on 
their autonomy, such employment represented a chance to escape pov- 
erty and achieve upward mobility for many young men and women in the 
countryside. For these migrant workers, dormitory living reduced not only 
housing costs but also time and transportation costs, and such savings were 
essential given that monthly wages could barely cover the rent anywhere 
else—even for skilled, experienced workers. In June 1979, for example, the 
average monthly wages were 3&59,000 for an experienced worker at the 
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Kuro Industrial Complex (located in Seoul) who was in their third year at a 
company and who worked 48 hours overtime and two overnight shifts (and 
between 4¥30,000 and 340,000 for an unskilled worker); in comparison, 
the average monthly rent for a room in nearby industrial complexes in 
Seoul and its surrounding areas around that time was 3€50,000 (DongA 
Ilbo 1980; Seoul Yóksa Pangmulgwan 2013, 119). However, Kuro Indus- 
trial Complex workers living in factory dormitories only paid 599,000 for 
room and board and spent 4¥16,000 on living expenses, leaving them with 
about 3X20,000 for savings (DongA Ilbo 1980). Similarly, outside of Seoul, 
factory workers at the Masan Free Export Zone (in Masan city, South 
Kyóngsang Province) living outside the dormitory spent three times more 
on room, board, and transportation costs than those living in the dormi- 
tory (S. Kim 1997, 27). 

In addition to these relatively low costs, workers were attracted to the 
well-equipped facilities and amenities inside factory dormitories. The dor- 
mitory building of Dongil Textiles Company, for example, had a game 
room, a meeting room, a music room, a reading room, a resting room, and 
a washing room. Workers who visited Dongil Textiles described the fac- 
tory compound as a “beautiful university campus,” and they were especially 
impressed by the dormitory (W. Kim 2016, 205). 

Living arrangements were particularly valuable for female workers, 
who received little or no formal education due to a patriarchal family 
structure that prioritized raising and investing in sons and who therefore 
needed more support to move into the workforce.’ This is reflected in 
the numbers: in the 1970s, when female workers contributed heavily to 
the country’s export-led industrialization (which at that point focused 
on light manufacturing), more than half of female workers resided out- 
side their own house. These workers often lived communally in dormi- 
tories; such arrangements were most prevalent among female workers in 
the textile (43.4%), clothing (24.1%), and transportation (30.9%) sectors 
(Nodongch'óng 1973, 65). In the dormitories run by large factories, there 
were typically about 20 workers sharing one large room (Ko 2002, cited 
in J.-C. Yu 2010). At smaller factories, four workers shared a small room, 
and five to seven workers shared a larger room (Song 2002, cited in J.-C. 
Yu 2010).5 

Although such living arrangement was more common among female 
workers, male migrant workers also resided in dormitories or housing pro- 
vided by the company, which were proximate to the industrial complexes. 
Many opted to live in these housing accommodations to maximize the use 
of their limited leisure time due to their long working hours, including 
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overnight work and overtime work on weekends (Won 2006, 316). For 
example, male workers of the chaebol Hyundai-affiliated companies at the 
Ulsan Mipo Industrial Complex (e.g., Hyundai Heavy Industries, Hyundai 
Mipo Dockyard, and Hyundai Wood Industries) lived together in dormi- 
tories and apartment buildings provided as company housing. The dormi- 
tory buildings were typically five stories tall, and each floor was divided 
by a corridor with ten rooms on each side (for 20 rooms total per floor). 
‘Two to three workers shared a room that was 3—5 p'yong (equivalent to 10— 
17 square meters) in size. Each floor contained a shared public bathroom 
and bath. Although there is no comprehensive data available for individual 
firms and industrial complexes, there were approximately 24,000 workers 
at Hyundai Heavy Industry in 1987, and more than half of the (predomi- 
nantly male) employees are known to have lived in dormitories and com- 
pany housing buildings (Won 2006, 305-321). 

Dormitories were not the only option for housing near the industrial 
complexes, however. For workers who were employed at factories without 
housing accommodations or who wanted to escape the regulated dormi- 
tory life, it was possible to rent tiny rooms in rooming houses surround- 
ing the industrial complexes. According to the Seoul Museum of History's 
publication on the history of Karibong-dong—a neighborhood in the 
Kuro district of Seoul, where the Korea Export Industrial Complex No. 
1-3 (or the Kuro Industrial Complex, KIC) was located—a dire housing 
shortage caused by a significant increase in the number of workers at the 
KIC prompted the growth of private-sector rental homes (Seoul Museum 
of History 2015). These units (represented by the dots in fig. 3.1) were 
referred to as “beehive houses” (pólcbip) or “chicken coop houses" (tak- 
changjip) because the homes they contained were tiny and rented out in 
great numbers—each of these two- to three-story buildings of tiny rooms 
and shared bathrooms housed as many as 50 households. Additionally, to 
reduce living costs, many workers adjusted their working hours to share a 
single “beehive unit,” usually consisting of a room, a kitchen, and a shared 
bathroom. There were typically three to four people—usually two with 
day shifts and two with night shifts—who pooled their money to share one 
room that was approximately 1.5 to 3 p’yong in size (5-10 square meters). 
In the worst cases, a single bathroom was shared by up to 65 people (W. 
Kim 2015, 56). 

The physical structure of these rooming houses was similar to that of 
factory dormitories. These houses were usually U-shaped or L-shaped. 
Although these buildings looked like regular single-family houses from the 
outside, as shown in figure 3.2, as one entered the house, one would see a 
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Fig 3.1. Beehive houses in Karibong-dong in Kuro district, Seoul. Credit: Seoul 
Museum of History (2013, 135). English text is added by the author. 


corridor and doors for each main unit. Each of these units was equipped 
with a tiny living room and a small kitchen. In some units, the kitchens had 
a briquette furnace and a water faucet, but those without running water or 
sewers had to use the water in the courtyard that was located in the middle 
of the house. And all tenants shared public bathrooms. Given this similar 
physical structure of the rooming houses and factory dormitories, includ- 
ing room-sharing and bathroom-sharing arrangements, Korean factory 
workers—whether they lived inside or outside the industrial complex— 
had very similar living arrangements and experiences. 


How Dormitories and Rooming Houses Provided 
the Foundation for Labor Activism 


In Korea, class consciousness and solidarity among workers were essen- 
tial for any kind of labor activism to occur (especially under a repressive 
authoritarian regime that prohibited or severely controlled protests), and 
the physical structure of the working and living environment surround- 
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Fig 3.2. Floor plan of the ground floor of a beehive house in Karibong-dong. 
Credit: Seoul Museum of History (2015, 65). 


ing the industrial complexes fostered both. Research has shown that, 
other factors being equal, the closer together people live, the greater the 
chance of unintentional contact and active group-making (e.g., Case 1981; 
Festinger, Schachter, and Back 1950; Michelson 1976; Whyte 1956), espe- 
cially when there is a homogenous population (e.g., Gans 1967; Michelson 
1976; Newcomb 1961). And as described in the previous section, whether 
they were living in factory dormitories or in rooming houses near the fac- 
tory compounds, workers were living semipublic, homogenous lives. The 
lack of privacy enabled them not only to better relate to one another but 
also to become cognizant of their class position, given that they shared 
the same working and living experiences. For some groups of workers, 
this class consciousness was also derived from class inequality that was 
built into the physical structure of their living environment. For example, 
plant workers of the Hyundai-affiliated companies in Ulsan were placed 
in small apartments (as small as 4.5 p'yóng), whereas senior managers were 
given large apartments (as large as 45 p'yóng).? Hyundai plant workers— 
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who later initiated the Great Workers’ Struggle—were thus able to form 
a common identity based on their shared experiences with each other and 
how dramatically they contrasted with the experiences of management and 
managerial workers (Won 2006, 326). 

Workers also connected with each other during their (limited) lei- 
sure time. Because their working hours were so long, workers typically 
engaged in leisure activities within the confines of their immediate envi- 
ronment. They formed various “small groups" (somoim) based on hob- 
bies, such as hiking, singing, ta/chum (mask dance or play), pungmul 
(peasant band music and dance), writing hanja (Chinese characters used 
in writing Korean), cooking, and flower arranging; they also created a 
mutual aid society and book clubs. These small groups met regularly 
inside and outside the factory compounds and also organized outings and 
retreats. Regardless of where they occurred, though, small group meet- 
ings brought together workers from different divisions or shifts, or both, 
and allowed them to share their working experiences and grievances 
(Koo 2001; W. Kim 2004; Won 2006; J.-C. Yu 2010). At these gath- 
erings, workers also had the opportunity to learn about labor laws and 
discuss ways to improve poor working conditions. According to Hagen 
Koo (2001, 75), *Some of these small groups remained primarily friend- 
ship or recreational groups, but most of them eventually turned into loci 
where workers acquired a sharper class awareness and learned about the 
importance of unions." 

Although both male and female workers participated in such small 
groups, one common leisure activity that was reserved specifically for male 
workers was social drinking. Drinking mostly happened at pubs (sónsulcbip) 
and street stalls (p’ojangmach’a) right outside the factory compounds and 
in the open spaces between the workers’ residential buildings (Won 2006, 
334—39). Because such places were easy to access from workers’ living and 
working quarters, social drinking provided male workers with opportuni- 
ties to meet and communicate with many other workers—including those 
from different divisions within their own company and those from other 
companies. They shared not only their discontentment (regarding their 
workplaces) but also information regarding their working conditions and 
wage levels. This way of connecting people was so effective that Hyundai 
Heavy Industries workers even organized a small group named zókjaboe 
(translated as “let’s eat group”). Although the group did explore the various 
restaurants and pubs in Ulsan, it had an ulterior motive: to use the small 
group network for democratic union activities (Won 2006, 339). In these 
ways, the informal and formal small-group-based networks formed among 
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workers in their working and living environment became the mobilizing 
structures for labor activism. 

As workers became increasingly connected with each other and thus 
gradually developed class consciousness, they also started to devise ecology- 
dependent strategies for their democratic union movement—that is, they 
took advantage of the physical structure of the living environment in 
multiple ways. First, union leaders recruited members through networks 
formed inside dormitories. The independent union at Y.H. Trading Com- 
pany (formed in 1975) created such a network and used it to recruit about 
500 members (Han'guk Nodongja Pokchi Hyóbüihoe 1984, 45-46). In 
fact, of the few manufacturing firms that were able to form their own inde- 
pendent unions in the 1970s (e.g., Dongil Textiles, Wonpoong ‘Textiles, 
Bando Trading Company, and Y.H. Trading Company), all had their own 
factory dormitories—and they were often used in this way. According to 
Chu Yón-ok, who organized the first union at the Han'guk Tongkyong 
Chónja (Korea Tongkyong Electronics) located inside the Masan Free 
Export Zone, the dormitory was a “reservoir” of potential union members: 


In order to organize a union [in the 1980s], we needed signatures 
of a minimum of thirty people. We agreed that each of us should 
bring three workers next time. ... When we met on the evening of 
the 17th [of August 1987], we still didn't have thirty people. ...I 
remember that Sun-hui ónzi [older sister] did a lot of things for us at 
that time. She brought in a South Korean flag, placard, other things. 
But most importantly, she provided workers needed to organize the 
union since we did not have the necessary 30 workers. She went off 
to the Auxilium dormitory for Catholic workers and recruited any 
KTE [Korea Tongkyóng Electronics] workers who were willing to 
come. At last we had thirty-six workers and we could organize. (S. 
Kim 1997, 116-17) 


Similarly, in the 1980s, the union organizers of Karibong Electronics 
(located in Zone 1 of the Kuro Industrial Complex) and Rom-Korea (KIC 
Zone 3) visited the Ch'ólsan Apartment (the dormitory for workers of vari- 
ous tenant companies of the KIC) with the intention of increasing their 
union membership (KDF interview with Yun Hyeryón, August 2005). 
Workers from these two firms later joined the historic Kuro Solidarity 
Strike in 1985, which will be covered in detail later in this chapter. 

Another ecology-dependent mobilization strategy adopted by work- 
ers was to exert control over the physical structure of their dormitories 
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for union organizing. In order to use their factory dormitory buildings 
to form an independent union and carry out union activities, workers at 
Y.H. Trading Company fought to secure control over dormitory opera- 
tions. In doing so, they formed their own dormitory operations commit- 
tee (kisuksa unyong wiwonhoe) and ousted the existing head resident (sagam) 
of their dormitory (who the company originally had selected to monitor 
the workers) by electing their own representatives for each room and each 
building. Similarly, at Wonpoong ‘Textiles, the unionized workers formed 
their own dormitory council (kisuksa chach’ihoe), ousted their sagam, and 
the union leaders—as the head of the dormitory council—operated the 
factory dormitory autonomously (W. Kim 2004, 121-22). The Wonpoong 
Textiles’ 1982 “Dormitory Council Regulations” listed various living rules, 
specified the rights and duties of each dormitory member, and outlined the 
selection process for the president and executive leaders of the dormitory 
council (KDF Open Archives No. 00853553). Thus, factory dormitories 
not only housed potential union members but also themselves became 
political spaces for unionization. 

Not surprisingly, both the companies and the government were aware 
of the role that dormitory living played in facilitating the democratic union 
movement, and they worked to weaken that movement in various ways. 
Companies tried to reduce the ecological benefit of dormitories—for 
example, Bando Trading Company reduced dormitory capacity (and pro- 
vided their workers with bonuses so they would be less likely to become 
involved with the union) and the Dongil Textiles management separated 
union organizers from each other when assigning rooms (W. Kim 2004, 
126). The police did not directly intervene with the dormitories in this 
way, but when surveilling labor activism, they closely monitored dormi- 
tory residents. An example is found in a police report produced by Seoul 
Nambu (Southern) Police Station in 1981 when the Chun Doo Hwan gov- 
ernment was severely cracking down on labor. The “Research Report on 
the Collective Activity of Wonpoong ‘Textiles Dormitory Members” states 
the following: 


We are reporting on a collective activity involving singing and danc- 
ing by approximately 120 workers on August 26th from 6:30 AM to 
9:05 AM led by dormitory-living union representatives Yi Oksun 
(age 27) and Pak Chóngsuk (age 23). . . . While approximately 60 
workers living in the dormitory have given their statements that 
they were in Kwanak Mountain just for a morning hike, one could 
tell that they were engaged in collective resistance regarding vari- 
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ous grievances they had since last March, including issues related to 
wage, union merger, and layoffs. (KDF Open Archives No. 0854038) 


These accounts from primary and secondary sources illustrate that the 
factory dormitories and rooming houses surrounding the industrial com- 
plexes provided the structural foundations for workers to develop workers’ 
consciousness and engage in labor activism. The workers as well as their 
employers and the state became aware of the mobilization potential that 
the workers’ shared living arrangements had for labor activism. 


Social Activists and the Development of the Labor Movement 


In explaining the development of class consciousness among workers in 
Korea, scholars have emphasized the role of intellectuals in aiding the work- 
ers who were suffering from economic exploitation and political exclusion. 
‘Two groups of such intellectuals played key roles in the labor movement: 
Christian activists in the 1970s and college students in the 1980s. These 
groups helped mobilize workers by becoming factory workers themselves, 
setting up churches and welfare organizations for them, jump-starting the 
small groups mentioned earlier, and educating them through night schools. 
The remainder of this section first describes each of these two key groups 
and the nature of their involvement in and contribution to the labor move- 
ment. Subsequently, it shows the ways in which both groups deliberately 
considered the ecological conditions of industrial complexes in mobilizing 
the workers not just within each firm but across firms, thereby creating the 
mobilizing structures for future solidarity struggles that enhanced the col- 
lective power of the working class. 


Christians 


Progressive Christian groups were integral to the labor movement starting 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s, when they first became involved with 
labor as a way of sharing the gospel and expanding church membership. 
Their exposure to labor issues during evangelical work led them to link 
the attainment of religious salvation with the concern for social justice that 
was inherent in their faith (Cho 1981). Later in the 1960s and 1970s, both 
Catholic and Protestant groups—including the Young Catholic Workers 
(Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne; JOC), the Methodist Urban Industrial 
Mission, and the Christian Academy—set up churches and social welfare 
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organizations near the industrial complexes to increase their interactions 
with factory workers. They provided programs to educate workers about 
their rights and to help them form independent unions. A few dedicated 
Christian activists even lived and worked as factory workers—for example, 
Reverend Cho Sünghyók worked at 'làesóng Wood Industry as a laborer 
and aided the labor movement through the Inch'ón UIM. Reverend Cho 
Wha-Soon was another Methodist minister affiliated with the Inch'ón 
UIM. She worked at Dongil Textiles Company and, throughout the 1970s, 
played a critical role in the Dongil Textiles labor struggle, which later 
became a rallying point for the larger democracy movement (Koo 2001). 

This progressive segment of the Korean Christian church was the only 
ally available to the workers during Park Chung Hee’s repressive Yusin 
period (1972-79) when the official union structure (which might other- 
wise have offered support) was completely co-opted by the government. 
The church functioned as a shelter and “protective shield” (pangóbyok) for 
the worker-activists (interview with the Inchon UIM staff worker Ch’oe 
Yónghüi quoted in W. Kim 2006, 539; KDF interview with Pang Yongsók, 
November 2010). The authoritarian government considered such support 
of workers to be troublesome and so began repressing the JOC and UIM 
in the mid- to late 1970s. Following the 1979 Y.H. Incident (or the Y.H. 
Worker Protest), the state-influenced media publicly targeted these orga- 
nizations, such as by publishing articles containing the phrase “if the UIM 
comes, the company will go bankrupt" (tosani tiird omyon tosan handa).'' The 
Park regime accused these organizations of being procommunist and then 
arrested, jailed, and tortured their leaders on charges of procommunist 
activities." These repressive tactics, as well as the movement’s turn to the 
radical left after the Kwangju Massacre in 1980 (which will be discussed in 
more detail in the next section) and the more violent and disruptive protest 
tactics of the 1980s (such as street demonstrations and the use of Molotov 
cocktails), resulted in the diminished role of Christians in the movement 
(G.-W. Shin et al. 2011, 25). 

Despite this reduced participation, Christians left a lasting mark on 
the movement. Although Won Kim (2006) states that it is important not 
to exaggerate their achievements, as the effects of Christian organizations 
were not uniform across all firms,” Kim points out that they introduced 
the small group system that facilitated the formation of workers’ class con- 
sciousness and the establishment of independent unions early in the labor 
movement. As we will see in the rest of the chapter, small groups continued 
to play an important role in mobilizing workers during and after the demo- 
cratic union movement of the 1970s. 
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College Students 


In the 19805, as the role of Christian activists faded, college students played 
a significant role in politicizing the labor movement. As will be discussed 
in more detail in chapter 4, the expansion of student enrollment in uni- 
versities in the 1980s contributed to the development of a nationwide stu- 
dent movement. More and more university students came from provincial 
lower- and middle-class households and the influx of working-class stu- 
dents increased the vigor of student activism (Cheon 2018, 44). Although 
there had been a few college students who individually dropped out of 
school to become disguised workers in the 1970s, it was in the 1980s that 
college students participated in the labor movement in a more systematic 
and collective manner. 

The turning point of the student movement occurred in the wake of 
the 1979 assassination of Park Chung Hee, which ended the repressive 
Yusin era and ushered in a brief period of political openness called the 
“Spring of Seoul." The rising sense of hope for a more democratic society 
was crushed during the repressive response to the antigovernment protests 
in the city of Kwangju in South Chólla Province on May 18-27, 1980, 
when Chun Doo Hwan’s new military regime killed upwards of 200 people 
(M. Lee 1990, 6). The 1980 Kwangju Massacre heightened the militant 
antigovernment sentiment among students and was a defining moment 
for the larger democracy movement, also known as the minjung (people's) 
movement." 

In the aftermath of this uprising, the student movement became radi- 
calized (Dong 1987; N. Lee 2007). Many college students were critical 
of the U.S. role in the massacre and became disenchanted with Western 
liberal democracy.'^ The early 1980s was also when intellectuals were “hit 
by a wave of socialism” (N. Lee 2005, 918). Student activists began to seri- 
ously study the writings of Karl Marx, Vladimir Lenin, and Kim Il Sung; 
this study led them to them see revolution as the goal of the student move- 
ment and to understand the working class as the main historical agent of 
revolution (Park 2005). 

At this point, a newly enacted government policy presented students 
with a novel way to organize workers: becoming factory workers. The 
labor law of 1980 prohibited “third-party intervention," making it ille- 
gal for a local union to receive assistance from its industrial union or the 
FKTU when bargaining with the company. Because this change meant 
that labor bargaining was now only possible between the company and the 
plant union, anyone, including students, wishing to aid the workers in their 
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labor negotiations had to become one of the workers (N. Lee 2005, 918). 
University students were thus “reborn as revolutionary workers" (N. Lee 
2007, 256-57). In this new role, students both promoted workers’ rights 
and began to mobilize workers to achieve the larger political goal of ending 
Chuns authoritarian rule and achieving a “just society." 

The student movement at this time adopted labor praxis (byónjangron) 
as its major strategy." They entered factories disguised as workers and 
aimed to help politicize workers by creating the worker-student alliance 
(nohak yondae). Students considered such factory work (kongjang hwaldong; 
konghwal) to be an essential part of their movement (Han'guk Kidok Hak- 
saenghoe Ch'ongyónmaeng 1984, 9). They researched working conditions, 
formed small groups, and instilled political consciousness among workers 
through study, debate, and recreational activities. Because it was illegal for 
them to take factory jobs at that time, such work established one's willing- 
ness to risk prison and torture and thus demonstrated their political com- 
mitment (S. Kim 1997, 132). This “infiltration” or “bodily intervention" by 
students peaked in the mid-1980s when more than 3,000 college students 
became students-turned-workers (haksaeng ch’ulsin nodongja; hakch’ul); in 
1985-86 alone, the police arrested “671 such agitators” (Ogle 1990, 99). 
According to Yu Kyóngsun (2006, 201), “There was almost no factory 
without students-turned-workers. . . . The exact numbers are unknown, 
but they were at almost every single factory," and the estimated number of 
students-turned-workers was around 10,000 or more. 

This alliance was instrumental in bringing labor power to the forefront 
of the democracy movement (Koo 2001; N. Lee 2007), and by the mid- to 
late 1980s, workers became more powerful and independent as a class and 
as a collective force. College students from across the country were directly 
participating in the labor movement en masse, and workers, profession- 
als, and general citizens were now joining intellectuals, dissident politi- 
cians, students, and religious groups in the pro-democracy protests that 
ultimately resulted in democratic reforms in 1987. 


Social Activists and Their Ecology-Dependent Strategies 
of Labor Mobilization 


Both Christian and student activists studied the government’s industrial 
policies and deliberately considered the ecological conditions of the indus- 
trial areas in their efforts to engage with workers and aid the labor move- 
ment. As illustrated in a 1976 report produced by the Inch'ón UIM, the 
Christian organization was cognizant of the government' industrial poli- 
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cies and planned its mission work so that it would reach workers at the 
newly constructed industrial complexes: 


We first focused our activities in the heavy industry zone surround- 
ing Inch'ón. As new industrial complexes are being built in accor- 
dance with the governments export-led economic development 
policy, we now have no choice but to spread out our team members 
to these new industrial zones to carry out our mission work. We 
have created mission plans for each industrial area and reorganized 
the teams that are currently carrying out mission work to achieve 
freedom, justice, and peace in these areas. (KDF Open Archives No. 
00441922) 


The JOC likewise reflected this approach in its 1972 motto: “Let’s build 
churches inside the factories." At this point, both organizations expanded 
their focus beyond the few union leaders who were Christians and mem- 
bers of the JOC or UIM churches by reaching out to non-Christian work- 
ers at individual factories (W. Kim 2005).!* 

To this end, all UIM pastors and staff members were newly required to 
work ata factory for more than a year, during which they aided the workers 
by providing physical spaces for the recreational and cultural small-group 
activities described earlier in this chapter. Inside the Kuro Industrial Com- 
plex, for example, there were more than ten so-called minjung churches 
(i.e., churches that supported people’s social movements, including the 
labor movement); these churches offered mission programs such as the 
Kuro Labor Counseling Center, the Labor Human Rights Center, and the 
South Seoul Worker Support Center (Seoul Museum of History 2015, 43). 
At the Masan Free Export Zone, the JOC Catholic Women's Center and 
its Labor Counseling Office greatly assisted the factory workers by host- 
ing small group meetings (four to five workers in each group) and provid- 
ing classes on how to organize unions (S. Kim 1997). The Yóngdüngp'o 
UIM alone organized 70 small groups in 1974, 80 in 1975, and 100 in 
1979. Alongside this growth in the number of UIM small groups, the fre- 
quency of small group meetings increased from 1,648 in 1973 to 5,200 in 
1979, and the number of participants likewise increased dramatically, from 
11,536 in 1973 to 22,564 in 1977 to 62,400 in 1979 (Yóngdüngp'o Sanóp 
Són'gyohoe 40-yónsa Kihoek Wiwónhoe 1998, 135-37). 

In addition to providing space and structure for the small groups, 
Christian organizations also set up night schools near industrial complexes. 
Night schools (yahak) were initially set up to help prepare workers for mid- 
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dle and high school Graduation Equivalency Examinations (komjong kosi).'° 
They usually met two hours a day, four or five times a week. Starting in 
the mid-1970s, night schools were usually taught by university students, 
and they started to focus more heavily on labor issues by teaching workers 
about labor laws and workers' rights, which contributed to the develop- 
ment of class consciousness and solidarity among workers. The “Guide- 
lines for Night School Activity" (Yabak hwaldong annaesó), published by the 
Korean Student Christian Federation in 1981 (KDF Open Archives No. 
00871651), provided ecology-based information regarding site selection 
for night schools: 


First choose places that are conveniently situated and facing numer- 
ous social issues [resulting from the rapid industrialization], such as 
slums, industrial complexes, and shoe shine places. [In Seoul] areas 
with industrial complexes such as Karibong-dong, Kuro-dong, 
Yangnam-dong, [and] Yóngdüngp'o-dong are the best places [to set 
up night schools] as they have the potential [for night schools] to 
flourish. Once you have decided on an area, you need to secure a 
venue [to host the night school]. As venues, you could use church 
buildings, public institution buildings, rental rooms, and tents, but 
Catholic churches that are members of the JOC would be great. 
(Han'guk Kidok Haksaenghoe Ch'ongyónmaeng 1981, 25) 


Similarly, the “Guidelines for Factory Work” (Kongjang hwaldong annaeso), 
also produced by the Korean Student Christian Federation in 1984 (KDF 
Open Archives No. 00063840), emphasizes the importance of carefully 
choosing industrial sites based on the ecology of a given industrial area for 
"successful" factory work: 


Industrial complexes are the most ideal places for factory work as 
a worker-specific culture has been formed in these areas, which 
would allow us to gain a more holistic understanding of the lives 
of the working class. However, because the application process and 
labor management system are more elaborate at large factories and 
firms inside the industrial complexes, it might be difficult to find 
jobs there for short-term factory work (that lasts about a month). 
For short-term factory work, it is more realistic to consider work- 
ing at smaller manufacturing firms (with 30 or more employees) in 
the industrial areas surrounding the industrial complexes. Although 
the ecological factors are similar to the industrial complexes, the 
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employment process and labor management system are more sim- 
plified. (Han'guk Kidok Haksaenghoe Ch'ongyónmaeng 1984, 16) 


As this excerpt implies, industrial complexes and their surrounding 
areas were generally considered to be the ideal places for college stu- 
dents to seek factory employment in the 1980s. When choosing which 
factories to enter, student activists considered ecological factors such as 
the density of factories in a given area and the distance to night schools. 
If possible, students were encouraged not to live at home and instead to 
rotate between living in factory dormitories and living together with other 
students-turned-workers in rooming houses shared by factory workers; 
this would serve to deepen their experience as workers and to strengthen 
their relationships with fellow workers (Han'guk Kidok Haksaenghoe 
Ch'ongyónmaeng 1984, 18-19). 

Especially after the Chun government changed the union structure 
from industrial unionism to enterprise unionism in the 1980s, students- 
turned-workers and labor activists (i.e., those who were fired from orga- 
nizing democratic unions in the 1970s) intentionally made efforts to find 
employment in large factories inside industrial complexes. By this time, 
they understood the far-reaching ripple effects that labor activism at a large 
factory could have on many other factories inside the industrial complex 
(KDF interview with Kim Chisón, July 2009; KDF interview with Kim 
Yóngmi, September 2005)?! By capitalizing on the ways that these spaces 
brought people together, these social activists turned industrial com- 
plexes into complicated spaces that intertwined government and corporate 
manufacturing goals with worker communities and cross-group alliances 
between Christians and students. In other words, the ecology of industrial 
complexes—originally designed by the state to control labor and bolster 
the popularity of the regime—actually enhanced the organizational and 
coalitional capacity of the labor movement. 


Interfirm Solidarity Struggles of the 1980s 


The increased mobilization of workers within and across firms—resulting 
from the ecological conditions surrounding the industrial complexes, 
including the entry of social activists—became evident in the 1980s 
through the two interfirm solidarity struggles that took place inside the 
government-built industrial complexes. The first of these was the Kuro 
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Solidarity Strike, which occurred June 24-29, 1985, inside the Kuro Indus- 
trial Complex (Zones 1-3 of the Korea Export Industrial Complex, located 
in the Kuro district of Seoul). It was the first struggle in South Korea’s 
labor history (since the Korean War) in which workers from different com- 
panies participated in a joint solidarity strike. 

The second of these interfirm solidarity struggles—and the first nation- 
wide labor struggle—was the Great Workers’ Struggle, which began in 
July 1987 in Ulsan. Home to Ulsan Petrochemical Complex, Ulsan Mipo 
Industrial Complex, and Onsan Industrial Complex, Ulsan was also known 
as the center of Hyundai conglomerate companies (including Hyundai 
Shipbuilding, Hyundai Heavy Industries, Hyundai Automobile, Hyundai 
Machinery, and their subsidiaries). The strikes, which started at Hyundai 
firms, spilled over into large street demonstrations and ignited labor dis- 
putes at smaller firms affiliated with Hyundai. The wave of strikes then 
spread to other major industrial centers in the southern coastal region, 
including Pusan, Masan, and Ch'angwón. By mid-August, the strike wave 
reached Seoul and its surrounding region (Kyónggi and Inch'ón) before 
spreading to smaller cities to the southwest. By late August, labor conflicts 
had spread all over the country. Figure 3.3 displays the number of new 
labor protests each day from July 5, 1987, to September 30, 1987. The 
data confirms that protests spread from the southeastern coastal area (i.e., 
Pusan and Kyóngnam region, which includes Ulsan, Masan, Ch'angwón, 
and Kóje) to the rest of the country. 

‘Together, the 1985 Kuro Solidarity Strike and the 1987 Great Work- 
ers’ Struggle demonstrated the increased strength of the labor movement. 
They proved to the government and to society that the movement had 
overcome the isolated, localized nature of labor disputes and unionism that 
had characterized it in the 1970s. 

Several key factors enabled these interfirm solidarity struggles to 
develop: (1) the formation of class consciousness and solidarity among 
workers (facilitated by the homogenous workforce found within an indus- 
trial complex, the semipublic living environment, and ecology-nurtured 
leisure activities), (2) small-group networks that were organized by workers 
and social activists within and across firms, (3) expanded political opportu- 
nities, and (4) the use of ecology-dependent protest tactics. Although the 
ecological factors played a more prominent role during the Great Work- 
ers’ Struggle due to that struggle spontaneous nature, these factors (to 
varying degrees) drove the success of interfirm solidarity struggles of the 
1980s. 
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Fig 3.3. Diffusion of protests during the Great Workers' Struggle: The number of new 
protests in Pusan and Kyóngnam vs. the rest of South Korea. Statistics are from the 


author's dataset. 
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The 1985 Kuro Solidarity Strike 


The democratic union movement in the Kuro area (and specifically in the 
Kuro Industrial Complex) emerged under the harsh political conditions 
of the 1970s. In particular, the Young Catholic Workers and the Urban 
Industrial Mission (UIM Yóngdüngp'o and Kyónggi-Suwon branches) sup- 
ported workers’ efforts to unionize at Tongkwang Textiles in 1970, Crown 
Electronics in 1972, Korea Marvell Co. in 1975, Daehyup in 1976, and 
Dae Dong Electronics in 1978 (Han'guk Kidokkyo Kyohoe Hyóbüihoe 
1984). After experiencing a brief period of political openness during the 
Spring of Seoul (from the October 1979 assassination of Park Chung Hee 
to the May 1980 Kwangju Massacre), the nascent labor movement was 
completely neutralized during the first three to four years of the new mili- 
tary regime under Chun Doo Hwan. 

The movement was revived when Chun began to loosen his tight con- 
trol over society. Starting in December 1983, the regime reinstated students 
and university professors who had been dismissed for their involvement in 
antigovernment activities and allowed them to return to their schools. It 
also lifted the ban on political activities for 202 former politicians, and it 
pardoned or rehabilitated about 300 political prisoners (S. Kim 2000, 80).? 
Although these conciliatory measures were most relevant to the middle 
class, workers—with help from the students-turned-workers—took advan- 
tage of the expanding political opportunities and “released their accumu- 
lated discontentment" toward their employers and the government (K. Yu 
2001, 13). From June to July 1984, workers at the Kuro Industrial Com- 
plex (which housed Daewoo Apparel, Hyosóng Products, Sónil Textile, 
and Karibong Electronics) unionized, and by June 1985, there were 33 
unions formed inside the KIC (K. Yu 2001, 35). 

On June 22, 1985, the government arrested the union president and 
two union officers of Daewoo Apparel (Kim Chunyóng, Kang Myóngja, 
and Ch'u Chaesuk) for having organized overnight sit-ins (which had 
resulted in a wage increase) during the wage-negotiation period the pre- 
vious April; the sit-ins were deemed to be "illegal" for violating the Law 
on Assembly and Demonstration, Labor Disputes Adjustment Act, and 
the Basic Press Law.? In response to these arrests, the union officers of 
four KIC firms—Daewoo Apparel, Hyosóng Products, Karibong Elec- 
tronics, and Sónil ‘Textile—collectively organized an interfirm solidarity 
strike to commence on June 24 (for which they had to obtain approval 
from their respective union members at their provisional general meet- 
ings). Thirteen hundred workers from these four firms participated. From 
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June 25 to 26, three additional firms—Namsong Electronics, Sejin Elec- 
tronics, and Rom-Korea—organized protests in solidarity; these pro- 
tests took place after regular working hours. And, on June 28, workers 
at Samsung Pharmaceutical Company also protested in solidarity, and 
Puhüngsa workers joined the solidarity strike with the original four firms. 
This strike gained additional support from students, a total of 26 different 
social organizations—including a federation of dissident (chaeya) groups 
called the Peoples Movement Coalition for Democracy and Reunification 
(Minju T'ongil Minjung Undong Yónhap or Mintongnyon)—and workers 
from other regions of the country (e.g., union leaders of T’ong’il Indus- 
try, located inside the Ch'angwón Industrial Complex in South Kyóngsang 
Province). 

In addition to garnering wider support than earlier struggles, the Kuro 
Solidarity Strike made larger-scale demands. Unlike the struggles in the 
1970s, which mainly targeted employers and focused on economic issues 
such as wages and poor working conditions, the Kuro Solidarity Strike 
made demands that were political, and they were directed toward both 
employers and the government. The joint declaration by the unions at 
Hyosung Products, Karibong Electronics, Sejin Electronics, Chónggye 
Garments, and Sunil Textiles included such demands as these: “Immedi- 
ately release Kim Chunyóng, the union leader of Daewoo Apparel, and 
others who are currently arrested," *Get rid of all unjust laws hindering 
the labor movement, such as the Assembly and Protest Law, Press Law, 
and Labor Law,” “Immediately reinstate all fired workers," and “The Min- 
ister of Labor Cho Ch'ólgwón, who has been destroying democratic labor 
unions, should resign" (Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 2006, 439). 
Although ultimately the strike was forcibly broken up and ended with 43 
arrests, forced resignations, and more than 700 layoffs, the Kuro Solidar- 
ity Strike "shaped the direction of the subsequent movement by demon- 
strating the power of using interfirm solidarity strikes and of transforming 
a labor dispute into a political struggle" (J.-L. Nam 2000, 99)* Indeed, 
interfirm solidarity struggles became a new strategy in the labor move- 
ment in the 1980s and were widely observed during the Great Workers' 
Struggle, in which interfirm solidarity struggles were taking place within 
each industrial complex on a nationwide scale. 


Ecology of the KIC and the Kuro Solidarity Strike 


The close proximity of the firms inside the Kuro Industrial Complex 
facilitated the development of a network structure that enabled workers 
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to coordinate the Kuro Solidarity Strike. The union leaders of the differ- 
ent firms there were able to come together and decide quickly (within 30 
minutes) to go on a solidarity strike because they had already been collabo- 
rating for some time. They had exchanged information and devised strate- 
gies together both before and after the establishment of their independent 
unions in 1984. They had also organized various interunion activities by 
inviting one another to the celebrations of their unions’ founding anniver- 
saries, overnight trainings for union officers, and cultural or athletic activi- 
ties.? Similarly, students-turned-workers (who were also union organizers 
and members) had worked with grassroots labor leaders (who had previ- 
ously been fired or blacklisted due to their involvement in the democratic 
union movement) to create interunion small groups. Each of these small 
groups had been composed of six workers from different firms, and they 
had published and disseminated a newsletter (Kongdan sosik; as many as 
3,000 copies of each issue) to raise workers' consciousness and develop an 
area-based political union movement (Koo 2001, 121). According to Sim 
Sang-jung, a student-turned-worker who led Kuro’s clandestine network 
of labor activists, students-turned-workers of the early 1980s had identified 
industrial complexes as an organization unit for their labor activism, and 
they had purposefully found employment at different textile and electron- 
ics factories inside the KIC to promote interfirm union activities (K. Yu 
2001, 51). Together, these small group and interfirm union activities, as 
well as the relationships between union leaders, created a network struc- 
ture for the Kuro-area workers that was easy to activate in June 1985. 
The tactics used to spread this strike from one firm to the next also 
relied heavily on the ecology of the industrial complex—specifically, they 
took advantage of the high concentration of workers and their proximity 
to each other. On June 24, which was the first day of the strike, Daewoo 
Apparel workers listed their demands (including “Revise the evil labor 
laws,” “Release the arrested union leader," “Guarantee workers’ three 
basic rights,” “The minister of labor should resign") on banners and plac- 
ards and hung them in the second-floor window of their factory build- 
ing. On that same day, they heard gongs (kkwaenggwari) from the opposite 
building, which signaled that the Hyosóng Products workers had started 
their strike (see fig. 3.4). Daewoo workers rushed to the windows facing 
the Hyosóng factory and noticed a big placard stating, *Daewoo fight- 
ing!” They also saw Hyosóng workers dancing the "liberation dance” 
(baebangch "um; a popular dance among students and workers in the 1980s) 
on the second-floor veranda (Koo 2001, 114; K. Yu 2002, 131). As seen 
in figure 3.5, Daewoo Apparel workers posted in their window a sign that 
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Fig 3.4. Layout of the Kuro Industrial Complex. English text is added by the author. 
Credit: Kyung-Min Kim. 


read “Stay strong Hyosóng" (Hyosóng himnaera). Both groups of workers 
shouted encouragement and waved at each other. 

On the next day (June 25), 300 Namsóng Electronics workers and 
250 Sejin Electronics workers (both in KIC Zone 3) gathered on their 
factory communal grounds (undongjang), where they chanted and sang 
songs during their sit-ins to show their support for the striking Daewoo 
Apparel workers (T. Yi 1986, 488). Rom-Korea workers (in Zone 2, where 
Hyosóng and Daewoo were located) also posted a placard ("Release the 
arrested [union leaders of Daewoo Apparel]") outside the second floor of 
their building, where 70 of them were gathered at the cafeteria to protest 
in solidarity (T. Yi 1986, 488). On June 26, there were demonstrations both 
inside and outside the industrial complex near the KIC entrance and at the 
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Fig 3.5. Sit-in strike organized by Daewoo Apparel workers on June 24, 1985. 
Credit: Pak Yongsu (provided by the Korea Democracy Foundation). 


Karibong five-way intersection, and two Seoul National University stu- 
dents climbed up the smokestack of the Hyóptong Sewing factory build- 
ing that was facing the Daewoo Apparel building and shouted, *Stop the 
crackdown on democratic unions!" (Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 
2006, 439).? In these ways, the spatial ecology of the KIC shaped protest 
strategies and facilitated the spread of protest. It was the high density and 
close proximity of the factories and workers inside the industrial complex 
that made it possible for gongs to be audible, for signs to be visible, and for 
workers to witness the protests of their peers at other firms. 

Moreover, although the preexisting network structure enabled the ini- 
tial coordination of the solidarity strike on June 24, 1985, it was the ecol- 
ogy of the KIC that facilitated the spread and development of the sub- 
sequent strikes and protests. An interfirm committee had been formed 
by the union representatives from Daewoo Apparel, Hyosóng Products, 
Karibong Electronics, and Sónil Textiles to orchestrate the strike, but they 
were able to meet and exchange information only once—on the first day of 
the strike (June 24)—as employers and the police took repressive measures 
and each factory became isolated from the others. They were not even able 
to communicate with one another using a landline phone (Yu Kyóng-sun's 
interview with then union president of Hyosóng Products Kim Yóngmi; 
K. Yu 2002, 119). 

Then, withoutany direct communication with the four firms that were on 
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strike, four other factories inside the industrial complex—Namsóng Elec- 
tronics, Sejin Electronics, Rom-Korea, and Samsung Pharmaceuticals— 
organized sit-in demonstrations and hunger strikes (lasting from June 25 
to 28) to demonstrate their support and solidarity. The union leaders of 
Namsóng Electronics, Sejin Electronics, and Rom-Korea had participated 
in interfirm union activities in the past, but the Samsung Pharmaceuticals 
union had not. Still, all union members of Samsung Pharmaceuticals par- 
ticipated in the hunger strikes. Additionally, Puhüngsa had originally been 
asked to join the solidarity strike, but they did not join it until June 28— 
four days after the four firms went on solidarity strike, and with no direct 
line of communication with the other firms. 

What drove such solidarity despite the lack of direct communication 
was the proximity of the firms inside the industrial complex. Because they 
could see and hear each other, the firms were able to generate awareness and 
sympathy from workers from other firms, which ultimately influenced their 
decision to join the solidarity strike. Kong Kyejin, a former student-turned- 
worker at Puhüngsa, shared the following in an interview regarding how the 
Puhüngsa union ended up participating in the Kuro Solidarity Strike: 


The Puhüngsa union could not come to a decision as to whether 
they should join the solidarity strike. . . . Then, on June 26, street 
demonstrations were happening [in the KIC area]. This was when 
the two firms [Daewoo Apparel and Hyosóng Products] were on 
strike . . . and university students were protesting on the smokestack 
of the sewing factory next to Daewoo Apparel. It was very dynamic. I 
purposefully took the union officers there so that they would change 
their minds [to join the strike] from seeing [the protests in action]. 
The union leaders saw [what was happening] on June 26, and during 
the executive committee meeting on June 27, they decided to also 
join the strike. (KDF interview with Kong Kyejin, October 2005) 


As illustrated here, it was the ecology of the industrial complexes that 
allowed for the gradual formation of workers’ consciousness, the creation 
of small group networks within and across firms, and the development of 
the worker-student alliance, all of which Kuro-area workers capitalized on 
in orchestrating the Kuro Solidarity Strike. Due to the high concentration 
of electronics and textile industries inside the KIC, the Kuro area housed 
a relatively homogenous labor force—which meant that the KIC workers 
shared similar working experiences and were able to better relate to each 
other’s plights and grievances. The close proximity and frequent interaction 
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between workers who lived in the same or proximal dormitories or rooming 
houses also facilitated networks. The independent democratic unions of the 
KIC firms were formed through these small group networks.”* 

Interfirm union networks formed not only due to the close proximity 
of the firms inside the KIC but also as a result of the mobilization efforts 
by students, who deliberately considered the ecological conditions of 
the area in deciding whether and how to participate in the labor move- 
ment. Students-turned-workers (like Sim Sang-jung) intentionally found 
employment at firms inside the KIC to raise workers' political conscious- 
ness, and they then organized interunion small groups to create the inter- 
firm network that union members and leaders relied on to coordinate the 
Kuro Solidarity Strike. Lastly, the high density and close proximity of the 
firms also introduced ecology-dependent protest tactics and facilitated the 
spread of protests inside and outside the KIC. 


The 1987 Great Workers' Struggle 


The Great Workers’ Struggle from July through September 1987 is com- 
monly understood to have been a product of the political opportunity 
created by that year’s June Democratic Uprising. The uprising generated 
mass protests from June 10 to June 29, 1987, and it provided the work- 
ers with opportunities to directly participate in mass street demonstrations 
and to witness the outcome of those actions: the June 29 Declaration, in 
which the ruling party promised democratic concessions, including direct 
presidential elections. 

These experiences contributed directly to the Great Workers’ Strug- 
gle, during which about a third of the regularly employed workforce from 
all major industries engaged in labor unrest. In Ch'angwón, where labor 
unrest erupted soon after the initial strikes by the Hyundai workers in 
Ulsan, 40,000 factory workers (approximately 60% of the total number) at 
the Ch'angwón Industrial Complex went on strike, and on August 10, two- 
thirds of the firms inside the industrial complex experienced sit-in strikes 
(H. Kim and Mach'ang Noryónsa Palgan Wiwónhoe 1999, 51). 

''ong'il Industry was the third-largest factory plant (employing 2,800 
workers) in this industrial complex, and it was one of the few firms not in the 
Seoul-Kyóngin area in which the workers had been active in the democratic 
union movement since the early 1980s. It was also the first firm in the defense 
industrial base sector to organize a strike (in 1985). Mun Sónghyón, a gradu- 
ate of the prestigious Seoul National University and a well-known student- 
turned-worker, had spearheaded 'l'ong'il Industrys democratic union 
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movement in 1985. He had then co-led the Kyóngnam (South Kyóngsang 
Province) branch of the National Movement Headquarters for Democratic 
Constitution, which organized a series of massive pro-democracy demon- 
strations during the June Democratic Uprising. Along with students and 
other workers in Ch'angwón, T'ong'il workers had participated in the pro- 
tests, shouting “Down with the dictatorship!” and “Achieve direct (presi- 
dential) elections!” And their participation in the pro-democracy protests in 
June had inspired them to again attempt to transform the union from one 
that was oyóng (company controlled) into one that was genuinely representa- 
tive of workers' interests (C. Kim 2015, 41-43). Chin Yóngkyu, who later 
became the union president of T’ong’il Industry, gives an account of how the 
workers’ participation in the June Democratic Uprising was quickly chan- 
neled into the Great Workers’ Struggle: 


When the rallies [during the June Democratic Uprising] were over, 
we usually met at Yangsanbak [a famous lamb barbeque restaurant 
in Ch'angwón]. We shared our own hero stories over drinks. We 
evaluated [how the rally went that day] and discussed struggle tactics 
for the next protest rally or exchanged information on the political 
climate. It was then that we naturally started talking about form- 
ing a democratic union by saying, let’s turn the union upside down! 
We need to rise up! We shared our determination [to engage in 
democratic union activism] by raising our glasses to one another. 
Such determination culminated in the formation of the Council of 
National Democratic Unions (Minju Nojo Ch’ujin Wiwónhoe) and 
later the Great Workers’ Struggle in July and August. (H. Kim and 
Mach’ang Noryónsa Palgan Wiwónhoe 1999, 38) 


As shown in the statistical analyses presented in chapter 2, the workers' 
exposure to the June Democratic Uprising protests was indeed statistically 
significant and positively associated with the intensity of protests during 
the Great Workers' Struggle less than a month later (see table A2.1 in 
the online appendix). I also showed that the political opportunity arising 
from the June Democratic Uprising functioned as a causal mechanism, 
eliminating about 7% of the total effect of industrial complexes on the 
number of Great Workers’ Struggle protests. However, the concentration 
of manufacturing firms played an even greater role as a causal mechanism, 
eliminating about 36% of the total effect. These findings regarding the 
strength of the causal mechanism suggest that the political opening dur- 
ing the June Democratic Uprising may have been necessary but not suf- 
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ficient to explain workers’ participation in the Great Workers’ Struggle. 
Other factors related to the construction of industrial complexes had to be 
involved as well. 

Such factors were in development long before the June Democratic 
Uprising. First, workers developed class consciousness and comradeship 
through their shared living arrangements inside and near the factory com- 
pounds. For example, as mentioned earlier in the chapter, workers from 
Hyundai subsidiaries shared dormitory/apartment rooms and corridors 
with workers from different subsidiary companies and built relationships 
within these spaces. Workers also engaged in—and connected with each 
other through—a variety of small groups. At Hyundai Engine, where 
the first union was formed during the Great Workers’ Struggle, a factory 
worker named Kwon Yongmok (who later led the Hyundai Workers Strug- 
gle of 1987) began organizing small-group activities, such as visiting sites 
of cultural heritage on the weekends. As in other small groups mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, members of Kwón's small group discussed problems 
in their workplace and studied labor laws and Marxist literature. Then, in 
1986, Kwón and his fellow Hyundai Engine workers took control of the 
labor management council, transforming the council from a promanage- 
ment one to a more worker-representative organization, and subsequently 
organized a union during the Great Workers’ Struggle (Koo 2001; Kwon 
1988; S.-W. Lee 1994). There were similar small group activities happen- 
ing in other Hyundai firms in Ulsan, including Hyundai Motors, Hyundai 
Heavy Electrics, and Hyundai Heavy Industries (Lee 1994). 

Workers in the neighboring industrial cities of Masan and Ch'angwón 
likewise developed class consciousness through small groups, many of 
which were affiliated with religious and social organizations such as the 
minjung churches, JOC, Young Men's Christian Association, and Young 
Women's Christian Association (H. Kim and Mach'ang Noryónsa Pal- 
gan Wiwónhoe 1999, 35). They also belonged to various social groups, 
including hobby groups, hometown groups (byanguboe), and high school 
and vocational training center (cbigüp bullyómwóüm) alumni groups (tong- 
mungboe), which brought together workers from different firms. From 
1985 to 1987, one particular interfirm small group that consisted of grass- 
roots labor activists and workers from Masan and Ch'angwón (including 
Tong’il Industry, Han'guk Heavy Industry, and Paejóng Transportation) 
met regularly to study and discuss labor union laws, labor union activi- 
ties, and various political, economic, and social issues that were pertinent 
to raising class consciousness (H. Kim and Mach'ang Noryónsa Palgan 
Wiwonhoe 1999, 34). 
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These preexisting small-group-based networks that were formed 
among workers prior to the June Democratic Uprising served as mobilizing 
structures for them to swiftly engage in labor actions when the opportunity 
arose in the summer of 1987. However, unlike the Kuro Solidarity Strike, 
which was coordinated by a group of union leaders from a single indus- 
trial complex, no central organization could lead or organize the Great 
Workers! Struggle. Instead, it was an unorganized and uncoordinated 
explosion of labor conflicts that were led by ordinary workers and that 
occurred throughout the country.” Although students-turned-workers 
were involved in unionization efforts at their respective factories, the Great 
Workers' Struggle itself was neither initiated nor directly guided by the 
students-turned-workers and received little support from outside organi- 
zations (Koo 2001, 161-62). Still, area-based solidarity struggle (worker 
solidarity across firms located in the same geographic area) became a key 
feature of the Great Workers’ Struggle, as displayed in protest visits, street 
demonstrations, collective strike funds, and sympathy strikes (Koo 2001, 
176-77). 

In the absence of premeditation and organizational leadership, the 
ecological conditions of the industrial complexes—in particular, the built 
environment of factory housing—played a key role in facilitating the labor 
unrest that characterized the Great Workers' Struggle. In Ulsan, where the 
Great Workers’ Struggle began, workers from various Hyundai-affiliated 
companies were living in the same dormitory buildings (usually for unmar- 
ried workers) and apartment complexes (usually for married workers and 
their families) built by Hyundai. According to Young-Mi Won (2006), the 
unprecedented, long, and explosive labor uprising among Hyundai work- 
ers, which lasted until September 1987, was possible due to the workers' 
underlying sense of homogeneity and social bonds—both of which were 
developed through the collective residential living and drinking gatherings 
around the industrial complex. 

The residents of the Ojwabul dormitory-building complex (which con- 
sisted of eight five-story buildings for unmarried workers) acted as the 
main force of the labor strikes at Hyundai Heavy Industries during the 
Great Workers’ Struggle: they guarded the strike scene until the very end 
of the struggle, thereby gaining the name “freedom community" for the 
complex. On September 4, 1987, when the Hyundai management cut 
off Ojwabul's water and electricity and shut down its cafeteria, 20 Ojwabul 
residents started protesting around the neighboring Ilsan (“Man Saedae"; 
10,000 households) apartment complex where married workers and their 
families lived. The protest grew to 5,000 people, and the residents of the 
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Ilsan apartment complex set up an outdoor kitchen and provided food to 
the Ojwabul residents (Won 2006, 330). Residents of other apartment com- 
plexes (Toran, Myóngdók, and Chónha Complexes 1 and 2) also actively 
supported the struggle, collecting strike funds and providing goods and 
products for workers who were on strike (Won 2006, 324—331). 

In addition to having these effects on the movement, the ecologi- 
cal conditions of the industrial complexes facilitated the development of 
region-based interfirm solidarity struggles that contributed to the spread 
of the Great Workers' Struggle (i.e., an increasing number of new protests) 
within a geographic region. According to my Great Workers' Struggle data 
(shown in fig. 3.2), the number of zew instances of labor unrest (not includ- 
ing the ongoing strikes and protests) in the Pusan-Kyóngnam area reached 
its peak on August 11, with unrest occurring at all of the industrial com- 
plexes in the region. In the industrial town of Ch'angwón in Kyóngnam 
(South Kyóngsang Province), spontaneous sit-ins and strikes had been 
happening at individual firms from July 21 to August 10. Then on August 
11, for the first time, workers from different firms in different zones of 
the Ch'angwón Industrial Complex participated in an unplanned interfirm 
solidarity struggle (H. Kim and Mach'ang Noryónsa Palgan Wiwónhoe 
1999, 46—48). 

First, 200 workers from Kümsóngsa (Gold Star Company located in 
Zone 1) protested around the industrial complex in their forklifts for an 
hour. Soon after, workers of Daelim Motor Company (Zone 2) protested 
outside their main factory gate for two hours, holding a banner saying, ^We 
want to live like humans, guarantee a living wage.” Three hundred workers 
from Ch'angwón Carburetor Company (Hagu [river mouth] Zone) also 
participated in the street demonstration before holding a sit-in in front 
of the Ch’angwon City Hall. And 400 workers from Poongsung Electric 
Company (Zone 1) followed suit by protesting all around Ch’angwon in 
their company commuter buses. When 250 Kümsóngsa (Zone 1) workers 
came out again on their forklifts late in the afternoon, 200 workers from 
Poongsung Electric Company (Zone 1), 100 workers from Dongwoo/Kia 
Machine ‘Tool Company (Zone 1), and workers from Osóngsa (Zone 1) 
and Donghwan Industries (Zone 2) displayed their solidarity by cheering 
on the Kümsóngsa workers.! 

For the remainder of the Great Workers’ Struggle, Ch'angwón workers 
continued to join street demonstrations and engaged in solidarity/sympa- 
thy struggles with neighborhood firms and other affiliated firms (H. Kim 
and Mach'ang Noryónsa Palgan Wiwónhoe 1999, 52; Koo 2001, 176—77). 
'This interfirm solidarity formed among workers in Ch'angwón and in its 
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neighboring industrial city, Masan, during the Great Workers' Struggle 
resulted in the establishment of the Council of Masan and Ch'angwón 
Unions in December 1987. In the spring of 1988, other regional councils 
formed in the Seoul, Inch'ón, and Sóngnam areas, and by the end of that 
year, 11 regional councils had formed, incorporating 403 local unions and 
113,500 union members (Huh 1989, 162). Various national federations of 
the group-level interfirm unions also formed at Daewoo, Sónkyung, and 
Ssangyong chaebòl groups. 


Conclusion 


In the preceding chapter, I showed that although industrial policy initially 
stabilized the regime by producing "industrial warriors" and generating 
regime support, the construction of industrial complexes also had a desta- 
bilizing effect in the long run because areas that housed these facilities saw 
increased labor protests during the Great Workers' Struggle. In this chap- 
ter, I demonstrated bow the concentration of factories—which resulted 
from the industrial policies pursued by the authoritarian governments— 
facilitated the gradual development of the labor movement. In doing so, 
I highlighted the ecological conditions surrounding the industrial com- 
plexes that contributed to the formation of class consciousness and soli- 
darity among workers, the entry of social activists, and the development 
of ecology-dependent mobilization strategies. The small-group-based 
networks formed among workers and social activists in areas surrounding 
these industrial complexes served as mobilizing structures for the emer- 
gence of interfirm solidarity struggles in the 1980s, including the first 
nationwide struggle in 1987. 

What remains to be explained is the timing in which such a mass mobi- 
lization of workers occurred at the national level. What explains the effec- 
tiveness of the worker-intellectual alliance in the 1980s? Why did the work- 
ers in the late 1980s no longer embrace their state-propagated identity as 
industrial warriors and rise up against the state? The next chapter engages 
with these questions by analyzing how the government's educational poli- 
cies weakened and then strengthened the labor and student movements in 
the 1970s and 1980s. 


FOUR 
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Education and Autboritarian Resilience 


Education is widely acknowledged to have been a driving force in South 
Korea’s rapid economic growth and democratization, and that relationship 
seems to echo classical modernization theory.' Immediately after liberation 
in 1945, the country achieved nearly universal primary education. It then 
expanded and standardized secondary education in the 1960s and 1970s, 
thereby aiming to provide equal opportunities for education regardless of 
socioeconomic background. Finally, it focused on vocational and tertiary 
education (including higher education), which helped develop the human 
resources and human capital that were crucial to generating economic 
growth in a country that was essentially devoid of natural resources. This 
expansion of education paralleled the country’s rapid industrialization, 
which resulted in a structural shift from light to heavy industries within 
the manufacturing sector. That shift drove the growth of the working and 
middle classes, which are understood to have played such a pivotal role 
in Korea’s democratic struggle that the Korean media referred to it as a 
“middle-class revolution” (Koo 1991, 491). 

A closer examination of the South Korean case, however, complicates 
the notion that Korea’s path to modernity and democracy was relatively 
linear. Chapters 2 and 3 illustrated the contradictory effects that industrial 
policies had on authoritarian regime stability—that is, although the devel- 
opment of industrial complexes did generate regime support, it also con- 
centrated manufacturing firms and workers in ways that ultimately facili- 
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tated social activists’ entry into the labor movement and increased labor 
activism within and across firms. This chapter and the following chapter 
will show that the development of educational institutions had similarly 
contradictory effects on the country's path to democracy. 

These chapters will show that, like industrial complexes, educational 
institutions helped stabilize authoritarian rule to a certain extent, but they 
did so in a different way—they trained skilled workers to help the regime 
achieve its national economic development goals. According to Mason et 
al. (1980, 378), education aimed to foster “the basic attitude of compliance 
with a strong central government . . . [and] education did play a critical 
role in . . . assisting a strong government with ‘modernizing’ policies to 
impose its will upon its nation." And as stated by the United Nations Edu- 
cation Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) mission in 1980, 
“The remarkable and rapid economic growth that has occurred in [South] 
Korea . . . has been based to a large degree on human resources, and edu- 
cation has assisted in the production of a literate and industrial people" 
(Mason et al. 1980, 342). Further highlighted by Alice Amsden (1992), 
a well-educated workforce was crucial for continuing Korea's successful 
“late industrialization,” which required “industrial learning."? Even as they 
created the labor force that drove the economy's growth, however, these 
educational institutions also became hotbeds of political activism, and their 
students were at the forefront of the democracy movement that ultimately 
toppled the authoritarian regime. They also became the foundations for a 
nascent civil society, which was manifest in various social movements that 
were part of the larger democracy movement in the 1970s and 1980s (J. 
Cho and Chang 2017). 

The trajectories of the labor and student movements mirrored each 
other in similar ways. As described in earlier chapters, only a minority of 
workers in the 1970s opted for collective resistance, and their labor strug- 
gles mostly occurred in areas surrounding Seoul, including Kyónggi and 
Inch'ón. Heavy chemical industry (HCI) workers—who had been educated 
and trained through the technical high schools and vocational training 
institutions set up in the 1960s and 1970s—largely remained acquiescent 
throughout the 1970s and early 1980s, and interfirm solidarity struggles 
did not appear until the mid-1980s (as described in chapter 3). The labor 
movement reached its pinnacle in 1987 with the eruption of the Great 
Workers’ Struggle, which involved 1.2 million workers (about a third of 
the regularly employed workforce at that time) from most major indus- 
tries, including the HCI. 

The student movement displays similar temporal and spatial patterns. 
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Student demonstrations during the early 1970s were “brief affairs" (N. Lee 
2007, 171)—they were small, one-off campus protests (Minjuhwa Undong 
Kinyóm Saophoe 2010, 217) and “venturing into the streets outside the 
campus gate did not occur until the late 1970s" (N. Lee 2007, 171). Like 
labor protests at this time, on-campus and street demonstrations mainly 
occurred in Seoul, as "the universities clustered in Seoul created a very 
dense population of politically conscious, idealistic students" (Robinson 
2007, 125). Then, starting in the mid-1980s, the student movement was no 
longer dominated by the "elite" schools (such as Seoul National, Yonsei, 
and Korea Universities) or by the *movement-prone" universities (such as 
Chonnam National University in Kwangju, South Chólla Province) (N. 
Lee 2007, 179).* Finally, in 1987, the June Democratic Uprising occurred 
in 22 cities across the country—and was driven largely by college students 
(C. Chung 2011, 174). 

This chapter focuses on the role that education played in shaping these 
trajectories. It seeks to understand why the destabilizing (rather than the 
stabilizing) effects of economic development dominated in the 1980s and 
ultimately resulted in democratization. It will show that labor activism 
became conceivable to HCI workers at that time because the regime failed 
to sustain the vocational education training programs that had previously 
kept these workers in a state of so-called coercive dependence. Using an 
original dataset of 3,032 Korean student protests from 1980 through 1987 
(drawn from the Korea Democracy Foundation Dictionary of Events Related to 
tbe Democracy Movement, the Timeline of tbe Korean Democracy Movement 
(Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 2006), and news articles from Cho- 
sun Ilbo, Dong-A Ilbo, Kyunghyang Sinmun, and Maeil Kyóngje (found in the 
Naver News Library)? this chapter will also show that the regime’s expan- 
sion of higher education created the ecological conditions for students to 
organize and mobilize into intercampus student organizations, ultimately 
creating a nationwide student movement. 


Education and Economic Development in Authoritarian South Korea 


Education was intended to legitimize authoritarian rule in several ways, 
perhaps the most obvious of which was by serving as political indoctrina- 
tion. Under the authoritarian tenures of Syngman Rhee (1948-60), Park 
Chung Hee (1961-79), and Chun Doo Hwan (1980-88), education was 
used as ideological training to create loyalty to the state and the regime 
that ruled it (Seth 2012). Through this training, the autocrats appealed to 
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nationalism and anticommunismó to mobilize the population and to justify 
political repression and violation of human rights in the name of national 
security. The subject of moral education (fodók), which had existed during 
the Japanese colonial period, was reintroduced under Rhee not only to 
teach ethical conduct but also (and more importantly) to propagate nation- 
alism and anticommunism. In 1968, the Ministry of Education mandated 
that anticommunist lessons be conducted each week, and military-style 
training and drills became an essential part of education. Schools used cor- 
poral punishment and emphasized militaristic discipline (including dress 
code and hair regulations) and obedience to authority (i.e., teachers to 
principal, students to teachers, and younger students to older students). 
Moreover, in addition to singing the national anthem and pledging their 
allegiance to the Korean flag, students were required to memorize and 
recite the Charter for National Education (Kungmin Kyoyuk Hónjang; 
also promulgated in 1968), which stipulated that education was a means 
of achieving the "revival of the Korean nation" and was printed on the 
first page of all textbooks. In 1974, the Park Chung Hee government also 
replaced the previous system of government-authorized or approved text- 
books and introduced a single, nationalized Korean history textbook that 
emphasized national pride and economic strength. This system remained 
in place long after Korea democratized—it was 2003, under Roh Moo- 
hyun (2003-8), before contemporary high school Korean history textbooks 
were again published by private publishing houses. 

Although education was used overtly as a tool of political indoctrina- 
tion, however, that was not its only task—the autocrats also promoted 
education in their pursuit of economic development. They created educa- 
tional policies that were closely aligned with national development plans 
(see table 4.1), which, in a country devoid of natural resources, relied on 
human resources to achieve economic growth. Education's role was there- 
fore to produce a skilled workforce for industrial development, and each 
regime approached that task in its own way. 


Education as Vocational Training 


During the First Republic, the Rhee government (1948-60) prioritized 
literacy improvement and focused on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The government implemented the Six-Year Compulsory Education 
Completion Plan (1954-59) and, in 1957, successfully universalized pri- 
mary education. This education “contributed to social cohesion and pro- 
vided a literate workforce with the skills needed for a newly industrializing 
economy” (Seth 2012, 15). 
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TABLE 4.1. Educational Development and Economic Development in South Korea 


1945—-1960s 


1960s-1970s 


1980s-early 1990s 


Major Economic 


Liberation, postcolo- 


Export-oriented indus- 


Economic reconstruction 


Development nial/postwar reconstruc- trialization and rapid and stable growth 
tion, and establishment development 
of the Republic of 
Korea 
Major Establishment of an Expansion of secondary Quality improvement in 
Educational education system and education and voca- secondary education and 
Development theuniversalization of tional education and rapid expansion of higher 
primary education training education 
Key Education — Establishing the — Expanding secondary - The July 30 (7.30) 
Policies basis of an education education Education Reforms 
system - Developing voca- — Expanding higher 


— Universalization of 
primary education 
— Literacy movement 


tional education and 
training 

— Securing education 
revenue 

— Creating teacher 


education sector 

— Quality improvement in 
primary and secondary 
education 

— Enhancing local educa- 


training programs tional autonomy 


Source: J. Chae (2013, 174). 


The subsequent government, led by Park Chung Hee (1961—79), estab- 
lished the Five-Year Economic Development (FYED) Plans and adopted 
educational policies based on its assessment of industrial demand. Early 
in its regime, for example, when it began pursuing export-oriented indus- 
trialization, the Park government emphasized technical education: at the 
onset of the First FYED Plan (1962-66), the government announced the 
Promotion of Industrial Education Act to meet the increasing demand for 
semiskilled workers in light and labor-intensive industry. Then, at the end 
of the First FYED Plan in 1967, the government introduced the Voca- 
tional Training Act to establish vocational training institutions and provide 
subsidies to existing vocational institutes to transform unemployed youth 
into skilled laborers for export industries. As a result of this act, the num- 
ber of trainees in public training institutes tripled, from 10,738 in 1967 
to 30,588 in 1970. The number of in-plant training programs also grew, 
from 16 in 1967 to 59 in 1971, with the number of trainees increasing from 
3,890 to 14,303 (Jeong 2008, 44-45). 

In addition to introducing technical education through vocational 
training, the Park government expanded opportunities for secondary edu- 
cation. The universalization of primary schools in the 1950s and 1960s had 
dramatically increased demand for secondary education, which had placed 
tremendous pressure on and created competition among young students— 
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they had to take school entrance examinations to access such education, 
and many of them had sought private tutoring to prepare. When the 
Park government standardized secondary (middle and high school) edu- 
cation through the 1968 Middle School Equalization Policy and 1974 
High School Equalization Policy, however, it abolished these compulsory 
entrance examinations and started randomly assigning students among all 
(private and public) middle and high schools near their residences. These 
changes created equal educational opportunities for all students, regardless 
of socioeconomic background. They “normalized [secondary] education 
by ending excessive competition caused by ‘education fever’ [to get into 
highly ranked elite schools], especially among the affluent Korean middle 
class, but more notably broadened educational opportunities" (H.-A. Kim 
2020, 28)/ 

With the launch of the Third FYED Plan (1972-76), also known as 
the heavy chemical industrialization plan (discussed in chapter 2), the Park 
government focused on strengthening vocational education at the upper 
secondary level by providing elite technical skills training within the high 
school education system. Through the Specialization Initiatives at Tech- 
nical High Schools in 1973 and the Five-Year Technical School Promo- 
tion Plan in 1976, vocational high schools were restructured and divided 
into four specialized categories: (1) machinery technical high schools (kigye 
konggo), (2) experimental technical high schools (sibém konggo), (3) special- 
ized technical high schools (t^uksóngbwa konggo), and (4) general/regular 
technical high schools (Z/ban konggo).® ‘These technical high schools, espe- 
cially the first three types (which were considered to be "elite"), were 
intended to produce a massive number of skilled male workers to meet the 
rapidly rising demand from the large HCI firms. They were also heavily 
funded by the government: in 1977, the public education spending per 
high school student in a technical high school was 182,158, which was 
higher than for students in a commercial high school (128,300) and gen- 
eral high school (8$ 128,173) (J.-H. Lee and Hong 2014, 78). 

This investment is evident in the sheer number of schools built dur- 
ing Park’s rule, including 19 machinery technical high schools, 12 special- 
ized technical high schools, 11 experimental technical high schools, and 
55 regular technical high schools (Y. Kim 2002, 109). The total number of 
technical high schools increased from 72 in 1975 to 197 in 1980 (Pak 2003, 
43), and a total of 391,870 technical high school graduates were produced 
during the years under the Third and Fourth FYED Plans (1972-81) (H.- 
A. Kim 2020, 34). More than any other educational institution, technical 
high schools provided skilled workers needed for the country's industrial- 
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ization (J.-H. Lee and Hong 2014, 19). These technical high schools and 
the aforementioned vocational training (both public and in-plant) were the 
two main channels that the government relied on to produce and train elite 
skilled workers in the 1970s—and they delivered, producing approximately 
two million skilled workers between 1972 and 1987 (H.-A. Kim 2020). 

This rapid growth did not extend to higher education for quite some 
time. Although universities and colleges were initially developed in the 
1960s, Park Chung Hee strictly controlled the quota for higher educa- 
tion institutions to match the supply and demand for labor (i.e., to prevent 
an oversupply of graduates and rising unemployment rates). Any expan- 
sion that did occur was only in fields that the government deemed neces- 
sary to provide human resources for industrial development; these fields 
included science and engineering education, which were crucial in meeting 
the demand of the heavy chemical industry in the 1970s. It was not until 
the 1980s, under Chun Doo Hwan’s rule, that the higher education sector 
expanded significantly, and that brought other changes as well. 


From Vocational Education and Training to Higher Education 


When Chun Doo Hwan came to power through a military coup in 1980, 
following the assassination of Park Chung Hee in 1979, he faced myriad 
economic and political problems. Domestically, he was confronted right 
away with demonstrations against his coup-born military regime, and this 
"Spring of Seoul" ended with his brutal suppression of demonstrations by 
students and citizens in the Kwangju Massacre of mid-May 1980. Addi- 
tionally, the world economy was in a depression due to the second oil shock 
(in 1979), which led to a surge in global trade protectionism. This context 
resulted in a reduction of South Korean exports and a widening deficit in 
the current account (1196 of gross domestic product in 1980), and by 1980, 
the economy was in its worst period since the Korean War (1950-53). A 
negative growth rate was recorded for the first time since 1962, and infla- 
tion soared. 

To control inflation and achieve socioeconomic stability, Chun's gov- 
ernment adopted conservative monetary policy and tight fiscal measures, 
such as implementing a government spending freeze, raising interest 
rates, and reducing credit. The government also reduced its intervention 
in the economy (which had defined Park’s export-oriented industrializa- 
tion policy), and it liberalized policies on imports and foreign investments 
to promote competition. These policies helped the Korean economy get 
back on track, and it resumed its rapid growth by achieving an average 
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of 9.2% real growth between 1982 and 1987 and 12.5% between 1986 
and 1988 (Savada and Shaw 1990, 138). In that process, the Chun govern- 
ment also committed to promoting social (and not just economic) devel- 
opment by addressing the economic inequities and social problems that 
had arisen during Korea's industrialization; these issues were at the root 
of much popular discontent at that time (Graham 2003, 56). To reflect the 
government's commitment to overall social development, the name of the 
Fifth FYED Plan (1982-86) was changed to Five-Year Economic and Social 
Development. 

‘These economic reforms and the increased emphasis on social devel- 
opment drove changes in the underlying principles of education policy as 
well. First, the government's perception of the role of vocational educa- 
tion changed. Whereas the prior regime had invested in technical high 
schools and vocational training institutes to meet the needs of short-term 
workforce supply, the Chun government emphasized long-term work- 
force supply by fostering technicians with multiple skills and with the 
ability to adapt to rapid technological changes. To that end, the gov- 
ernment emphasized basic science education, increased the number of 
universities focused on science and engineering, and established science 
high schools to provide a specialized curriculum for students gifted in 
mathematics. Correspondingly, the government abolished the Special- 
ization Initiatives at Technical High Schools and reduced its budget share 
for vocational education by approximately half—from 6% in the 1970s 
(comparable to the budget share for higher education at that time, which 
was 5.596—796) to 3.5%-3.8% in the 1980s J.-H. Lee and Hong 2014, 
58). As a result of these changes, the number of vocational high schools 
and their enrolled students decreased as well: the percentage of voca- 
tional high school graduates (out of total high school graduates), which 
had increased from 40.8% in 1965 to 59.6% in 1973, decreased to 36% 
in 1990 (J.-H. Lee and Hong 2014, 28). 

In addition to changing the educational policy, Chun's government 
played less of an active role in promoting in-plant vocational training. 
Since the introduction of the Basic Vocational Training Act in 1976, 
more companies (with 300 workers or more as opposed to 500 work- 
ers or more) were obligated to provide in-plant training, and companies 
were given the option to pay a vocational training levy (0.5% of total 
payrolls) in lieu of providing in-plant training. However, in response 
to the slowdown in economic growth caused by the 1979 oil shock, the 
obligation to provide in-plant vocational training was now imposed only 
on large companies (Ra and Kang 2012, 34). As the standard training 
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levy was far lower than the actual costs of providing in-plant training at 
that time, many of the companies opted to pay the levy and simply did 
not provide in-plant training. By 1986, about two-thirds of the compa- 
nies took this approach (K.-W. Lee 2005, 58). The number of in-plant 
training institutes, which had exceeded 500 when the 1974 Vocational 
‘Training Special Measure Act imposed a compulsory in-plant training 
system on enterprises, declined to 137 in 1987. The number of in-plant 
trainees likewise declined, from 337,000 during the Fourth FYED Plan 
period (1977-81) to 115,000 during the Fifth FYED Plan period (K.-W. 
Lee 2005, 59). As a result, even though the government maintained the 
number of trainees at public training institutes, the total number of train- 
ees (public and in-plant trainees combined) decreased from 495,739 to 
273,151 during that period (K.-W. Lee 2005, 59). 

Even as vocational education and training declined under the Chun 
government, higher education was greatly expanded following the enact- 
ment of the 7.30 Educational Reform Measure (hereafter “7.30 Education 
Reform”) on July 30, 1980, also known as the “Measures for Educational 
Normalization and Elimination of Excessive Private Tutoring.” This 
reform was enacted to restore the stability of the academy, reorganize the 
educational climate, and eliminate the problem of overheated (or, as the act 
refers to it, excessive") private tutoring (kwawoe), which persisted despite 
the standardization of middle and high school education in the 1960s and 
1970s.? High private tutoring costs and excessive competition for college 
admission were the most pressing social-cum-educational concerns of 
the Korean people at the time (H. J. Choi and Park 2013). Hence, Chun 
attempted to enhance his political stature by announcing an education 
reform that addressed these problems. The 7.30 Education Reform banned 
private tutoring, abolished individual college entrance exams and replaced 
them with a standardized national exam, accredited more private tertiary 
institutions, and increased college admission quotas. To this end, Chun’s 
educational policy—unlike Park’s, which focused on the technical role of 
education for economic development—sought to promote social develop- 
ment by solving problems in education and educational development. 

Although the 7.30 Education Reform mainly aimed to tackle the 
chronic problem of overheated private tutoring through these actions, 
its main outcome was the quantitative expansion of the higher education 
sector. College and university enrollment increased more than threefold, 
from 891,328 students in the 1970s to 2,933,683 students in the 1980s. 
As shown in figure 4.1, while the number of tertiary education institu- 
tions increased steadily over time, student enrollment increased dramati- 
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Fig 4.1. Number of schools (above) and levels of student enrollment by school type 
(facing page), 1962-87. Statistics are from Korea Statistical Yearbook, 1963-1988. 


cally, especially in the 1980s. The difference in the slopes (i.e., the rates 
of change) between the number of schools and student enrollment is even 
more remarkable when focusing on the colleges and universities (shaded in 
black). From 1961 to 1987, the number of four-year colleges and universi- 
ties increased from 48 to 103, at a rate of about two colleges per year. As 
for the matriculation rates, student enrollment increased by an average of 
82,395 students per year from 1980 (the beginning of Chun Doo Hwan’s 
rule) to 1987 (when Korea transitioned to democracy). 
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This dramatic increase in student enrollment was driven by a single 
element of the 7.30 Education Reform, the Graduation Quota Program 
(GQP; Choróp chóngwónje), which increased the number of students 
admitted to universities by more than 30% in 1981 and the subsequent 
years. That is, with the implementation of the GQP, the government 
required all colleges and universities to admit 130% of each school's pres- 
ent admission level in March 1981 (the first month of the 1981 academic 
year in Korea). Universities followed the government’s new order and low- 
ered required admission scores to allow more students to be admitted. 
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Although the GQP was intended to admit more students, it was also 
meant to allow fewer students to graduate by removing those who had low 
college grade point averages. The governments intention was to encour- 
age students to put more effort into their academic studies and deter them 
from engaging in student activism (S. Kang 1988, 28). Despite this design, 
the program ended up both admitting more students and failing to drop 
those with low grade point averages, as universities, students, and their 
parents were consistently against it. As a result, more students enrolled in 
colleges and universities in a given year, and more students completed their 
college education as well. The expansion rate increased to 150% in 1982 
and each year until 1985, when the government granted greater discretion 
to colleges and universities in enrollment size (between 100% and 130% 
of their 1979 enrollment levels). 

As one may wonder whether there were noticeable differences between 
public and private educational institutions in the course of the educational 
expansion, it is worth noting that as the overall rate of participation in 
higher education increased, the private sector occupied a greater share of 
the education industry: the proportion of private colleges and universities 
increased from 68.8% in 1965 to 79.9% in 1987 (Mun'gyobu 1965, 1987). 
A similar trend is found in student enrollment: the proportion of students 
enrolled in private colleges and universities was 72.3% in 1965 and 77.3% 
in 1987 (Mun'gyobu 1965, 1987). These trends may appear to illustrate the 
basic tenets of modernization theory: as the country was undergoing eco- 
nomic development, the population had more access to formal education, 
providing more independent critical thinking and socialization opportuni- 
ties among college students. However, during the authoritarian period, all 
public and private institutions of higher education were supervised by the 
central government (i.e., the Ministry of Education), and university estab- 
lishment and student population policies were especially important means 
of government control (J. Kim and Kim 2013). In particular, private uni- 
versities were under the control of the Private School Law, and it was not 
until the 1990s (i.e., after democratization) that the government started to 
deregulate the education sector and grant more autonomy to private edu- 
cational institutions (J.-E. Chae and Hong 2009). 


Vocational Education and Training and Regime Stability 


Through the expansion of vocational education and training in the 1960s 
and 1970s, the regime successfully mobilized about two million skilled 
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workers to enter the HCI sector. However, unlike the light manufacturing 
workers, who were engaged in the democratic union movement through- 
out the 1970s and 1980s, HCI workers remained docile and were largely 
absent from the labor movement until the Great Workers’ Struggle in 
1987. Hyung-A Kim (2020) argues that the collective acquiescence of 
these workers was not merely the result of the labor policies of the Park 
and Chun regimes, but rather was the result of a *social contract" formed 
between the state and the HCI workers: their state-sponsored vocational 
education and skills training essentially put them in the state's debt. Thus, 
the expansion of vocational education and training had a doubly stabiliz- 
ing effect on the regime: first because it produced skilled workers, who 
drove the economic growth that helped legitimize the regime, and sec- 
ond because it generated state dependence among those who received that 
education and training. However, as demonstrated in chapters 2 and 3, 
the development of industrial complexes to house these and other workers 
facilitated the development of the labor movement, which had a destabiliz- 
ing effect on the regime in the long term. Additionally, as this section of 
the chapter will show, the government ultimately helped eliminate some 
of the constraints that had prevented labor activism from emerging and 
developing by not continuing to provide vocational education and training 
in the longer term. 

This trajectory follows a particular observed pattern in authoritarian 
regimes. Because such rulers face threats from the masses and from the 
elites with whom they rule (Acemoglu and Robinson 2006; Boix 2003; Svo- 
lik 2012), they often seek ways to enhance their regimes’ durability. Alber- 
tus, Fenner, and Slater (2018) argue that they can do so by providing broad 
public services (such as housing, education, basic services, jobs, and land) 
to undermine the position of preexisting elites (e.g., rival service providers) 
and enmesh the citizens in relationships of dependence, which compro- 
mises their ability to individually defy or collectively mobilize against the 
regime. The authors refer to such comprehensive distributive programs 
under authoritarian conditions as “coercive distribution.” 

Although other kinds of authoritarian distribution exist, coercive dis- 
tribution is distinct in that it is both comprehensive and (as the name sug- 
gests) coercive (Albertus, Fenner, and Slater 2018). It is comprehensive 
because, unlike clientelism, in which goods or services are exchanged for 
political support, it reaches both supporters and opponents. And, unlike 
pure public goods that are nonexcludable (i.e., one person cannot reason- 
ably prevent another from consuming the good) and nonrival (i.e., one 
person's consumption of the good does not affect another’s),'° coercive dis- 
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tribution allows the regime to credibly threaten severe sanctions (through 
retraction of goods and services) against those who fail to comply with 
its terms. This form of distribution usually occurs in three major phases: 
displacement of rival elites, enmeshment of citizens in relations of depen- 
dence, and upkeep—or lack thereof. 

This first phase, displacement of elites, usually happens at the outset of 
a new authoritarian regime, and though it did occur in South Korea, it was 
less extensive than it sometimes is because historical circumstances meant 
that there were lower levels of threat from the domestic elites. During the 
early years of authoritarian rule under Park Chung Hee, South Korea faced 
an existentially high external threat from North Korea," which made any 
threat from domestic elites and the masses seem lesser in comparison (Gre- 
itens 2016)." And the threat truly was smaller—the landed elites, which 
are traditionally understood to be the *obstructers" of democracy (Moore 
1966), had already been dissolved through the land reform in the 1940s 
and 1950s. Furthermore, the clientelistic relations that existed between 
the industrial bourgeoisie (chaebol) and the state during the Rhee regime 
(1948—61) created “a politically weak and dependent bourgeoisie" (H. B. 
Im 1986, 246).? Soon after his regime’s onset, Park solidified this relation- 
ship by granting amnesty to the local bourgeoisie, who in the postlibera- 
tion period had amassed fortunes through illegal activities in exchange for 
collaboration with the government plans for export-led development (H. 
B. Im 1986; E. M. Kim and Park 2011). 

Still, there was a certain amount of elite displacement. The state pro- 
vided low-interest loans, tax cuts, and foreign capital to big businesses with 
a proven track record of risk-taking, managerial capability, and high per- 
formance, and it let failing business groups flounder (E. M. Kim and Park 
2011). Park also nationalized all commercial banks in 1961, which allowed 
the state to control sources of capital and discipline the big businesses. 
Most importantly, as stated by Eun Mee Kim and Gil-Sung Park (2011, 
269), “Park made it clear to the businesses that his support for their indus- 
trial ventures came on the condition that they did not seek political power 
for themselves." This relationship between the state and big businesses 
more or less continued under the subsequent Chun regime. 

Whereas the first phase was less extensive than it is under some authori- 
tarian regimes, the second phase—enmeshment of citizens in relationships 
of dependence—was robust. The Park government deployed vocational 
education and training programs to make its citizens (and, more specifi- 
cally, the youth and workers) rely on the state if they wished to achieve 
social mobility and economic security. Through its implementation of the 
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Specialization Initiatives at Iechnical High Schools in 1973 and the High 
School Equalization Policy in 1974, the government produced a large 
number of vocational high school graduates and trainees who otherwise 
would have pursued nonvocational education.'* In this way, the equaliza- 
tion policy measures deprived youth (including the bright students from 
rural areas) of access to other “elites” in society (i.e., intellectuals in Seoul), 
who could have influenced them to participate in antigovernment activities. 

This deprivation was intentional. As further elaborated later in this 
chapter, colleges and universities in Korea were the breeding ground for 
antigovernment activities during the authoritarian era. College students 
were the vanguard of Korea's democracy movement, and the elite universi- 
ties in Seoul dominated the student movement. These universities drew 
youth from around the country—before the high school equalization pol- 
icy was implemented in 1974, many young students from small cities or 
rural areas moved to Seoul to pursue elite secondary education and, they 
hoped, increase their chances of being accepted to Seoul National Uni- 
versity (SNU) or other elite universities. This pattern is reflected in the 
SNU annual survey of the entering class from the 1960s and 1970s, which 
shows that before the government implemented the equalization policy, 
most SNU students were from cities, primarily Seoul. After the policy was 
implemented, the proportion of students from Seoul at SNU decreased 
steadily, from 54% in 1974 to around 40% through the 1980s. According 
to Seoul National University since 1946, this decrease is most likely due to 
the increased number of students attending high schools in their home- 
towns instead of moving to Seoul to enroll at elite high schools and attend 
SNU (Sóul Taehakkyo 60-yónsa P'yónch'an Wiwónhoe 2006). In this way, 
the regime's policy worked as intended. 

During this enmeshment stage, vocational education and training also 
functioned as a form of coercive distribution (and not as a pure method of 
clientelism) because of the universality of the programs offered. A significant 
segment of the population was provided with the opportunity to enter (and 
receive the benefits of) technical high schools or vocational training centers, 
including in-plant training.” Additionally, these programs and their atten- 
dant benefits were accessible to citizens before they demonstrated loyalty to 
the regime, which meant the programs were not clientelistic in nature. 

Once entered into the vocational education and training programs, stu- 
dents and trainees were instilled with a sense of pride in becoming “skilled 
workers for our homeland's modernization"—even if they had no such 
pride or loyalty when they joined. Park Chung Hee himself frequently 
visited factories, technology and research centers, and construction sites 
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to show his active involvement in designing and implementing major eco- 
nomic development policies and programs (S. Moon 2009). In demonstrat- 
ing his prioritization of vocational education, Park also visited technical 
high schools and ordered these schools to cultivate elite technicians who 
would become the "flag bearers of the modernization of the fatherland" 
(choguk ktindaehwa ŭi kisu).'° 

In addition to the national recognition they received, these elite tech- 
nical high schools and students received various compelling financial 
and material benefits from the government." A large proportion of the 
students—including more than half of those enrolled in the machinery 
technical high schools—received tuition discounts and loans for living 
costs (H.-A. Kim 2020, 32). Students of Kimo Technical High School, 
a specialized technical high school founded by Park Chung Hee in 1973, 
received almost everything, including payment of school fees, skills train- 
ing costs, textbooks, uniforms, and other study-related materials, as well 
as meals and accommodations, and the guarantee of employment after 
graduation (H.-A. Kim 2020, 23). Moreover, students who acquired preci- 
sion (Class II) licenses received ¥#100,000 per year as a scholarship directly 
from the president (J.-H. Lee and Hong 2014, 75). The Class II crafts- 
men qualification—obtained by attending the elite technical high schools 
or the vocational training program—guaranteed employment and symbol- 
ized social mobility, which was especially attractive for those who belonged 
to the lower-middle class (typically from the rural areas) and could not 
afford to send their children (or could send only their eldest son) to col- 
lege. Given these powerful incentives, the regime succeeded in recruiting 
bright students to these vocational high schools and away from colleges 
and universities. 

Among the most enticing benefits for graduates of such institutions was 
the ability to find immediate employment at defense industry firms and to 
serve as “worker soldiers" (¢’tingnyebyong; “special soldiers”) for five years in 
lieu of the three-year compulsory military service.'* This path was appeal- 
ing to young male graduates and trainees because it offered economic secu- 
rity. As worker soldiers, they had paid jobs at promising companies and 
they were able to fulfill their mandatory military service. These years also 
counted toward their years of work experience, which directly impacted 
their future pay and promotion. As stated by Hyung-A Kim (2020, 40), 
HCI workers were "eager to seize this unprecedented educational oppor- 
tunity not only for their country's modernization but also for their own 
goal of a better life with a secure job and better upward social mobility." 

Despite the fact that access to these programs was universal (i.e., it 
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was neither given as a reward nor withheld as a punishment) and notwith- 
standing the distinct benefits they offered, participation in them came at 
a cost: participants who were noncompliant with the government's agenda 
were punished on the back end. As documented by Hyung-A Kim (2013, 
581; 2015, 61), in return for these financial and material benefits, *those 
who entered technical high schools or vocational training centers, or even 
in-plant training, had to abide by the state's terms and conditions that 
demanded ‘no free-riding’ and strictly performance-based resource alloca- 
tion.” Students who failed at their required tasks—whether academic or 
nonacademic—had their financial subsidies and other privileges withdrawn 
(H.-A. Kim 2020, 30). And even for those who completed the programs 
and became worker soldiers in the defense industry, the associated privi- 
leged status was fragile. Those who failed to meet the company’s require- 
ments were dismissed and immediately conscripted into military service. 
And because the labor law prohibited workers in the defense industry from 
engaging in collective bargaining due to national security concerns, those 
who participated in the anti-FKTU democratic union movement (which 
was antigovernment in nature, as discussed in chapter 2) were also arrested 
or fired. In these ways, the government ensured economic productivity and 
political loyalty from the workers it mobilized through vocational educa- 
tion and training programs. 

These first two phases of coercive distribution achieved the regime’s 
goals, but like many (or even most) such programs, South Korea’s failed 
at the third stage: the upkeep stage. As discussed earlier in this chapter, 
in stabilizing the economy in the early 1980s, the Chun government 
changed not only the country’s economic development strategy but also its 
vocational education and training policies. The Specialization Initiatives 
at Technical High Schools was abolished, and the obligation to provide 
in-plant vocational training (or pay the standard training levy) was now 
imposed only on large enterprises. Additionally, although student enroll- 
ment in vocational schools had increased significantly under Park's rule, 
the youth still preferred to attend academic high schools—even in 1980 
there were only 764,000 students enrolled in vocational high schools, com- 
pared to 932,000 attending academic schools (Seth 2002, 128). This com- 
bination of the policy change and the preexisting preference for academic 
education resulted in a significant reduction in the number of vocational 
schools, students, and trainees. 

As the governments investment in vocational education and training 
programs dwindled in the 1980s, fewer workers were produced by the 
technical high schools and vocational training institutions, which meant 
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that fewer workers received material benefits from the state and remained 
vulnerable to their retraction. Concurrently, the expansion of higher edu- 
cation led to the quantitative expansion of the student movement, which 
was politicized and included students’ involvement in the labor movement 
as students-turned-workers (chapter 3). In this context, an uprising by 
the formerly enmeshed HCI workers became much more thinkable and 
feasible. 

And, as demonstrated in chapter 3, the ecological conditions sur- 
rounding the industrial complexes played a critical role in facilitating the 
labor movement’s gradual growth and in building its underlying strength. 
Through their shared living arrangements and ecology-nurtured leisure 
activities surrounding the government-built industrial complexes, male 
HCI workers in Ulsan, Masan, and Ch'angwón were also able to develop 
workers’ consciousness, form unions, and organize strikes during the 1987 
Great Workers’ Struggle. As pointed out in My Love, Trade Union Confed- 
eration in Masan-Ch’angwon, the technical high school alumni associations 
and vocational training center alumni associations that organized these 
gatherings played a critical role in mobilizing the workers in Masan and 
Ch’angwon during the struggle (H. Kim and Mach’ang Noryónsa Palgan 
Wiwonhoe 1999). Thus, these social gatherings—which were utilized to 
protest against the regime—were themselves the by-products of the state- 
subsidized vocational education and training programs. 


University Higher Education and Regime Instability 


It is perhaps understandable that in a society that has historically valued 
scholarly pursuits,” college students would come to play a significant role 
in the development of modern Korea (P. Y. Chang 2015a; N. Lee 2007; M. 
Park 2008; C. Yi 2011). Following liberation from Japanese colonial rule 
in 1945, students were the primary agents of some of the most important 
political transitions in the country. Their ability to play this central role 
was based not only on Confucian cultural values, which taught that they 
had a moral mandate to evaluate political leaders, but also on the material 
expansion of tertiary education and the resulting increase in matriculated 
students in colleges and universities. As discussed earlier in this chapter, 
the government intended all levels of education to provide a continual 
flow of skilled labor to a rapidly growing economy, but their impact didn't 
stop there. Rather, institutions of higher education brought together social 
movement actors who had ready access to social, cultural, and human 
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capital and who facilitated the emergence of large-scale antigovernment 
protests throughout the authoritarian period. In this section, I show that 
the expansion of higher education had a destabilizing effect on the regime 
because it led to the creation of a nationwide student movement. And stu- 
dents within this movement ultimately played a critical role in forming 
alliances with workers (chapter 3) and opposition politicians (chapter 5) to 
successfully mobilize against the authoritarian regime in the 1980s. 


Popularization of the Student Movement 


The 1980s popularization (taejunghwa) of the Korean student movement 
was a process in which student activism (i.e., student involvement in pro- 
tests, including pro-democracy protests) became widespread and familiar 
to the public. In Korea, it was in the 1980s when student activism became 
an accepted and expected part of student life and culture. The most sig- 
nificant change in university culture at that time was the rapid spread of 
“activist culture” (undongkwon munhwa). “Literally meaning ‘those who are 
in the [democratization] movement sphere,’ the term wndongkwon applied 
both to individual activists and to the democratization movement as a 
whole, whose articulated goal was to bring democracy, justice, and reunifi- 
cation to Korea” (N. Lee 2005, 911). Additionally, whether they identified 
with the label or not, college students in the 1980s were highly exposed to 
and influenced by undongkwón culture on college campuses (Soul Taehak- 
kyo 60-yónsa P'yónch'an Wiwónhoe 2006, 754). 

Due to the rise of this activist culture, on-campus protests and street 
demonstrations became quite prevalent among college students. Accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by the Seoul National University Center for 
Campus Life and Culture in 1987, nearly half of the SNU student popula- 
tion (46.6%) participated in protests in 1986 (Soul Taehakkyo 60-yónsa 
P'yónch'an Wiwónhoe 2006, 753). This participation rate was found to be 
similar to those of Yonsei and Korea Universities, the two comparable elite 
universities in Korea (Sóul Taehakkyo 60-yónsa P'yónch'an Wiwónhoe 
2006, 753). Furthermore, as pointed out by Namhee Lee (2007), the stu- 
dent movement was ultimately popularized to the extent that it was no 
longer dominated by these three elite schools in Seoul and by *movement- 
prone" universities such as Chonnam National University in South Chólla 
Province—it extended well beyond those institutions. As will become clear 
in this section, students’ own agency and their movement ideologies cer- 
tainly played a significant role in popularizing the movement, but it was 
the governments expansion of higher education that provided favorable 
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ecological conditions for creating a nationwide student movement that 
made student protests widespread and familiar to the public. 


The Drivers of the Movement's Growth 


As mentioned earlier, higher education expanded considerably when the 
Chun regime implemented the Graduation Quota Program. For the stu- 
dent movement, the significance of the dramatic increase in student enroll- 
ment was that it created a larger pool of potential activists, enlarging the 
student population that could access material and cultural resources to 
engage in student activism. As noted by Paul Chang, “The power of the 
student movement was predicated upon students’ ability to disrupt society 
through large public demonstrations. This power was a function of the 
stark growth in university enrollment . . . Universities often provided the 
material (a place to gather) and cultural (exposure to political theory and 
ideology) resources for mobilizing large numbers of people" (P. Y. Chang 
20152, 50-51). 

The governments expansion of higher education, and the resulting 
geospatial concentration of university students, also provided more stu- 
dents with the mobilizing structures to engage in collective action. Defined 
as “collective vehicles, informal as well as formal, through which people 
mobilize and engage in collective action" (McAdam, McCarthy, and Zald 
1996), mobilizing structures allow dense social relationships to develop 
and provide solidarity, leadership, communication networks, movement 
recruitment, and collective action frames (Clemens 1996; McAdam 1982; 
Snow, Zurcher, and Ekland-Olson 1980). In the Korean case, student coun- 
cils (baksaengboe) and department student organizations (Aakhoe) served as 
such structures, and students used them to organize protests in the 1980s. 

In addition to this expansion of higher education, policy changes 
around campus autonomy also facilitated the growth of the student move- 
ment. Starting in 1975, autonomous student organizations such as student 
councils and department student organizations had been inaccessible due 
to Park Chung Hee's promulgation of Emergency Decree No. 9, which 
had rendered illegal all forms of government criticism. The Park govern- 
ment had also reestablished the state-controlled National Defense Student 
Corps (Hakto Hoguktan),” dissolved the existing autonomous student 
organizations, revised student regulations (making it difficult to reinstate 
dismissed students), legalized the presence of security agents and the mili- 
tary on college campuses, extended students’ military training, and cur- 
tailed various extracurricular activities. The Chun government, too, had 
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been severely repressive from 1980 to 1983. Then, on December 21, 1983, 
Chun Doo Hwan’s “campus autonomy" measures (Hagwón Chayurhwa 
Choch'i) lifted these restrictions. State security agents were withdrawn 
from college campuses, dismissed students and professors were reinstated, 
and the National Defense Student Corps was dissolved." 

These campus autonomy measures were a part of a series of liberal- 
izing policies intended to bring about “national unity" and “grand rec- 
onciliation." According to Sunhyuk Kim, "the political liberalization was 
due to the misperceptions of the regime and international pressure" (S. 
Kim 2000, 98). Specifically, Chun perceived its regime to have entered a 
relatively stable period and relaxed its repressive policies in response. The 
regime also needed to generate favorable public opinion (both domestic 
and international) given the upcoming National Assembly election (sched- 
uled to be held in February 1985) and the two international sporting events 
that Korea was hosting: the 1986 Asian Games and the 1988 Summer 
Olympics. 

Regardless of the government's intentions, though, the changes meant 
that student activists no longer had to resort to underground networks to 
recruit members and organize their activities, as they had done during and 
after Park's repressive Yusin regime and the Chun regime's Kwangju Mas- 
sacre (N. Lee 2007). Additionally, the more open environment on college 
campuses made it possible for student activists to rebuild student councils 
and strengthen the student movement.” As stated in the History of Korea’s 
Democratization Movement, students! efforts to rebuild student councils 
were widespread: 


[Following Chun’s liberalization policy] forming a self-governing 
student council was an irreversible trend on university campuses. 
The rapid spread of self-governing student councils in 1984 was 
especially noticeable in the provincial areas [i.e., areas outside of the 
capital city, Seoul]. There were efforts to build democratic student 
councils even at small universities, where student activism was rela- 
tively weak. By 1985-1986, almost all universities could reestablish 
their student councils, allowing universities to become a strong base 
and a driving force for the democratization movement. (Minjuhwa 
Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 2010, 224-25) 


With the revival of student councils on university campuses across the 
country, student groups evolved from small, disconnected units to national 
organizations, and collaboration among universities on a national scale 
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resulted in more coordinated activities among student groups in the 1980s 
(H. Choi 1991, 186). In this way, the government's expansion of higher 
education created the ecological conditions for them to organize on- 
campus and intercampus student organizations and protests, just like how 
industrial complexes created the conditions for workers to organize and 
engage in collective action within and across firms (chapter 3). 


National Federation of Student Associations 


On April 17, 1985, around 2,000 students from 23 universities across the 
country gathered at Korea University and formed the Chón'guk Haksaeng 
Ch'ong Yónhap (Chónhangnyón; National Federation of Student Asso- 
ciations, NFSA), with SNU Student Council president Kim Minsók as 
the chairperson (wiwónjang) and the student council presidents of Sung- 
kyunkwan University (Seoul and Suwon campuses), Pusan National Uni- 
versity, and Chonnam National University as the four vice-chairpersons 
(puwiwonjang, Chosun Ilbo 1985; Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 
2006, 434-35). This amalgamation of student councils (or student gov- 
ernments, haksaenghoe) from universities across the country played a sig- 
nificant role in mobilizing students across regions and levels of prestige. It 
also established the Committee of the Three Min Struggle (Sammint’u) as 
the vanguard organization within the NFSA (with Korea University Stu- 
dent Council president Hó Inhoe as the chairperson).? This committee 
led most of the student movement in 1985, including the occupation of the 
Seoul U.S. Information Service building in May 1985 (Minjuhwa Undong 
Kinyóm Saophoe 2006, 435).?* 

Although the NFSA was the most extensive and inclusive nationwide 
student coalition to date, it was not the first. Nearly 15 years earlier, in 
1971, a national student organization called the National Alliance of Youth 
and Students for the Protection of Democracy (Minju Suho Chón'guk 
Ch'óngnyón Haksaeng Ch'ongyónmaeng; known as the Students’ Alli- 
ance) was formed by 200 students from five elite schools in Seoul (Seoul 
National, Korea, Yonsei, Sogang, and Sungkyunkwan Universities) and two 
major provincial schools (Kyungpook National and Chonnam National 
Universities). This organization was immediately dissolved by the Park 
government. In response, students recommitted to the strategy of estab- 
lishing a nationwide network to coordinate diverse student groups across 
different universities and, in 1973, formed (what later became known as) 
the National Democratic Youth and Student Alliance (Chón'guk Minju 
Ch'óngnyón Haksaeng Ch'ongyónmaeng). Although the government 
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again immediately repressed this effort, the alliance left behind an impor- 
tant structure: the “3-3-3” structure. 

This structure consisted of three core groups of students at each of 
the three major institutional and geographic levels (P. Y. Chang 2015a, 
69). The student leaders at SNU’s Liberal Arts College, Law College, and 
Department of Business Administration made up the “SNU core,” which 
coordinated the national network. It first contacted students at other SNU 
colleges and then contacted the Yonsei and Korea Universities’ central stu- 
dent leaders. The students at these three universities became the “Seoul 
city core,” and they were responsible for contacting other universities in 
the city. SNU students were also responsible for contacting students at 
two key regional universities—Chonnam National University (in Chólla 
Province) and Kyungpook National University (in Kyongsang Province)— 
who then contacted students at other schools in their respective provinces. 

The National Democratic Youth and Student Alliance’s nationwide 
structure was an important innovation, but it reflected a key limiting char- 
acteristic of the 1970s student movement: student activism was located only 
at elite universities in Seoul (such as Seoul National, Korea, and Yonsei 
Universities) and some of the major provincial (or regional) universities, 
such as Chonnam National University. The NFSA, in contrast, exceeded 
that 3-3-3 structure and extended throughout the country. As shown in fig- 
ure 4.2, its regional council was made up of four regional branches (one for 
each major region of the country): Seoul, Chungbu (Kyónggi, Kangwon, 
North Ch'ungch'óng, and South Ch'ungch'óng Provinces), Honam (North 
Chólla and South Chólla Provinces), and Yóngnam (North Kyóngsang and 
South Kyóngsang Provinces).”* The Seoul branch was further divided into 
four sub-branches: southern, northern, western, and eastern." Addition- 
ally, the Central Executive Committee consisted of the student council 
presidents of various universities throughout the country—beyond those 
that were previously involved in the National Democratic Youth and Stu- 
dent Alliance—including Seoul National, Korea, Yonsei, Sungkyunkwan 
(Seoul and Suwon campuses), Sogang, Chonnam National, and Pusan 
National Universities. Its broader network also included provincial univer- 
sities that were not ^movement-prone" and universities in Seoul that did 
not have a long-standing tradition of student activism, including women’s 
universities. 

Utilizing this extensive organizational structure, the student movement 
became more organized. It developed protest repertoires, which increased 
the overall size and frequency of student protests, including coalitional 
protests and rallies (yonbap siwi; yonbap cbipboe) by multiple student groups. 
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Fig 4.2. Organizational chart of the National Federation of Student Associations. 
Source: Chosun llbo (July 19, 1985). 


It was through the NFSA network that major coalitional protests were 
organized. 

The first significant example occurred when students held on-campus 
events to commemorate the April 19 Student Revolution of 1960, which 
brought down the first authoritarian regime in South Korea by success- 
fully pressuring President Syngman Rhee to resign. At 4:00 p.m. on April 
19, 1985, 7,000 students from 26 universities across the country gath- 
ered at the 4.19 National Cemetery (located in Suyu district in Seoul) to 
attend the 4.19 memorial ceremony, organized by the NFSA (Minjuhwa 
Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 2010, 237). Following the memorial ceremony, 
each school, divided by region, held street demonstrations until later in 
the evening. At 6:30 p.m., about 500 students demonstrated in the Samy- 
ang district. At 7:00 p.m., Sogang University and Ewha Women's Uni- 
versity students protested in front of the Namgajwa train station. At 7:20 
p.m., Seoul National University students protested at the Pangsan Market 
entrance, and at 8:35 p.m., about 300 students protested at the Kangnam 
‘Terminal (Seoul Express Bus Terminal). In the subsequent years, the 4.19 
Struggle continued to be organized in similar ways: (1) students first held 
commemorative demonstrations on their respective campuses, (2) students 
from different schools congregated at the 4.19 National Cemetery in Seoul 
to hold a joint ceremony, and (3) students held street demonstrations in 
various locations around the city (Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 
2010, 237). 
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Similarly, the annual May Struggle, during which protests memorialize 
the 1980 Kwangju Uprising, began following an event organized by the 
NFSA. On May 6, 1985, the NFSA announced the May Struggle Declara- 
tion at its second conference, for which approximately 700 students from 
16 universities across the country were gathered at Korea University. At 
its third conference, held on May 14 at Yonsei University and attended by 
students from 26 universities, the organization warned that if the Chun 
regime continued to evade responsibility for the Kwangju Massacre, it 
would launch an all-out struggle against the regime. Two days later, on 
May 16, approximately 8,000 students from 14 universities in Seoul and 
7,000 students from 25 provincial universities participated in protests 
demanding official recognition of the truth of the Kwangju Uprising and 
punishment for those responsible. And on the following day (May 17), 
approximately 40,000 students from 80 universities followed suit. As with 
the 4.19 Struggle, students in subsequent years developed the following 
routine for the May Struggle: students (1) organized on-campus protests 
during the annual college festival (taehak ch’ukche) in May, (2) held street 
demonstrations, (3) battled with police, and (4) held sit-ins on campus 
(Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 2010, 238). 

In sum, the revival of autonomous student organizations at newly 
expanded colleges and universities all over the country led to the forma- 
tion of the NFSA, which turned student activism into a mass movement by 
building an extensive and inclusive network structure and developing new 
protest repertoires. The individual student organizations on each campus 
and the NFSA itself (the amalgamation of these student councils) served as 
the mobilizing structures in creating a nationwide student movement and 
ultimately popularizing the Korean student movement in the 1980s. 


Geographic Distribution of Student Protests 


With the availability of mobilization structures, especially starting in 1984, 
the student movement meaningfully expanded beyond the elite universi- 
ties in Seoul and other so-called movement-prone universities. Figure 4.3 
displays the number and breakdown of student protests in Seoul versus 
the provincial areas (i.e., the areas outside of Seoul) from 1980 to 1987." 
The dip in the number of protests between 1980 and 1984 reflects the 
severity of the Chun regimes repression following the Spring of Seoul 
and the Kwangju Uprising in 1980, but the number of student protests 
did increase overall. Importantly, this overall increase in student protests, 
especially between 1985 and 1987, was driven by student protests outside 
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Fig 4.3. Number of student protests in Seoul vs. outside of Seoul, 1980-87. Statistics 
are from the author's dataset. 


of Seoul: whereas the number of protests in Seoul remained relatively sta- 
ble from 1985 to 1987, the number of protests increased dramatically in 
the provincial areas. Thus, from 1984 to 1987, the proportion of protests 
that occurred in Seoul decreased each year—from 83% to 75% to 64% to 
45%, respectively. 

This shift in proportion from Seoul to provincial areas is also reflected 
in table 4.2, which lists the schools that hosted joint on-campus events and 
protests in the 1980s. As discussed earlier, coalitional protests by students 
from different schools became more prevalent after the reinstatement of stu- 
dent councils in 1984 and then the formation of the NFSA in 1985. As the 
table shows, starting in 1985, these protests were hosted by more schools in 
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TABLE 4.2. Location of Joint On-Campus Protests in the 1980s 


Schools in Seoul 


Schools in Provincial Areas 


1980 
1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


Ewha Women's Univ 


SNU, Korea Univ, Yonsei Univ, Sung- 
kyunkwan Univ, Ewha Women's Univ, 
Hankuk Univ of Foreign Studies, 
Chungang Univ, Kyunghee Univ 


SNU, Korea Univ, Yonsei Univ, 
Sungkyunkwan Univ, Ewha Women's 
Univ, Hankuk Univ of Foreign Stud- 
ies, Chungang Univ, Kyunghee Univ, 
Konkuk Univ, Kukmin Univ, Dongguk 
Univ 


SNU, Korea Univ, Yonsei Univ, Sung- 
kyunkwan Univ, Sogang Univ, Hankuk 
Univ of Foreign Studies, Chungang 
Univ, Kyunghee Univ, Hanyang Univ, 
Konkuk Univ, Kukmin Univ 


SNU, Korea Univ, Yonsei Univ, Han- 
kuk Univ of Foreign Studies, Danguk 
Univ, Konkuk Univ, Methodist Theo- 
logical Univ 


Chonnam National Univ (Chólla), 
Chungnam National Univ 
(Ch'ungch'óng), Mokwon Univ 
(Ch'ungch'óng) 


Chonnam National Univ (Chólla), Pusan 
National Univ (Kyóngsang) 


Chonnam National Univ (Chólla), 
Kyungpook National Univ (Kyóngsang), 
Chosun Univ (Chólla), Pusan National 
Univ (Kyóngsang), Yonsei Univ 


Wonju Campus (Kangwon), Chun- 
gnam National Univ (Ch'ungch'óng), 
Gyeonggi College of Science and Tech- 
nology (Kyónggi) 


Source: Author's dataset. 


Seoul, by those in the provincial areas, and, most importantly, by those that 
did not have a long-standing history of student activism (i.e., schools other 
than Seoul National, Korea, Yonsei, Chónnam National, and Kyungpook 
National Universities). The frequency and originating location of coalitional 
protests reflected not only the increased strength of the student movement 
in the mid-1980s but also the enhanced mobilizational capacity and solidar- 
ity within the student movement (across schools and regions). 

Alongside this shift in which universities were hosting coalitional pro- 
tests, there was also a shift in where other major events for the movement 
were happening. Two thousand students from 23 universities had gathered 
at Korea University to form the NFSA in 1985, but only two years later, 
more than 4,000 students from 95 schools across the country gathered at 
Chungnam National University (in South Ch'ungch'óng Province, located 
in the central region of South Korea) and formed the National Council 
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Number of Colleges/Univs in Seoul vs. Rest of ROK, 1970-1987 
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Fig 4.4. Number of colleges/universities (above) and students in Seoul vs. non-Seoul 
areas (facing page) in South Korea, 1970-87. Statistics are from the Korea Statistical 
Yearbook, 1971-88. 


of Student Representatives (Chónguk Taehaksaeng 'Taep'yoja Hyóbüihoe; 
Chóndaehyóp) (Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 2006, 486). It is 
noteworthy that such an important national event for the student move- 
ment was held at a nonmajor provincial school, further attesting that stu- 
dent activism became more prevalent and widespread in the 1980s—and 
that the elite schools in Seoul no longer dominated the movement. 

The trend of increasing student protests (including the organization 
and frequency of coalitional protests), especially in the provincial areas, 
resulted from the expansion of higher education under Chun’s regime— 
and, specifically, from the GQP. The change in quotas was significant 
because of how restrictive they had been in the preceding decades. In the 
1960s and 1970s, Korea's rapid industrialization had accompanied rapid 
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Number of College Students in Seoul vs. Rest of ROK, 1970-1987 
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urbanization and population concentration in the Seoul metropolitan area, 
and the government had wanted to limit the population growth in the met- 
ropolitan area. 'Io do so, it had reduced the quota for student enrollment at 
colleges and universities in the Seoul metropolitan area but increased the 
quota at regional colleges and universities. This change had led to a higher 
proportion of schools located outside of Seoul, from 34% to 69% between 
1970 and 1987. As a result, when Chun’s education reform and the accom- 
panying increase in quotas were implemented in the 1980s, the dramatic 
increase in student enrollment was even more pronounced for regional 
schools. This pattern is displayed in figure 4.4, which illustrates that the 
proportion of college students who enrolled in schools located outside of 
Seoul rose from 33% to 68% at that time. It also shows that the increase 
in the overall number of tertiary education institutions and the number of 
students enrolled in them was driven by institutions in regions outside of 
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Seoul. These patterns suggest that it was Chun’s GQP that increased the 
student population in Korea, which contributed to the quantitative expan- 
sion of the student movement in the 1980s. 

In addition to the overall increase in student enrollment after the GQP 
was implemented in 1981, we notice a difference in the rates of change 
between Seoul versus non-Seoul regions. Student enrollment in Seoul 
started to plateau in 1984, while the number of students enrolled in col- 
leges and universities outside of Seoul continued to increase. This finding 
is significant because 1984 was the year in which student councils were 
reinstated, and the following year was when the National Federation of 
Student Associations was formed. The quantitative expansion of the stu- 
dent population—which was more evenly spread out across the country as 
a result of these different rates of change—helps to explain why student 
protests began to happen at schools all over the country when they did: in 
the mid-to-late 1980s. 

Chun' education reform (and the GQP in particular) had been 
intended to appease the Korean populace—the regime intended to provide 
more opportunities for higher education while requiring higher academic 
standards for graduation, which would discourage college students from 
engaging in protests that would distract them from their studies. However, 
the findings in this chapter reveal that the policy had the opposite effect. 
The proliferation of tertiary education institutions during authoritarian 
rule not only ensured a strong foundation for mobilization but also helped 
facilitate a new strategy for student mobilization. 


Conclusion 


The authoritarian governments in Korea instigated the expansion of 
vocational and higher education to bolster and complement the country’s 
industrial development. Their emphasis on technical and vocational train- 
ing, as well as on developing the skills necessary in an evolving export- 
oriented global economy, helped produce a well-educated labor force that 
contributed to rapid economic growth. As this chapter has shown, through 
the implementation of the 1973 Specialization Initiatives at Technical 
High Schools and the 1974 High School Equalization Policy, the govern- 
ment produced a large number of vocational high school graduates and 
trainees who would otherwise have pursued nonvocational education. In 
doing so, the regime deprived these youth of access to other elites, who 
could have encouraged them to participate in antigovernment activities. 
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When they entered into this enmeshed relationship with the authoritarian 
state, these students and trainees were transformed into HCI workers, who 
ensured economic productivity and political loyalty to the regime. How- 
ever, like many programs of coercive distribution, the vocational education 
and training programs failed at the upkeep stage. And failing to maintain 
these programs made it possible for the formerly enmeshed HCI workers 
to consider and pursue an uprising. 

The expansion of tertiary education in the 1970s and especially in the 
1980s generated a large population of college students. As shown in this 
chapter, the Graduation Quota Program, in particular, contributed to the 
creation of a nationwide student movement by creating a larger popula- 
tion of students in all regions of the country, with mobilizing structures 
available to them to facilitate collective action. In this way, the students 
who were expected to participate in the country's industrial drive instead 
became the vanguard of the democracy movement. 

As the next chapter will show, these student organizations served as 
mobilizing structures for the 1987 June Democratic Uprising, which 
resulted in the regime’s capitulation to the public demand for democratic 
reforms. As stated in Seoul National University since 1946, students’ wide- 
spread involvement in the June Democratic Uprising could not have been 
orchestrated by a few activist organizations—student councils were the 
only organizations with the potential to orchestrate large-scale mobiliza- 
tion at that time (Sóul Taehakkyo 60-yónsa P'yónch'an Wiwónhoe 2006, 
873). And, indeed, many students gathered under the banner of the stu- 
dent council to engage in mass public demonstrations during the June 
Democratic Uprising. The next chapter will focus on the alliance formed 
between opposition politicians and college students during the 1985 
National Assembly election, and it will examine whether and how the stu- 
dent organizations linked the electoral activities to pro-democracy protests 
during the June Democratic Uprising. 


FIVE 
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Mobilizing for Democratic Reforms 


The preceding chapters of this book demonstrated that the geospatial con- 
centration of workers and students—resulting from the autocrats’ indus- 
trial and educational policies—translated into an increased capacity for 
those groups to organize and engage in collective action. In that process, 
interfirm and intercampus networks were created, and the student move- 
ment formed alliances with workers and opposition politicians. Unlike 
the worker-student alliance, which is widely considered to have been sig- 
nificant in the development of the labor movement, the alliance formed 
between the political opposition and college students in the 1980s has not 
garnered much attention for its impact on South Korea's democratization. 
This difference may be partly due to the fact that the political opposition 
did not play any significant role in the student-led April 19 Revolution 
against Syngman Rhee's rule in 1960 that previously brought down the 
country’s first authoritarian regime. Additionally, throughout much of the 
authoritarian period, the cooperation and alignment between the political 
opposition and civil society existed only through individual connections 
and commitments, and not through institutional channels of joint organi- 
zations (S. Kim 2000, 73). Nevertheless, the political opposition ended up 
playing a key role in the second such breakdown: it was able to successfully 
pressure the Chun Doo Hwan regime (1980-88) to make democratic con- 
cessions in 1987, and it did so by forming a grand pro-democracy coalition 
with civil society organizations. 
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The turning point in the relationship between civil society, including 
students, and the political opposition was the 12th National Assembly 
election in 1985. For the first time under Chun’s rule, genuine opposition 
parties (i.e., parties that were not created or sponsored by the incumbent 
regime)—including the newly formed New Korea Democratic Party 
(NKDP; Shinhan Minjudang)—were allowed to contest against the rul- 
ing party. It was also the first time that university students, who had not 
identified with a political party since the 1960s, aligned themselves with 
the political opposition (S. Kim 2000, 85). These two groups rallied 
around their demand for constitutional revision, including the reinstate- 
ment of direct presidential elections. Two years later, a nationwide pro- 
democracy movement for free, democratic elections—known as the June 
Democratic Uprising—emerged. These mass demonstrations success- 
fully forced the authoritarian incumbent to allow democratic reforms, 
including direct presidential elections, and led to the establishment of 
the Sixth Republic of Korea, the present-day democratic government of 
South Korea. 

This chapter explores whether and how the alliance formed between 
the opposition politicians and college students during the political 
liberalization period in the 1980s under Chun Doo Hwan's rule— 
specifically, the 1985 National Assembly election—affected the pro- 
democracy protests during the 1987 June Democratic Uprising. In 
examining this relationship, I situate the Korean case within existing 
debates in the electoral authoritarianism and social movement litera- 
tures regarding the impact of elections on protests in autocracies. In 
doing so, I highlight the moderating role that mobilizing structures 
play in that relationship. Specifically, regarding the case of Korea, I 
show that student organizations served as mobilizing structures and 
played a critical role in linking electoral activities to antigovernment 
protests—indeed, without these organizations, this link did not materi- 
alize. As the chapter's empirical analysis will demonstrate, the areas that 
were more supportive of the NKDP during the 12th National Assembly 
election engaged in more protests during the 1987 June Democratic 
Uprising only in areas with a high proportion of college students. Stu- 
dent organizations and networks were denser in these areas and served 
as mobilizing structures for the uprising. This finding substantiates 
the impact that the alliance between the political opposition and col- 
lege students had on the democracy movement, thus inviting further 
research on this relationship. It also underscores the structural basis of 
mobilization under authoritarian regimes more generally. 
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Elections and Protests in Authoritarian Regimes 


An enduring debate within the comparative politics literature on authori- 
tarian durability concerns whether multiparty elections stabilize authoritar- 
ian regimes or contribute to their democratization. Many political scien- 
tists have argued that authoritarian leaders can strategically use elections 
and electoral institutions to ensure regime survival (Blaydes 2011; Boix 
and Svolik 2013; Brownlee 2007; Bueno de Mesquita et al. 2004; Gandhi 
2008; Gandhi and Przeworski 2007; Greene 2007; Magaloni 2006; Mag- 
aloni 2010; Magaloni and Kricheli 2010; Simpser 2013; Slater 2010; Svolik 
2012; J. Wright 2011; J. Wright and Escribà-Folch 2012), and the fact that 
"competitive authoritarian regimes" have thrived in the post-Cold War era 
(Levitsky and Way 2010) supports this argument. In such regimes, "formal 
democratic institutions [such as elections] exist and are widely viewed as 
the primary means of gaining power, but . . . incumbents’ abuse of the state 
places them at a significant advantage vis-à-vis their opponents" (Levitsky 
and Way 2010, 5—7). That is, autocrats can often hold multiparty elections 
while still engaging in serious democratic abuses, which creates an uneven 
playing field and helps to consolidate their power. They can use such elec- 
tions to prevent or solve intra-elite conflict, such as by spreading the spoils 
of office to the domestic political elite or as a focal point for patronage 
distribution to the citizenry (through vote-buying) (Blaydes 2011; Gandhi 
2008; Gandhi and Przeworski 2007; Geddes 2005; Lust 2006). Addition- 
ally, by holding and winning elections by huge margins, autocrats can sig- 
nal regime stability while simultaneously obtaining information about the 
regime’s supporters and opponents (Simpser 2013). Such election-induced 
legitimacy also contributes to regime durability by providing international 
benefits such as foreign aid and international legitimacy from outside actors 
(Beaulieu and Hyde 2009; van de Walle 2002). In these and other ways, 
regimes can use elections as a tool to further entrench their own power. 
Other scholars, however, have found that elections can actually under- 
mine authoritarian regimes (Bunce and Wolchik 2006; 2011; Donno 2013; 
Edgell et al. 2018; Hadenius and ‘Teorell 2007; Lindberg 2006a, 2006b; 
Philipp and Thompson 2009; Tucker 2007). They argue that opposition 
leaders and citizens often use elections and electoral protests to chal- 
lenge authoritarian incumbents (Beaulieu 2014; Beissinger 2002; Bunce 
and Wolchik 2011) and show that regularly held elections can facilitate 
democratization (Hadenius and ‘Teorell 2007; Roessler and Howard 2006) 
by instilling democratic values (Lindberg 2006a, 2006b). Additionally, 
electoral fraud committed by incumbents can backfire, sparking mass anti- 
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regime protests and thereby destabilizing authoritarian rule (Eisenstadt 
2007; Hafner-Burton, Hyde, and Jablonski 2014; Knutsen et al. 2019; 
Lehoucq and Molina 2002; Philipp and Thompson 2009; Schedler 2006; 
‘Tucker 2007). 

Several studies have presented more nuanced arguments to clarify this 
enduring debate regarding the impacts of authoritarian elections on dic- 
tatorships. Bernhard, Edgell, and Lindberg (2020) find that the regime's 
survival is dependent on the regime’s ability to reduce electoral uncertainty 
through the institutionalization of multiparty elections. Morgenbesser and 
Pepinsky's (2019) study on Southeast Asia underscores the importance 
of conceptually distinguishing elections as causes of democracy versus as 
features of democracy to properly assess the causal effect of elections on 
democracy. Knutsen, Nygard, and Wig (2017) argue that we need to distin- 
guish the short-term and long-term effects of elections and find that elec- 
tions are more likely to destabilize the regime in the short term but not in 
the long term. By focusing on the overall relationship between authoritar- 
ian elections and regime change (breakdown or democratization, or both), 
these studies help elucidate some of the conditions under which elections 
have stabilizing versus destabilizing effects on authoritarian regimes. How- 
ever, by considering all protests, popular revolutions, and coups d'état that 
occur in the aftermath of elections, these studies assume—and do not 
problematize—the mobilizing effect of elections. 

As a matter of fact, the literature is divided over the impact of elec- 
tions on social movements. According to Doug McAdam and Sidney Tarrow 
(2010), elections can serve as political opportunities that can empower such 
movements. For example, as research shows, elections increase the cost of 
repression and are witnessed by an international audience (Blaydes 2011; 
J. Wright 2011). Elections also provide opportunities for social movement 
groups to partner with new institutional allies, such as opposition par- 
ties, to advance their claims (Trejo 2014). In turn, by collaborating with 
civil society groups during their campaigns, opposition parties can portray 
themselves as a mass movement and signal their capacity to engage in a 
postelection mobilization when necessary (Bunce and Wolchik 2011). 

Despite the potential benefits for social movements, some studies sug- 
gest that the political opportunities provided by elections can have the 
opposite effect—they can demobilize the social movement during the 
process of building a large formal organization (Piven and Cloward 1979) 
or even reduce citizens’ popular involvement in politics (Blee and Cur- 
rier 2006; Hirschman 1979). An election can also serve as a “safety valve,” 
regulating social discontent by allowing citizens to privately and safely 
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address their grievances with the regime at the ballot box (Brownlee 2012; 
Buehler 2013; Lust-Okar and Jamal 2002) instead of doing so publicly and 
in a way that directly demands regime change. By providing them with 
an alternative, nonviolent channel through which opposition groups can 
release political energy that might otherwise drive more visible protest, 
autocratic regimes can harness elections as a tool to direct, contain, and 
weaken political discontent (Buehler 2013). 

These studies imply that elections can affect authoritarian durabil- 
ity through their impact on mass social protest. Yet by focusing on the 
“average effect” of elections, they offer conflicting evidence and empiri- 
cal implications regarding the relationship between elections and protest 
under authoritarian regimes. The next section will explore one way that 
this debate can be reconciled. 


Elections, Protest, and Mobilizing Structures 
in the Authoritarian Context 


One way to make sense of these conflicting findings is to simultaneously 
consider the mobilization and demobilization of antiregime protests as 
plausible outcomes of introducing multiparty elections. That is, perhaps 
elections have different effects within autocratic societies across social seg- 
ments or geographic areas. 

Here I theorize that the trade-off between protesting and voting posed 
by the introduction of multiparty elections in authoritarian regimes is 
moderated by the availability of mobilizing structures—that is, the effect 
of elections depends on the extent to which mobilizing structures are 
available in a given area. This argument proceeds in three steps. First, the 
introduction of multiparty elections creates an opening in the political 
opportunity structure. Under authoritarian regimes, participation in pro- 
test is incredibly costly for citizens, given the low chances of success and 
the severity of state repression. Multiparty elections provide citizens with 
a state-sanctioned (and therefore safer) method of addressing their griev- 
ances: they can cast votes for opposition party candidates. Although rallies 
and campaigns during election cycles provide such candidates with oppor- 
tunities to mobilize voters, being able to vote for these candidates can alter 
an individual’s decision regarding whether to get involved in protests. In 
other words, because voting for an opposition candidate is a safer means 
of voicing one’s discontent in an authoritarian regime, it can then substitute 
for one’s engagement in antiregime protests. 
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Second, the extent to which voting for the opposition party does, in 
fact, substitute for protest depends on the availability of mobilizing struc- 
tures. Defined as “collective vehicles through which people initially mobi- 
lize and begin to engage in sustained collective action" (McAdam 2017, 
194), mobilizing structures are found to be important for the emergence 
(McAdam 1982), sustenance (Rupp and Taylor 1987), and impact of social 
movements (Andrews 1997, 2004). Specifically, mobilizing structures help 
build dense networks of social relationships and thus provide solidarity, 
leadership, a communication network, movement recruitment, and col- 
lective action frames (Clemens 1996; McAdam 1982; Snow, Zurcher, and 
Ekland-Olson 1980). Such networks include kinship and friendship net- 
works, information networks among activists, movement communities, 
and more formal organizations (e.g., colleges and churches) where mobi- 
lization may be generated, even if that is not their primary aim. Many 
social movement scholars would restrict the term “mobilizing structures” 
to grassroots organizations and informal networks that are essentially free 
from elite control (McAdam 2017, 198). The informal and grassroots 
aspects of mobilizing structures are especially critical for movement emer- 
gence in authoritarian societies where people lack the ability and freedom 
to establish and utilize formal organizations to advance their interests. 

Lastly, mobilizing structures and framing help transform objec- 
tive opportunities (arising from elections) into de facto opportunities 
for mobilization. Framing is a process in which social movements are 
“actively engaged as agents in a struggle over the production of mobi- 
lizing and counter-mobilizing ideas and meanings” (Benford and Snow 
2000, 613). According to the social movement literature, collective action 
frames, derived from perceived opportunities, serve as action-oriented sets 
of beliefs and meanings that inspire and legitimate the activities of social 
movement groups (Benford and Snow 2000; Gamson and Meyer 1996; 
Klandermans 1997; Kurzman 1996; Voss 1993). Political openings remain 
as potential (rather than actual) opportunities until collective action frames 
are engaged—that is, until they are perceived and defined as opportu- 
nities by a group of actors sufficiently well organized to leverage them 
(McAdam, McCarthy, and Zald 1996; D. Suh 2001). Elections can pro- 
vide such opportunities for opposition candidates and social movement 
forces to mobilize around a common goal: electoral victory. Further, elec- 
tions generate a clear outcome—electoral performance—which shapes the 
“cognitive opportunity” of movement participants and the general public 
by providing information on the likelihood of successful collective action 
(Choe and Kim 2012). 
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In sum, I hypothesize that tbe effects of elections on protest are moderated by the 
availability of mobilizing structures; this effect is especially pronounced under 
authoritarian regimes, where formal (i.e., noncorporatist) organizations are 
either nonexistent or difficult to observe. The empirical implication is that 
tbe electoral mobilization (generated during election cycles) is more likely to be linked 
to further street mobilization during and after the elections only when mobilizing 
structures are available to be leveraged by antiregime activists in the first place. In 
the absence of, or with limited availability of, such mobilizing structures, citizens are 
more likely to be demobilized due to the existence of a “safer” institutional chan- 
nel (i.e., voting) that they can use to address their grievances. 


From the 1985 National Assembly Election 
to the 1987 June Democratic Uprising 


Following the assassination of President Park Chung Hee on October 26, 
1979, General Chun Doo Hwan seized political power through a mili- 
tary coup, and his neomilitary force formed the Democratic Justice Party 
(DJP; Minjóngdang) as the ruling party. They also created and sponsored 
the Democratic Korea Party (Minhandang) and the Korean Nationalist 
Party (Kungmindang) as “opposition parties” (kwanje yadang) that were 
“unable and unwilling to question and challenge the political legitimacy 
of the regime" (S. Kim 2000, 84). The newly installed constitution for 
Chuns Fifth Republic of Korea stipulated a single seven-year presidential 
term, which reflected greater constraint on the executive than was writ- 
ten into the 1972 Yusin Constitution for the Fourth Republic of Korea 
(1972—80)— that constitution had guaranteed a six-year term with no limits 
on reelection for the president. Even under this new constitution, how- 
ever, the president was elected indirectly through a rubber-stamp national 
electoral college called the National Council for Reunification (T’ongil 
Chuch'e Kungmin Hoeüi), which had been formed under the Yusin con- 
stitution. Because this national electoral college gathered in a large gym- 
nasium (i.e., Janchung Arena in Seoul) to “elect” a president who ran 
unopposed, the Korean populace often referred to the new presidential 
elections as the “gymnasium elections" (ch’eyukkwan són'gà). 

The first few years under this regime were characterized by severe state 
repression of political and civil society. Following its violent suppression 
of a popular uprising in Kwangju city (in South Chólla Province) in May 
1980, the regime carried out a series of large-scale coercive campaigns to 
"cleanse" or “purify” (cbóngbwa) both political and civil society. It dissolved 
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the existing National Assembly, which had been South Korea's unicam- 
eral legislature, and replaced it with the Legislative Council for National 
Security (Kukka Powi Ippóp Hoeüi). This legislature pro tempore not only 
institutionalized but also further intensified state repression (S. Kim 2000, 
79). On November 3, it passed the Political Climate Renovation Law, 
which banned anyone “responsible for causing political and social corrup- 
tion of fomenting confusion" from formal political activities. This law set 
up the Political Renovation Committee, which issued blacklists disqualify- 
ing 567 politicians and intellectuals from engaging in politics. In addition, 
the bills controlling assembly and demonstration and the Basic Press Law 
(press censorship) were passed on November 29 and December 26, respec- 
tively. On March 25, 1981, which fell during this period of severe political 
repression, the 11th National Assembly election was held but included no 
genuine opposition party—that is, a party that was neither created nor sup- 
ported by the regime. Chun had already forcibly dissolved the New Demo- 
cratic Party (Sinmindang), which had been the main opposition party dur- 
ing the Park regime, and no other such party had taken its place. 

Starting in 1983, however, Chun's government began to loosen its tight 
control over society (see chapter 4 for more details). During this period of 
limited political liberalization, Chun allowed a genuine opposition party 
to compete in the 12th National Assembly election in 1985. This move 
was not intended to make the elections more truly democratic; instead, 
it represented a deliberate effort by the incumbent government to divide 
opposition groups by allowing them to form their own political parties (S.- 
C. Kim 2016, 30). Despite this intention, as of January 18, formerly ousted 
opposition politicians formed and united under the New Korea Demo- 
cratic Party. On February 12, with constitutional reform as their main plat- 
form, the political opposition participated in elections for the first time 
under Chun’s rule. 

Because they now had the option to cast votes for a genuine opposition 
party, Korean citizens showed great interest in the 12th National Assem- 
bly election. Compared to the 11th National Assembly election held in 
1981, the 1985 election experienced a 36% increase in rally attendance and 
an unprecedented turnout rate of almost 85%—the highest voter turnout 
since 1961 (H.-G. Chung, Kim, and Chung 2004). The significance of 
voting in these elections is described as follows in the August issue of the 
monthly magazine Shin Tonga: 


[Under the Fifth Republic of Korea], the people (zzmjung) could 
neither speak nor hear as citizens because the National Assembly 
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didn't represent them and the press wasn't able to properly inform 
them. It was finally through the act of voting during the [1985 
National Assembly] election that people were able to express their 
frustrations and rebellious sentiments. (G. Yi 1987, 186) 


Similarly, political scientist Jang-Jip Choi described participation in the 
1985 election as a *peaceful revolution" carried out through the act of vot- 
ing against the authoritarian incumbents (J.-J. Choi 2002, 216). 

Despite the fact that the ruling DJP's candidates had access to the state's 
political machinery and sizeable election campaign funds, the NKDP 
became the leading opposition in the National Assembly, winning 2996 
of the total national votes (compared to 35% for the DJP). In Seoul alone, 
the NKDP garnered 42.7% of the votes, which was 15% more than what 
the DJP received (27%). The NKDP’s victory in 1985, described as the 
"new party tornado" (sindang tolp'ung), was a complete surprise to the rul- 
ing DJP—the prominent opposition leaders (Kim Young Sam and Kim 
Dae Jung) were still banned from participating in politics, and the election 
had been held in the winter so as to decrease voter turnout (Sóng et al. 
2017, 85). 


Alliance Formation between Students and the NKDP 


The NKDP5 electoral success relied heavily on the support of civil society 
groups, especially student groups. As explained in chapter 4, the 1980s was 
when the student activism became more prevalent and widespread across 
the country. Although some radical student groups attempted to boycott 
the National Assembly election altogether, most of the people's move- 
ment (minjung undong) groups, including student groups, decided to par- 
ticipate in the 1985 election (S. Kim 2000, 85).! The Youth Coalition for 
Democracy Movement (Minch'óngnyón) was the first to declare that the 
student movement should take advantage of the electoral space to advance 
their causes (Sóng et al. 2017, 86) Subsequently, in early January 1985, 
the National Alliance of Student Associations Election Planning Com- 
mittee (Ch'onguk 'Iaehaksaeng Yónhap Són'go ‘Taech’aek Wiwónhoe) 
was formed, and the first and second reporting rallies (pogo daeboe) of the 
Student Alliance for Democratic Elections (Minju Ch'ongsón Haksaeng 
Yónhap) were held at Seoul National University on January 14 and at Yon- 
sei University on January 29. Immediately following these rallies, students 
campaigned and demonstrated both on- and off-campus, urging people 
to engage in the electoral struggle (ch’ongsén t’ujaeng) against the ruling 
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party in the upcoming election (Sóng et al. 2017, 86). In addition to the 
Youth Coalition for Democracy Movement’s public backing of the NKDP, 
students campaigned for the NKDP candidates, disseminated leaflets, and 
protested in the street, shouting slogans such as “Do not vote for the DJP!” 
and “We oppose one-party dictatorship by the DJP!” (DongA Ilbo 1985; 
Kyónghyang Sinmun 1985). Some even shouted antigovernment slogans 
at the incumbent party candidate’s campaign rally (Minjuhwa Undong 
Kinyóm Saophoe 2006, 430). 

The opposition NKDP also demonstrated its alliance with the student 
movement by nominating a formerly imprisoned student activist Yi Ch’6l 
as the NKDP candidate for the Songbuk district—a college town—in 
Seoul. Yi Ch'ól was one of the main organizers of the National League for 
Democratic Youth and Students (Chón'guk Minju Ch'óngnyón Haksaeng 
Yónmaeng)—a national network for the anti-Yusin student movement— 
that was banned in 1974 as an antistate organization planning to overthrow 
the government (see chapter 4).* Yi's election slogan— "Death row pris- 
oner Yi Ch'ól has returned to Sóngbuk"—and campaign pledges, including 
his fight for academic freedom, found on his campaign poster signaled his 
student activist identity. Yi's participation in the National Assembly elec- 
tion as an NKDP candidate stimulated student engagement in campaign 
activities and his victory solidified the student-political opposition alliance 
during the 1985 National Assembly election. 

As a result of this alliance, the 1985 election marked the first time since 
the early 1960s that university students publicly supported a particular polit- 
ical party (S. Kim 2000, 85). Furthermore, the alliance formed between the 
opposition NKDP and civil society groups subsequently developed into 
the National Coalition for Democracy Movement (Minjuhwarül Wihan 
Kungmin Yóllakkigu or Min'gugnyón), a grand pro-democracy coalition 
against the authoritarian regime. 


Constitutional Reform as a Master Frame for Postelection Mobilization 


Following the forging of these alliances and the NKDP’s electoral success, 
the issue of constitutional reform—which had first been introduced as the 
NKDP's campaign pledge during the 1985 election—became a “master 
frame” in the 1980s democracy movement (Han’guk Minjujuüi Yón'guso 
2016). Master frames, common to a cluster of movements or “cycle of pro- 
test" (Tarrow 1998), are “sufficiently elastic, inclusive, and flexible enough 
[compared to collective action frames that are context specific] so that any 
number of other social movements can successfully adopt and deploy it 
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in their campaigns" (Benford 2013, 1). As pointed out in P. Y. Chang and 
Lee's (2021, 14) study on the protest networks of South Korea's democracy 
movement, democratic reforms and state repression were systemic issues 
that were relevant to multiple social groups and were “fundamental goals 
associated with Korean democracy." The issue of constitutional reform, 
as a master frame, was linked to group-specific (or local) issues (e.g., labor 
rights for workers, media censorship for journalists, and academic freedom 
for students) and contributed to the movement' solidarity in the 1980s. 
And this particular master frame was developed through the alliance that 
civil society groups—including student groups—formed with the political 
opposition during and after the 1985 National Assembly election. 

In February 1986, a year after the election, the NKDP and the People's 
Movement Coalition for Democracy and Reunification (PMCDR; Minju 
'l'ongil Minjung Undong Yónhap or Mint'ongnyón) launched a campaign 
to collect ten million signatures in support of revising the constitution.’ 
‘Together, the NKDP and PMCDR also formed the National Coalition for 
Democracy Movement and, in major cities around the country, organized 
mass rallies demanding constitutional reform. ‘This coalition temporarily 
broke down in May 1986, when the NKDP decided to participate in the 
Special Committee on Constitutional Revision in the National Assembly 
and compromised in ways that were unacceptable to many in the coalition, 
including the two de facto leaders (Kim Young Sam and Kim Dae Jung) and 
hardliners of the NKDP. The grand pro-democracy coalition between the 
PMCDR and the political opposition (now the Reunification Democratic 
Party; longil Minjudang) was soon restored in May 1987 as the National 
Movement Headquarters for Democratic Constitution (NMHDC; Minju 
Hónpóp Chaengch'wi Kungmin Undong Ponbu or Kungmin Undong 
Ponbu).5 Such a restoration of the coalition was possible due to their agree- 
ment on the importance of achieving direct presidential elections through 
constitutional reform. 


June Democratic Uprising and the Authoritarian Breakdown 


Just before the NMHDC was formed, on April 13, 1987, President 
Chun Doo Hwan announced in his "April 13 Defense of the Consti- 
tution" speech that he would no longer tolerate “wasteful” discussions 
on constitutional reform. Furthermore, on May 18, 1987, the Catholic 
Priests’ Association for Justice (Ch'ónjugyo Chóngüi Kuhyón Chón'guk 
Sajedan) revealed that a Seoul National University student named Pak 
Chongch’ol had been tortured to death by the police. Chun' speech and 
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Pak's death sparked a strong mobilization against the regime. This mobi- 
lization erupted into the historic protest cycle that came to be known as 
the June Democratic Uprising. 

Approximately one million people, including opposition politicians, 
students, workers, and middle-class citizens, participated in these pro- 
democracy protests. On June 10, under the leadership of the newly formed 
NMHDOC, approximately 400,000 people in 22 cities staged mass anti- 
regime demonstrations across the country. These demonstrations were 
known as the Uprising Rally to Defeat the April 13 Decision and to End 
Dictatorship. The NMHDC also orchestrated the National Rally for Ban- 
ishment of Tear Gas Grenades on June 18 and the Great National March 
of Peace on June 26. As reflected in the slogans used by protestors— 
“Constitutional reform!" (bobón ch’dlp’ye) and "Down with the dictator- 
ship!" (tokchae t'ado)—the main objective of the uprising was democratic 
constitutional reform. 

This intense struggle ended when Chun’s handpicked successor, Roh 
‘Tae Woo, made the June 29 Declaration. In it, the incumbent party prom- 
ised to (1) amend the constitution to provide direct presidential elections; 
(2) revise the Presidential Election Law to ensure free and competitive 
elections; (3) grant amnesty to political prisoners, including Kim Dae Jung; 
(4) respect human dignity and extend the right of habeas corpus; (5) abolish 
the 1980 Basic Press Law and promote freedom of the press; (6) strengthen 
local and educational autonomy; (7) create a political climate conducive to 
dialogue and compromise; and (8) carry out social reforms to build a clean 
and honest society. The unprecedented nationwide mass protests in 1987 
significantly increased the costs of repression and made it more likely for 
the incumbent regime to concede democracy. 

The June Democratic Uprising that led to these changes was driven 
largely by college students, who formed the major portion of the pro- 
testors (C. Chung 2011, 174) and staged street demonstrations almost 
every single day from June 10 to June 26 despite schools still in session 
(Só 2011, 596). Moreover, student organizations, such as the Associa- 
tion of Student Representatives in Seoul (Sódaehyóp), the Association 
of Student Representatives in Pusan (Puch'onghyóp), and the Associa- 
tion of Student Representatives in Taegu (Iaedaehyóp), were the main 
organizational force behind the two national rallies that bookended that 
period (6.10 kungmin taeboe and 6.26 p’yonghwa tae baengjin, respectively). 
The active involvement of students during this successful uprising was 
rooted in the historical tradition of student activism. As pointed out in 
chapter 4, students had been key actors during critical moments in South 
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Korea's democracy movement, including the 1960 April Revolution 
(which demonstrated the “first massive and bottom-up expression of the 
desire and willingness to fight for democracy”) and the 1980 Kwangju 
Uprising (which “radicalized” the democracy movement) (N. Lee 2007). 
The central role of college students in these events has been explained 
by the fact that they were “the only social group with the resources (time 
and knowledge) and preexistent mobilizing structures (student councils 
and societies) that enabled them to challenge the power holders” (M. 
Park 2012, 140). These resources made all the difference—the “nexus of 
senior and junior (sónbae-bubae) ties” among students and student activ- 
ists (N. Lee 2007), circulation of texts, “circles” (ssok’di/; extracurricular 
clubs, from the English word “circle”), and seminars (or reading groups) 
were vital in sustaining the student movement throughout the authoritar- 
ian period, especially when the student movement was forced to operate 
underground during Park Chung Hee’s “Emergency Decree Era” (1974— 
79) (P. Y. Chang 2015a; N. Lee 2007). Once student councils (baksaeng- 
boe) were revived in 1984 after Chun’s liberalization policy, they served as 
mobilizing structures that facilitated collaboration among universities on 
a nationwide scale, including the orchestration of protests that occurred 
during the June Democratic Uprising. 


Empirical Analysis 


The traditional narrative implies that the constitutional reform movement 
(1985—87) created continuity between the 12th National Assembly election 
and the June Democratic Uprising, but a direct link between them—and 
what moderates that link—has not been empirically explored before. In 
this section, I empirically examine whether and how the expanding politi- 
cal opportunities in the 1985 election—that is, having the option to express 
antiregime sentiment by being able to vote for a genuine opposition party 
(NKDP)—impacted people's participation in the subsequent nationwide 
antiregime protests during the 1987 June Democratic Uprising. 


Data and Methods 


I utilize an original dataset of 1,194 events that occurred during the June 
Democratic Uprising, between Chun's April 13 Statement (April 13, 1987) 
and the June 29 Declaration (June 29, 1987). This dataset includes all 
events during this period that are recorded as protest events in two pri- 
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mary sources: The Great June Uprising for Democratization, published by 
the Christian Institute for the Study of Justice and Development (Han'guk 
Kidokkyo Sahoe Munje Yón'guwón 19872), and the Korea Democracy 
Foundation sourcebooks (introduced in chapter 1; see the appendix for 
the detailed data description). By utilizing these publications, which are 
compiled from a variety of primary sources, I avoid the data limitations of 
relying solely on national newspaper reports (which many such datasets 
do)—such reports are typically incomplete, especially given the Basic Press 
Law (and, thus, the high degree of press censorship) under Chuns rule. 
This original dataset supplements the existing dataset on South Korea’s 
democracy movement by the Stanford Korea Democracy Project, which 
is heavily biased toward events that occurred in the capital city, Seoul. To 
my knowledge, no other dataset contains comprehensive information on 
events that occurred in other regions of the country. 

The unit of analysis is the county (si, gun, gu). The outcome (or depen- 
dent) variable is the intensity of protest in a given county during the June 
Democratic Uprising. Specifically, this variable measures the total number 
of protest events observed in each county from April 13, 1987, to June 
29, 1987.5 Figure 5.1 displays all protest sites during the June Uprising 
with circles, and it displays the share of votes the NKDP received in each 
county in shades of gray (with darker shades indicating a greater vote share 
for the NKDP). Table 5.1 reports the regional variation in the number of 
protest events at the provincial level. 

‘The main explanatory variable, NKDP Vote Share, measures the amount 
of support that the opposition NKDP received during the 1985 National 
Assembly election. This data comes from the National Election Commis- 
sion.? For ease of interpretation of the marginal effect of the NKDP vote 
share in a nonlinear model, the NKDP vote share is coded as a dummy 
variable to distinguish between counties with low versus high levels of elec- 
toral support for the NKDP. Specifically, I code districts with values higher 
than the third quartile (32%) as high and those with values lower than 32% 
as low. I use the third quartile because it is the median of the upper half of 
the data. I also use a continuous measure and another dummy variable with 
62.5 percentile cut-off point (i.e., the median of the first and third quartiles 
of the distribution, 24%) and find similar results.'? 

In order to ensure that this measure effectively captures electoral sup- 
port for the political opposition, I use the Ordinary Least Square (OLS) 
regression method to regress the 1985 NKDP vote share on the combined 
vote shares of the opposition candidates—Kim Young Sam and Kim Dae 
Jung—in the first direct presidential election in December 1987. The 
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Fig 5.1. Protest sites during the 1987 June Democratic Uprising and the NKDP vote 
share in 1985. Election data are from the National Election Commission of the 
Republic of Korea and the protest data are from the author's dataset. 


results (with and without the inclusion of control variables in Models 1 and 
2, respectively), as reported in table 5.2, show that there is a statistically 
significant and positive relationship between the two. The coefficient of 
the 1985 NKDP Vote Share (in Model 2) indicates that, holding everything 
else constant, a 1% increase in the opposition NKDP vote share is associ- 
ated with a 14% increase in the combined vote shares of the two prominent 
opposition candidates during the 1987 presidential election. 

In the empirical analysis, I separately consider the main effect of the 
NKDP vote share on protest intensity and the effect of the NKDP vote 
share conditional on the availability of mobilizing structures by including 
an interaction term: Proportion of College Students x NKDP Vote Share. The 
Proportion of College Students variable is constructed by dividing the col- 


TABLE 5.1. Number of Districts and Events (per 100,000 People) for Each 
Province during the 1987 June Democratic Uprising 


Events 
Province Number of Districts (per 100,000 people) 
Seoul 17 1.74 
Pusan 10 3.98 
‘Taegu 6 5.71 
Inch'ón 4 X 
Kyónggi 27 3.25 
Kangwón 21 3.52 
Ch’ungbuk 13 2.01 
Ch’ungnam 18 3:97 
Chónbuk 18 4.90 
Chónnam 29 4.9] 
Kyóngbuk 31 1.59 
Kyóngnam 27 1.25 
Cheju 4 2.87 


Source: Author's dataset. 


TABLE 5.2. 1985 NKDP Vote Share and Combined Vote Shares of the Opposition 
Candidates in the 1987 Presidential Election 


Dependent Variable: Opposition Vote Share (1987) 


Model 1 Model 2 
1985 NKDP Vote Share 35.219*** 14.111*** 
(10.341) (6.090) 
Population Density T0597% 
(1.542) 
(Log) College Student Population 1.832*** 
(0.625) 
Honam Region 47.488*** 
(1.857) 
Yóngnam Region -0.376 
(1.768) 
Constant 43.205*** 22.041*** 
(2.752) (4.116) 
Observations 211 211 
R 0.053 0.796 
Adjusted R? 0.048 0.792 


Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. 
*p < 0.1, **p < 0.05, ***p < 0.01 
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lege student population by the total population of a given county using 
data from the 1985 Population and Housing Census published by Kyóngje 
Kihoegwón (Economic Planning Board). This measure captures the degree 
of density of student networks and their related organizational capacity in 
a given county. As discussed earlier, college students—the dominant social 
group within the democracy movement—had ample access to resources 
and preexistent mobilizing structures (M. Park 2012). Arguably, they also 
represented the population most likely to protest given that, unlike other 
social groups, they were free from personal constraints imposed by full- 
time employment and family commitments that might otherwise deter 
them from participating in protest events (McAdam 1988; Snow, Zurcher, 
and Ekland-Olson 1980). 

Given the expectation that student organizations and networks will be 
denser in areas where the proportion of college students is higher, the Pro- 
portion of College Students represents the finest data available at the subna- 
tional level. For certain time periods, the Korean University Yearbook series 
provides information on student associations at junior colleges and uni- 
versities in Korea, but there are no publications containing such data for 
years in question (1985-87). Moreover, it is impossible to obtain complete 
data on student groups and their activities because severe control of dis- 
sident activities on- and off-campus during the authoritarian period led 
many such groups to operate primarily underground until the mid-1980s. 
Still, the data that does exist on the number of student associations in 1983 
shows that this number is strongly and positively correlated (r = 0.93) with 
the student population in 1985 (as shown in fig. A5.1 in the online appen- 
dix).!! For these reasons, despite its limitations, the variable Proportion of 
College Students serves as a reliable proxy for the availability of mobilizing 
structures. 

Several control variables are included in the empirical analysis. Elec- 
toral competitiveness, which may affect NKDP vote share, is measured by 
the total number of candidates competing in each electoral district using 
data from the National Election Commission." ‘To control for previous 
levels of support for the opposition, I use a districts abstention rate from 
the 1981 National Assembly election, in which no genuine opposition 
party was allowed to participate. One can arguably assume that those who 
abstained from participating in the previous election are more likely to have 
been dissatisfied with the ruling party and supportive of the opposition 
(Birch 2010; Lijphart 1997). Population size, industrialization (population 
employed in the industrial sector), urbanization (population density), and 
unemployment (population unemployed) are also included to control for 
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the structural factors highlighted by modernization theory (e.g., Lerner 
1958; Lipset 1959) and grievance-based theories of social movement (e.g., 
Davies 1962; Gurr 1970; Kornhauser 1959; Muller 1985). These variables 
are constructed using data from the 7985 Population and Housing Census. 

Although state repression is likely to have impacted levels of protest, 
there is no county-level data on repression prior to the onset of protests. 
Therefore, I include dummy variables for counties with a prior history 
of pro-democracy protests, as these areas were more likely to experience 
state repression or surveillance. The pro-democracy protests in ques- 
tion include the 1979 Pusan-Masan Uprising, 1980 Kwangju Uprising, 
and 1986 Inch’6n May 3 Uprising. I also include province fixed effect to 
account for any underlying regional pattern or trend that is not captured 
by the control variables. (See table A5.1 in the online appendix for sum- 
mary statistics of all variables.) 

In addition, to ensure that the values of the dependent and main inde- 
pendent variables used in the statistical analysis are consistent for each 
observational unit—that is, people voting and protesting in their respec- 
tive counties—I also use as a robustness check a subset of observations 
that is limited to protest events on days when the NMHDC organized 
national rallies during the June Democratic Uprising. Such events are 
more likely to have included mass participation by citizens in their own 
electoral districts—they were much larger in scale than the protest events 
that occurred on other days, and citizens were more likely to join large- 
scale protests happening in their own districts than to join smaller protest 
events in distant districts (where participation would be both costlier and 
riskier). As shown in figure 5.2, in my dataset on the June Democratic 
Uprising, four days in particular—June 10, June 18, June 21, and June 
26—exhibited the highest number of mass events with more than 10,000 
participants, and the NMHDC was involved in three of them. The results 
(which are reported in table A5.5 in the online appendix) do not substan- 
tively differ from the results using all observations.” 

Because the dependent variable of interest is a nonnegative count of 
protest events with excessive zeroes (i.e., counties with no protest events), 
the statistical model that I use to analyze the data is a zero-inflated nega- 
tive binomial model.'* Protests are rare events by nature, so the aggrega- 
tion of such events is often “inflated” with structural zeroes in datasets 
on subnational protest events. These structural zeroes represent cases that 
have zero probability of ever experiencing protests. ‘Treating these cases as 
protest-free observations within a model can lead to biased inferences, but 
eliminating them from the sample not only excludes a significant portion 
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Fig 5.2. Number of mass events during the 1987 June Democratic Uprising. Mass 


events are events with more than 10,000 participants. Statistics are from the author's 


dataset. 


TABLE 5.3. Predictors of Protest Intensity during the 1987 June 
Democratic Uprising 


07 08 ~ 


a) Q) 
Protest Events Equation (negative binomial 
with log link) Coefficients IRR Coefficients IRR 
NKDP Vote Share x Proportion of 0.543*** 1.722 
College Students (0.191) 
NKDP Vote Share -1.033*** 0.356 -3.302*** 0.037 
(0.380) (-0.876) 
Proportion of College Students 0.708*** 2.030 0.555*** 1.741 
(0.104) (0.105) 
Controls V P4 
Province FE v v 
Inflate Equation (binomial with logit link) 
NKDP Vote Share x Proportion of 0.787 
College Students (1.318) 
NKDP Vote Share 33.631 2.348 
(27.751) (3.789) 
Proportion of College Students -6.396 -1.269 
(4.322) (0.957) 
Controls v P4 
Log Likelihood -290.382 -286.135 
Number of Observations 210 210 
Nonzero Observations 76 76 


Note: Standard error in parentheses. IRR = incidence rate ratio. 
*p < 0.1, **p < 0.05, ***p < 0.01 
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of relevant protest observations but also produces selection bias (Clark and 
Regan 2003; Lemke and Reed 2001; Xiang 2010). In the case in ques- 
tion, the districts could have zero counts for various reasons: (1) there were 
attempts to organize protest events, but they were either insignificant or 
unrecorded or (2) protests just never took place. Hence, the expected count 
is expressed as a combination of these two processes: 

E(n 


“events 


= k) = P(no mobilization)*0 + P(mobilization)*E(y = k | mobilization) 


Results and Discussion 


The regression results from the zero-inflated negative binomial model are 
presented in table 5.3. The lower half of the table reports the inflate equa- 
tion of the model, which is the extent to which there are more zeroes in the 
data than are implied by the negative binomial distribution. A negative esti- 
mate means that an increase in the explanatory variable increases the prob- 
ability of observing at least one event. The upper half of the table reports 
the coefficients corresponding to the count (protest events) equation of the 
model. Given the difficulty of directly interpreting the results from a non- 
linear regression model, the coefficients obtained from the count portion 
of the model are transformed into incidence rate ratios (IRR) to facilitate 
substantive interpretation. 

Column 1 of table 5.3 presents the results of a model specification that 
does not include the interaction term, and column 2 presents the results 
that include the interaction term—NKDP Vote Share x Proportion of College 
Students. Both columns 1 and 2 include all control variables and province 
fixed effects. As expected, the protest events equation in column 2 shows 
that the main effect of the Proportion of College Students on protest intensity 
is statistically significant and positive. The IRR suggests that a one-unit 
increase in the proportion of college students (i.e., the percentage of the 
total population being college students) in a given county is associated with 
a 72% increase in the number of protests. The main effect of NKDP Vote 
Share is also statistically significant but negative. Holding all other vari- 
ables at constant, districts with high opposition vote share (i.e., vote share 
higher than 32%) exhibited fewer protests (96.3% lower in these districts). 
These findings suggest that voting for a genuine opposition party candi- 
date functioned as a safety valve, allowing citizens to let off steam, rather 
than as a focal point generating proactive electoral mobilization. 

The coefficient of the interaction term, NKDP Vote Share x Proportion of 
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Marginal effect of NKDP Vote Share (log risk-ratio) 


0.00 0.02 0.04 0.06 0.08 
Proportion of College Students 


Fig 5.3. The relationship between NKDP vote share and protest intensity at different 
levels of proportion of college students, with 9596 confidence intervals. 


College Students, is also statistically significant, suggesting that there is a dif- 
ference in the effect of NKDP Vote Sbare across different values of the mod- 
erating variable, Proportion of College Students. The coefficient is positive 
because the effect increases as the proportion of college students increases, 
but the main effect is negative, as indicated by the negative coefficient of 
the NKDP Vote Share variable. To substantively interpret the interaction 
term to discuss the conditional effect of NKDP Vote Share, I follow Hilbe 
(2011) in calculating the IRR of the marginal effects of NKDP Vote Sbare 
on protest intensity at different levels of Proportion of College Students.'^ 
Figure 5.3 plots the log-risk ratio (logged IRR) of NKDP Vote Share on the 
y-axis and the proportion of college students in a given county on the x-axis 
for ease of interpretation and visualization of the relationship. The average 
effect of NKDP vote share on the June Democratic Uprising protests is 
indicated by the dashed vertical line. 
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As the figure shows, the negative effect of NKDP vote share on protest 
intensity is significant and stronger in districts with a lower proportion of 
the college student population. The effect of NKDP Vote Share is negative 
in districts where there are smaller proportions of college students, but 
that effect dissipates in districts with larger proportions of college students. 
This result suggests that the dampening effect of elections on protest is 
mitigated by the availability of mobilizing structures. 

Several reports produced by people's movement groups on the 1985 
National Assembly election animate the above empirical results. They show 
that the diverging effects of voting for the opposition NKDP on levels of 
protest during the June Democratic Uprising depended on student activism 
surrounding the elections. Although these publications focus on collective 
action during the 1985 National Assembly election, they provide insights 
into how people’s electoral experiences, such as campaign rallies, may have 
impacted their subsequent involvement in pro-democracy protests. 

These documents suggest that the election functioned as a safety valve 
for dissatisfied citizens and highlight the role of campaign rallies by the 
NKDDB, in which students were actively involved. As an example, according 
to the March 1985 issue of the Road to Democratization (Minjubwa ti kil; 
published by the Youth Coalition for Democracy Movement), 


the election functioned as an outlet for [the middle class], who were 
dissatisfied with the incumbent regime but had to suppress their 
hope for liberal democracy. [During the election], their hope [for 
such democracy] was expressed in the form of public opinion for- 
mation at campaign rallies and electoral support for the new party 
[NKDP]. (KDF Open Archives No. 00208314, 11) 


Similarly, a report produced by the Chónnam Democratic Youth Asso- 
ciation (Chónnam Minju Ch'óngnyón Hyóbüihoe), entitled *An Analy- 
sis of the 12th National Assembly Election Results and Its Prospects," 
explained people's increased interest during the 12th National Assembly 
election as a way to express their feelings about the regime: 


There was no practical way for people to express their dissatisfac- 
tion with the current political system. The increased voter turnout 
can be explained by people’s willingness to express their support for 
the new party [NKDP], which was the smallest possible mark of 
transformation that people could make to the current system. (KDF 
Open Archives No. 00121827, 7) 
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The same report also stated that the NKDP campaign rallies naturally 
developed into mass street demonstrations, in which participants shouted 
slogans such as “Down with military dictatorship!” and “Reveal the truth 
of the May 18 Kwangju Uprising!” (KDF 00121827, 6). These slogans 
had been used in antigovernment, pro-democracy protests throughout the 
1980s, and they reappeared during the June Democratic Uprising. 

Despite the size of these demonstrations, there was variation in people’s 
exposure to political rallies during the short campaign period, as pointed 
out in the abovementioned Youth Coalition for Democracy Movement 
publication: 


Seoul is the epicenter of enthusiasm for democratization. During 
the [12th National Assembly] election, “campaign fever” in Seoul 
brought about electoral victory for the new party by defeating the 
ruling party. However, while political rallies were well attended by 
white-collar workers, students, and citizens in Seoul, they did not 
reach the poor and laborers in the outskirts. (KDF Open Archives 
No. 00208314, 12) 


This varying exposure to campaign rallies during the 12th National Assem- 
bly election may explain the diverging effects of elections on people’s sub- 
sequent participation (or lack thereof) in pro-democracy protests. 

An evaluation report of the 12th National Assembly election by the 
Inch'ón Region Social Movement Association (Inch’6n Chiyók Sahoe 
Undong Yonhap) further suggests that people’s varying exposure to cam- 
paign rallies was shaped by activist strategies. In the report, the Inch'ón 
activists acknowledge that the Korean people’s desire for democratization 
was manifested in their rally attendance and the electoral victory of the 
NKDP. Moreover, they admit that they underestimated the people’s desire 
for democratization and regret neglecting the use of street tactics at cam- 
paign rallies to channel that desire into antigovernment protests. As stated 
in its “An Analysis of the General Election,” 


many of the democracy movement activists at the campaign rallies 
were disseminating leaflets or passively shouting slogans with the 
rest of the crowd as if they were dancing at someone else's party. 
There was lack of enthusiasm at the campaign rallies happening in 
Inch'ón, and at these rallies, the activists could not even successfully 
disseminate the leaflets. (KDF Open Archives No. 00153296, 19) 
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This assessment by the Inch'ón Region Social Movement Association is 
consistent with the empirical result: the proportion of college students in 
counties in Inch'ón ranged from 2% to 3% (average 2.59%) and, as figure 
5.4 shows, the relationship between NKDP Vote Share and Protest Intensity 
is negative for values between 2% and 3% (0.02-0.03). Not surprisingly, 
in the Chogno and Chung districts of Seoul, where the largest NKDP 
campaign rallies were held (with more than 100,000 attendees; KDF Open 
Archives No. 00153296, 19), the proportion of college students is higher 
(5.25% and 4.29%, respectively); as seen in the graph, the dampening 
effect of elections is substantively reduced where there is a greater propor- 
tion of college students. 

‘To summarize, I find that voting for the opposition party had a demo- 
bilizing effect on protest. However, when including an interaction term 
to empirically examine the conditional effect that elections had on protest 
behavior, I find that the dampening effect was weaker in areas where the 
proportion of college students is high. And, as this section has shown, the 
importance of dense student networks—exhibited in student involvement 
in campaign rallies for the political opposition—is underscored in the pri- 
mary documents produced by social movement actors at that time. 


Conclusion 


Existing studies of authoritarian elections offer conflicting findings and 
suggest contradictory empirical expectations regarding the impact of elec- 
tions on social movements. Using new subnational-level data, this chapter 
has shown that holding more competitive elections where genuine opposi- 
tion parties are allowed to contest against the dominant ruling party can 
co-opt the opposition energy by providing a nondisruptive way for citizens 
to let off steam (i.e., by voting for the opposition party). However, the 
dampening effect that such elections can have on pro-democracy protests 
is mitigated by the availability of mobilizing structures such as student 
organizations and networks. The findings suggest that elections can have 
both positive and negative effects on authoritarian regimes by simultane- 
ously decreasing and increasing antiregime protests in different geographic 
regions or social segments. Moreover, when protesting on the streets and 
voting for the opposition party are considered as different forms of pro- 
test, the findings suggest that multiparty elections in authoritarian regimes 
could dampen one form of protest while amplifying another. 
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The findings of this chapter also recast the traditional understanding 
of South Korea's democratization by highlighting the critical enabling 
factor—mobilizing structures—that mitigated the dampening effect of 
elections on protest during the democratic transition period. While previ- 
ous studies on Korea’s democratization largely overlooked the role of elec- 
tions in authoritarian Korea by characterizing them as unstable political 
institutions corrupted by irregularities and fraud (e.g., S. Im 2010), this 
study has shown that in the absence of mobilizing structures, elections may 
have further stabilized the dictatorship. 

In the case of authoritarian Korea, student organizations and networks 
served as such structures. College students possessed the resources and 
networks that not only sustained the student movement throughout the 
authoritarian period but also helped the opposition NKDP break into the 
fight for constitutional reform, both within and outside the legislature. 

The chapter also revealed that the alliance formed between college 
students and opposition politicians outlived the electoral achievements 
of the NKDP in 1985 and led to the development of constitutionalism 
(constitutional revision for direct presidential elections) as a master frame, 
which mobilized the public to fight for democratic reforms in 1987. It 
was the grand coalition formed by these two and other social movement 
groups representing the different segments of Korean society that success- 
fully pressured the authoritarian regime to make democratic reforms. This 
pressure from civil society was effective partly because it existed in combi- 
nation with U.S. pressure on the Chun government not to repeat the 1980 
Kwangju Massacre and because the ruling party was confident that it would 
gain control over and win the subsequent democratic elections (Slater and 
Wong 2013, 2022). Nevertheless, the “mesomobilization” (or movement 
integration) observed in the June Democratic Uprising was unprecedented 
and essential for democratization (C. Chung 2011). 

This grand coalition, which brought together civil and political soci- 
ety and was deemed “the greatest and strongest in the history of Korea” 
(S. Kim 2000, 104), was able to rally behind the slogan of “constitutional 
revision for direct presidential elections” to achieve democratization, but 
it was unable to sustain itself in the immediate post-transition period. This 
dissolution occurred both because Korea transitioned to democracy dur- 
ing a noncrisis situation that generally allows authoritarian leaders to enjoy 
wider support, fewer protests, and fewer internal divisions (Haggard and 
Kaufman 1995, 1997) and because each group had its own understanding 
of the meaning and goals of democracy (Choi 1993). Whereas the politi- 
cal opposition and the urban middle class were most concerned with the 
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procedural conceptions of liberal democracy (such as direct presidential 
elections), students and workers focused on a substantive conception of 
democracy that included socioeconomic equalities. This divide became 
evident when workers continued to demand socioeconomic change dur- 
ing the Great Workers’ Struggle, but middle-class citizens “did not rush 
back into the streets to help the working class achieve [effective political 
representation]" (Cumings 1997, 393). Additionally, as the next chapter 
will show, the political ideologies formed during the authoritarian period 
among different political generations persisted into the democratic period 
and affected their beliefs about how society should function. 


SIX 


Beyond the Democratic Transition 


Democratization and Generational Divides 


Whereas previous chapters of this book examined how economic growth 
impacted South Korea's democratic transition in the late 1980s, this chap- 
ter explores the enduring effects of that process in the democratic period. 
Chapters 2 through 5 collectively demonstrated that Korea democratized 
as a result of authoritarian state-led development, though in a nonlinear 
fashion. The chapters also showed that the industrial and education poli- 
cies of the authoritarian era resulted in geospatial concentration of workers 
and students that not only increased their capacity to organize and engage 
in collective action but ultimately helped spread the antiregime protests 
throughout the country. These protests exerted significant pressure on the 
incumbent regime to democratize by reinstalling direct presidential elec- 
tions. The organizational capacity of the social forces that brought about 
this change, including their capacity to form horizontal linkages with one 
another and with the political opposition, was built over the course of 
decades. We would expect that these decades-long processes that resulted 
in democratic transition not to simply end with the transition; rather, it 
would also have lingering effects in the post-transition period. 

Moreover, as I have argued and demonstrated in this book, modern- 
ization and economic development, at different time scales, had oppo- 
site effects on the authoritarian regimes that created them. Initially, the 
industrial and education policies—along with the economic growth they 
generated—provided the autocrats with opportunities to co-opt the masses 
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and increase regime support. However, in the long term, those same mod- 
ernization policies contributed to the nationalization of antiregime protests 
that ultimately brought down the authoritarian regime. The time-varying, 
contradictory effects that modernization and economic development had 
on regime durability reveal that Koreans in different eras had wildly differ- 
ent experiences of economic growth, authoritarianism, and democracy— 
that is, their different responses to these multifaceted social, economic, 
and political phenomena reveal their different relationships to those phe- 
nomena. In summary, then, the nonlinear and nonmonotonic process by 
which economic development led to democracy may have effects that not 
only endure well beyond the moment of democratization but also vary 
across political generations, which have divergent experiences of economic 
growth and authoritarianism. 

In this chapter, using Korean General Social Survey (KGSS) data from 
2003 to 2013, I empirically investigate whether generational differences 
exist in political attitudes and behavior in democratic Korea. I first pro- 
vide evidence in support of the hypothesis that a salient generation gap 
exists in the democratic period. I then investigate what explains the gen- 
erational differences. I argue that the answer lies in each generation’s rela- 
tive prioritization of economic development versus democracy, which is 
heavily shaped by their varying formative experiences (or lack thereof) of 
economic growth and authoritarian rule. The findings of this chapter sug- 
gest that not only did economic development have a democratizing effect 
on the regime through generational replacement in civil society (given 
that democratization became more likely as the previously co-opted gen- 
eration, which tolerated and even supported the authoritarian rule, was 
gradually replaced by those who opposed authoritarian rule), but it also 
has continuous impacts on people's political attitudes and behavior in the 
post-authoritarian period. 


Political Generations and Generational Effects in South Korea 


As first described in Karl Mannheim’s (1952, 290) classic essay “The Prob- 
lem of Generations," generational (or cohort) effects are the results of the 
fact that "individuals who belong to the same generation, who share the 
same year of birth, are endowed, to that extent, with a common location in 
the historical dimensions of the social processes." Scholars have explored 
how such effects contribute to various social and political outcomes, includ- 
ing political participation (e.g., W. Miller 1992; W. Miller and Shanks 
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1996), civic engagement (e.g., Putnam 1995), social movements (e.g., Jen- 
nings 1987), and democratization (e.g., Haddad 2012). Although similar in 
some regards, generational effects are distinct from life cycle or age effects 
(i.e., the differences attributable to people's respective positions in the life 
cycle) and period effects (which affect all people who live through a given 
era, regardless of their age).! 

A key argument of the theory of generations is that a generation (or 
cohort) is strongly influenced by major historical or political events that 
occur during their formative years (ages 17—25), establishing a set of atti- 
tudes and worldviews that guide and shape their political behavior through 
the rest of their lives (Mannheim 1952). Studies on political socialization 
also emphasize the importance of the impressionable years in explaining 
how people's political preferences and political action are shaped through 
socialization agents such as family, school, peers, (conventional and social) 
media, and political context (Neundorf and Smets 2017). Indeed, accord- 
ing to M. Kent Jennings, “individuals coming of age during periods of pro- 
nounced stress and drama, epochal events, or rapid socio-economic change 
are often said to be uniquely identified in a political scene" (Jennings 1987, 
368). For instance, research shows that in the U.S., the generation born 
between 1910 and 1940—especially those who attended grade school dur- 
ing the Great Depression and spent World War II in high school—have 
been exceptionally civically engaged: they vote more, join more civil asso- 
ciations, read newspapers more, and trust others more than do members of 
the younger generations (Putnam 1995, 2000). Research also shows that, 
while the baby boomers became more politically conservative as they aged, 
one portion of these baby boomers— specifically those who were involved 
in the anti- Vietnam War protests and the civil rights movement of the 
1960s—formed a “protest generation” that remained distinctive with 
respect to issues and objects associated with their political baptism (Jen- 
nings 1987). 

In Korea, the so-called 386 generation has been described as a distinct 
generation because of the ways in which its members impacted national 
politics. The term “386 generation" (sampallyuk sedae) was coined in the 
early 1990s, in reference to what was then the latest computer model— 
Intel’s 386. It refers to Koreans who at the time were in their thirties (hence 
“3”), who had entered colleges and universities in the 1980s (hence “8”), 
and who had been born in the 1960s (hence “6”).? Unlike most members of 
other generations, its members actively participated in the pro-democracy 
movement against right-wing authoritarian rule and brought about democ- 
ratization through their protest efforts. As shown in chapters 4 and 5, the 
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members of this generation created a nationwide student movement in the 
1980s and formed an alliance with the political opposition to exert popular 
pressure on the incumbent regime to democratize. And, as showcased in 
chapter 3, student activists of this generation utilized ecology-dependent 
strategies of labor mobilization by becoming disguised workers and creat- 
ing the worker-student alliance that brought labor power to the forefront 
of the democracy movement in the 1980s. Because of the unique politi- 
cal context in which they developed their sociopolitical identities, 386ers 
are understood to have carried the legacy of the democracy movement in 
the post-transition period—that is, they have maintained their left-leaning 
ideological orientation as both voters and politicians. 

Despite its unique place in history, the 386 generation is not the only 
one that has shaped and been distinctively shaped by Korea's tumultuous 
political history. In fact, Korean society is composed of multiple genera- 
tions that were shaped by drastically different political contexts (see table 
6.1). Because members of each generation experienced the nation's eco- 
nomic progress and democratization at different stages in their own lives, 
they developed remarkably different views of and approaches to the oppor- 
tunities and challenges presented by the modern era. 

Koreans who are older than the 386 generation (“pre-386 generations”) 
were born during tumultuous times, when the majority of the population 
was affected by absolute poverty. The first of these, known as the “Korean 
War generation,” includes all those who were born before 1942. Members 
of this generation experienced Japanese colonial rule (1910-45), national 
independence in 1945, and the Korean War (1950-53). The next genera- 
tion, known as the “postwar industrialization generation” (1942-5 1), expe- 
rienced political turmoil such as the 1960 April Revolution and the 1961 
May 16 Coup. The “Yusin generation” (1952-59) includes those who were 
in their twenties during Park Chung Hee’s repressive Yusin regime (1972— 
79). On the heels of this generation followed the aforementioned “386 


TABLE 6.1. South Korea’s Political Generations 


Birth Years Political Generations 


1988-1993 Candlelight Generation 

1979-1987 World Cup Generation 

1970-1978 IMF Generation 

1960-1969 386 Generation 

1952-1959 Yusin Generation 

1942-1951 Postwar Industrialization Generation 
Before 1942 Korean War Generation 


Source: Noh, Song, and Kang (2013a, 125). 
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generation," members of which were born in the 1960s (1960-69), when 
industrialization began under Park Chung Hee’s authoritarian rule. 

Unlike the pre-386 generations and the 386 generation itself, the 
younger generations (*post-386 generations") were born during a period 
of economic prosperity. Born in the 1970s (specifically 1970-78), the first 
of these generations is known as the “IMF generation" because its mem- 
bers experienced the 1997-98 Asian Financial Crisis (commonly referred 
to as the “IMF Crisis" in Korea). The “World Cup generation" (1979— 
87) was born during Chun Doo Hwan’s authoritarian rule. In their late 
teens or in their early to mid-twenties, they experienced the 2002 Korea/ 
Japan FIFA World Cup, during which millions of Koreans wearing red 
‘T-shirts gathered in the streets to cheer for their national soccer team. 
Members of this generation were first able to exercise their voting rights 
during the progressive administrations of Kim Dae Jung (1998-2003) and 
Roh Moo-hyun (2003-8). Finally, the youngest political generation, called 
the “Candlelight generation" (birth years 1988-93), experienced the 2008 
candlelight protest against U.S. beef imports in their late teens and early 
twenties.’ They became eligible to vote at a time of rapid changes in the 
political environment, such as the activation of online fan clubs for poli- 
ticians and the spread of unconventional forms of political participation 
offered by digital media technologies. 

The particular life experiences of each generation inevitably shaped 
their knowledge of the major events, issues, and relevant actors in Korean 
political history, including those associated with the Korean War, inter- 
Korean relations, the U.S.-Republic of Korea alliance, authoritarianism, 
and democracy. The pre-386 generations that directly experienced the 
Korean War tended to perceive the U.S. as their savior, their liberator 
from North Korean aggression, and an indispensable ally.* They focused 
their efforts on lifting the country out of poverty while also confronting 
North Korea and the greater communist threat by strengthening South 
Korea's alliance with the United States. In addition, they were strongly 
influenced by Park Chung Hee’s economy-first ideology—this hegemonic 
ideology, which meshed developmentalism, anticommunism, and nation- 
alism, was used to justify the authoritarian government suppression of 
political rights and civil liberties (see chapter 2 for details). In this context, 
the *left - communist" frame emerged and became embedded in the older 
generation, which continues to equate “communism” with “left” (Korea 
Exposé 2017). 

In contrast, the 386 generation’s formative experiences led them to 
adopt a divergent stance toward U.S.—Republic of Korea and inter-Korean 
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relations.’ Arguably “the most vocal, active, and self-conscious generation 
in contemporary Asia” (Pyle 2008, 10), the 386 generation is also distin- 
guished by its leading role in the 1980s pro-democracy movement against 
U.S.-supported right-wing authoritarian rule. As college students in the 
1980s, the 386ers also pioneered protests that were directed almost as 
much at the U.S. as they were at authoritarian ruler Chun Doo Hwan— 
they even carried out violent attacks on the U.S. cultural centers and other 
American facilities. According to most observers, this anti-Americanism 
was a reaction to the 1980 Kwangju Uprising (or Kwangju Massacre), 
during which the U.S. was allegedly complicit in the Chun government’s 
brutal crackdown on thousands of protestors (Brazinsky 2009; Shin and 
Hwang 2003). The incident provoked anger and a sense of betrayal among 
student activists, who had previously considered the U.S. to be an ally in 
the struggle for democracy. As they experienced or learned about the mas- 
sacre, many came to believe that the U.S. was responsible for perpetuating 
military dictatorship in Korea (Brazinsky 2009). 

As the student movement was radicalized, members of it grew skepti- 
cal of the South Korean regime’s anti-North Korea propaganda, which 
tied the “bad,” “evil,” and “threatening” image of North Korea with the 
"good" and “benevolent” image of the United States throughout the 1960s, 
1970s, and 1980s (Jung 2010, 951-52). The National Liberation (Minjok 
Haebang), one of the two main factions of the student movement in the 
1980s, espoused anti-imperialism (which was treated as synonymous with 
anti-Americanism) and believed that various problems in South Korean 
society resulted from the U.S.-influenced division of Korea.’ The Chuch'e 
Sasangpa (Chusapa), a pro- North Korean group within the National Lib- 
eration, was also formed in the 1980s and this subgroup supported the 
Chuch'e ideology, the North Korean political ideology developed by Kim 
Il Sung.’ 

The post-386 generations were born during a time of rapid economic 
growth, spent their childhood in a prosperous and democratic environ- 
ment, and then experienced the 1997-98 Asian Financial Crisis. Thus, 
whereas the 386 generation enjoyed a booming economy with plenty of 
jobs available, the younger generation struggled with unemployment and 
fierce competition, which was created by the financial crisis and the neo- 
liberal economic reforms implemented during that time.? According to a 
study on these younger generations, unlike their elders, they demonstrate 
ideological pragmatism and do not show a consistent tendency toward pro- 
gressivism or conservatism (S.-Y. Park 2007). The same study points out 
that, despite having experienced or participated in anti-American candle- 
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light vigils in the 2000s, this generation exhibits “practical nationalism"— 
that is, they become nationalistic only when it suits their interests. 
According to Sun-Young Park (2007, 2), they “would go to McDonald’s 
for hamburgers after burning the U.S. flag at a candlelight vigil in a pro- 
test against America. They do not think it is contradictory to accept the 
American culture on one hand, while claiming to condemn a U.S. action.” 
This version of nationalism is distinct from that of the older generations, 
which exhibit anti-Japanese and anti-American sentiments associated with 
Japanese colonial rule and the Kwangju Massacre, respectively. Moreover, 
having experienced a confrontational period of inter-Korean relations dur- 
ing their young adulthood (e.g., the sinking of the South Korean Navy 
ship Chonan in March 2010 and shelling of Yónpyóng Island in November 
2010), they are more likely to view North Korea as an enemy rather than 
as a land of “fellow brethren” (J. Kim et al. 2015, 18). 

In sum, although the 386 generation has long been regarded as unique 
in its political influence in Korean society, this section has shown that there 
are other political generations—those that came before and after the 386 
generation—that are also important in their own ways. Just as the 386 
generation was shaped by their experiences with fighting against U.S.- 
supported right-wing authoritarian rule in the 1980s, prior generations 
were uniquely impacted by the ways that autocrats co-opted them during 
the “Miracle on the Han River.” Likewise, the generations that followed 
are exceptional in that they had no direct experience of authoritarianism or 
the pro-democracy movement, so their political attitudes and behaviors— 
unlike those of their elders—were not directly shaped by those phenom- 
ena. Perhaps economic growth had time-varying, contradictory effects on 
authoritarian durability (as demonstrated in the earlier chapters of this 
book) in part as a result of these generational differences. 


Is There a Generational Gap in Post-Transition South Korea? 


Generational politics began to receive increased attention among schol- 
ars and the general Korean public starting in 2002, when Roh Moo-hyun, 
a former pro-democracy activist and the presidential candidate of the 
progressive Millennium Democratic Party (Saech'ónnyón Minjudang), 
won the 16th presidential election with overwhelming support from the 
younger generations in the country.'? Roh received 58.8% and 61.2% of 
the votes from the 386 generation and younger voters, respectively (W.- T. 
Kang 2009, 83). For the first time, the electoral results suggested that the 
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impact of regional voting—which had dominated Korean electoral politics 
since democratization in 1987—might be weakening, and the generational 
divide in political ideology could be emerging as a new political cleavage in 
Korea (Cheng and Kim 1994, 82). However, the conservative party’s sub- 
sequent victories in the 2007 and 2012 presidential elections suggested that 
the 386 generation was becoming more conservative, and therefore that 
the cohort effect of the progressive 386 generation might be disappear- 
ing. Then a generational voting pattern reappeared during the snap presi- 
dential election in 2017, which immediately followed the impeachment of 
Park Geun-hye (G.-W. Shin and Moon 2017). Those aged 20-59 tended 
to vote for progressive candidate Moon Jae-in (Minjoo Party; Ióburó Min- 
judang), whereas those 60 and older tended to vote for conservative can- 
didate Hong Joon-pyo (then Liberty Korea Party; Chayu Han'guktang). 
These electoral trends that indicate the ebb and flow of the generation 
effect led to a new line of research on whether the cohort effect of the 386 
generation exists among Korean electorates and political elites. 

Previous studies on generational effects on political attitudes and behav- 
ior among the Korean electorate (as opposed to studies focused on political 
elites) have focused on analyzing the cohort effect of the 386 generation on 
vote choices—and because this generation is seen as the progressive one in 
Korea, many scholars have used it as the reference group when analyzing 
the effects of generational differences on political outcomes. As a result, 
the current literature on such effects explores whether the generational 
effects of the progressive 386 generation are found in electoral behavior 
beyond the 2002 presidential election. The results of these studies are 
divided. Those that analyzed the voting patterns of the 2007 presiden- 
tial and 2008 legislative elections, in which the conservatives won, con- 
cluded that the generation effects of the 386 generation have disappeared 
and that aging effects have prevailed (e.g., W.-T. Kang 2009; C. W. Park 
2008; M.-H. Park 2009; W.-H. Park 2012, 2013; Yoon 2009). In contrast, 
studies that focused individually on the 2007 presidential, 2010 local, and 
2012 presidential elections found evidence to support the claim that gen- 
erational effects—including those of the 386 generation—on vote choice 
continue to exist (e.g., Chung 2012; N.-Y. Lee 2008; N.-Y. Lee 2010; Noh, 
Song, and Kang 2013b). 

Similarly, studies using (mostly) cross-sectional data on presidential 
elections yield mixed and thus inconclusive results. Jaehoo Park (2011) 
examined generational changes in voting choice and ideology from the 
1992 to the 2007 presidential elections and did not find evidence of a 
cohort effect of the 386 generation. Ah-Ran Hwang (2009) investigated 
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the generational differences in ideological orientation across the 1997, 
2002, and 2007 presidential elections and showed that the cohort effects of 
the *democratization realization generation" (birth years 1967—71, includ- 
ing members of the 386 generation) were evident in 1997 and 2002, but 
that both cohort and period effects were at play during the 2007 presiden- 
tial election. Noh, Song, and Kang (20132) analyzed the presidential elec- 
tions between 1997 and 2012 and showed that the 386 generations level of 
support for progressive candidates, progressiveness, and identification with 
the progressive party remained similar across the four elections, thus dem- 
onstrating the existence of the cohort effect of the 386 generation. Saejae 
Oh (2015) analyzed ideological orientation and candidate choice in the 
five presidential and six legislative elections between 1992 and 2012 and 
found cohort effects of the 386 generation in the 2002 and 2012 presiden- 
tial elections and the 2004 and 2012 legislative elections only. This author 
explained that the cohort effect is conditional on the extent to which politi- 
cal parties mobilize voters based on ideological issues in a given election 
(S. Oh 2015; S. Oh and Lee 2014). These varied findings suggest that the 
cohort effect of the 386 generation as well as the conditionality of the effect 
may vary across elections and types of elections, but the continued focus on 
the generational effect by scholars of Korean politics indicates its impor- 
tance for electoral politics in the post-transition period. 

There are also a few existing studies on political elites—again, focusing 
on the 386 generation—that suggest that generational effects also matter 
for policymaking. The 386 generation was the dominant generation repre- 
sented in the progressive incumbencies of Kim Dae Jung (1998-2003) and 
Roh Moo-hyun (2003-8). In the Roh administration, approximately 70% 
of Blue House"! staff belonged to the 386 generation (Ryu 2013, 132), and 
roughly 33% of both the 16th (2000-2004) and 17th (2004-8) National 
Assemblies consisted of former pro-democracy movement activists from 
the 386 generation (S. Kim, Chang, and Shin 2013, 245). The studies that 
provided these statistics find that the political ideologies forged through 
the historical experience of the democracy movement (including anti- 
Americanism) continued to impact the political actions and foreign policy 
preferences of these policymakers. Specifically, using the 2005 East Asia 
Institute elite survey, Yongwook Ryu (2013) finds that the political elite 
belonging to the 386 generation held more favorable sentiments toward 
North Korea and less favorable sentiments toward the U.S. He further 
shows that their distinctive emotions, perceptions, and policy preferences 
toward North Korea and the U.S. contributed to South Korea's foreign 
policy changes (ie., greater engagement with North Korea) under the 
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Roh administration. Similarly, by analyzing roll call data on South Korea’s 
participation in the Iraq War, S. Kim, Chang, and Shin (2013) find that 
legislators with greater involvement in the democracy movement were sig- 
nificantly more likely to vote against sending Korean troops to support the 
U.S. war in Iraq. 

These studies on generations and their political effects in South Korea 
suggest that there is a reasonable amount of evidence that, even after the 
democratic transition, members of the 386 generation maintained their 
ideological orientations (whether their progressiveness or their views 
toward other countries) as shaped by their formative experiences in the 
1980s pro-democracy movement. The findings also suggest that age or 
period effect, or both, may diminish the cohort effect of the 386 genera- 
tion, but it is unclear whether that effect has diminished to the point that 
it has disappeared. Furthermore, the exclusive focus on the 386 genera- 
tion did not generate enough information for us to fully understand the 
generational effects of the other political generations in the post-transition 
period. The subsequent analysis aims to fill this gap. 


Empirical Analysis 
Data and Methods 


Building on previous studies, I investigate whether there are generational 
differences in political attitudes and behavior in the democratic period; 
however, I do not limit my investigation to the cohort effect of the 386 
generation. I also expand my analysis beyond election years and people’s 
vote choices. To do so, I utilize responses to the Korean General Social 
Survey" from 2003 to 2012." In this survey, approximately 2,000 indi- 
vidual respondents per year are drawn from a national sample of adults 
(age 18 or older) who live in South Korea. That dataset for all survey years 
combined includes 14,889 total observations (see table A6.1 in the online 
appendix for summary statistics of all variables). 

Generation is the independent variable and the generations of the 
respondents in the KGSS are categorized according to the delineation of 
Noh, Song, and Kang (20132), and they are named based on the most 
significant historical event they experienced during their formative years: 
Korean War (pre-1942), Postwar Industrialization (1942—5 1), Yusin (1952— 
59), 386 (1960-69), IMF (1970-78), World Cup (1979-87), and Candle- 
light (1988-93). I combine and sort these generations into three groups: 
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pre-386 generation, 386 generation, and post-386 generation. The War, 
Industrial, and Yusin generations are coded as the *pre-386 generation," 
and the IMF, World Cup, and Candlelight generations are coded as the 
“post-386 generation." Although I acknowledge that variations exist within 
each generation group (based on individual or regional-level factors), this 
categorization allows me to distinguish between those who were largely 
co-opted by the authoritarian rulers who provided economic growth and 
upward mobility (i.e., the pre-386 generation), those who resisted authori- 
tarian rule (i.e., the 386 generation), and those who had no direct experi- 
ence of authoritarianism (i.e., the post-386 generation). 

I use the logistic regression and ordinal logistic regression models to 
analyze the effect of the generation variable on political behavior (i.e., 
voter participation), political attitude (i.e., political ideology and attitudes 
toward North Korea and the U.S.), and civic engagement (e.g., signing a 
petition, boycotting products for political reasons, participating in a dem- 
onstration, attending a political meeting, attempting to contact politicians, 
raising political funds, and using media and the internet to express one’s 
views). The KGSS data on voter participation and political attitudes are 
available for all survey years, whereas data on civic engagement are only 
available for 2004 and 2009. 

The age variable is included to control for the effect that age may have 
on a person's political attitudes and behavior, regardless of belonging to 
a particular political generation. Regionalism (i.e., province of residence 
being Cholla or Kyóngsang)," gender, college education, and household 
income are also included as control variables, as these factors are likely to 
be correlated with political attitudes and behavior. I also control for the 
survey year to ensure that the results are not driven by any political event 
that occurred in that particular year. 


Hypotheses 


Based on the findings from existing studies and descriptive information on 
the Korean political generations and generational effects, I first hypoth- 
esize that there exist generational (or cohort) effects (i.e., not just age and 
period effects) in political behavior, political attitude, and civic engage- 
ment. I also hypothesize that the 386 and post-386 generations are more 
likely to hold progressive political ideologies compared with the pre-386 
generation, not only due to the age effect (in which we would expect peo- 
ple to become more conservative as they age) but also due to the cohort 
effect based on their experiences from the authoritarian period. That is, 
given the time-varying, contradictory effects that economic growth had on 
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support for authoritarian rule, the pre-386 generation contains a higher 
proportion of the Korean populace that was co-opted by the right-wing 
(anticommunist) authoritarian regime. Therefore, they are more likely to 
hold a conservative ideology even in the post-transition period. 

Relatedly, because the pre-386 and 386 generations were exposed to 
anticommunist propaganda and radical leftist ideologies during the ideo- 
logically charged authoritarian era, they are more likely than the post-386 
generation to be partisans. And given that partisans are more likely to vote 
than nonpartisans in Korea (J. Lee 2004; J. Lee and Hwang 2012), we 
would expect the pre-386 and 386 generations to exhibit a higher turn- 
out rate than the post-386 generation. Specifically, with regard to people’s 
views toward the U.S. and North Korea, I hypothesize that the 386 gen- 
eration (compared to the pre-386 and post-386 generations) is more likely 
to have an unfavorable view toward the U.S. and a favorable view toward 
North Korea given their active participation or exposure, or both, to the 
radicalized (leftist) student movement in the 1980s, which espoused anti- 
American and pro-reunification rhetoric. 

I also hypothesize that the 386 generation is overall more likely to be 
civically engaged than either the pre-386 or post-386 generations. ‘This 
hypothesis is derived from the fact that the 386ers were able to success- 
fully bring about democratization through collective action. We can expect 
those experiences in the pro-democracy movement to have a lasting impact 
even in the post-transition period, as “one major outcome of mobiliza- 
tion is the formation of a political generation, a cohort of activists who are 
committed to the cause in enduring ways” (Whittier 2004, 540). And as 
discussed in other chapters of this book, students and youth (today’s 386 
generation) were the dominant social groups in the pro-democracy move- 
ment in the 1980s. Because rallies and demonstrations were the most pop- 
ular tactics they used throughout the 1970s and 1980s (with the most heavy 
use occurring in the 1980s) (G.-W. Shin et al. 2011), we would expect 
the 386ers to be more likely to engage in those noninstitutional forms of 
political participation. 

The analysis, then, tests the following hypotheses: 


H: There are generational differences in political behavior, political 
attitude, and civic engagement. 

H; The pre-386 and 386 generations are more likely to turn out to 
vote than the post-386 generation. 

H; The 386 and post-386 generations are more likely to be pro- 
gressive than the pre-386 generation. 

H; Compared to the pre-386 and post-386 generations, the 386 
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generation is more likely to have an unfavorable view of the U.S. 
and a favorable view of North Korea. 

H, Compared to the pre-386 and post-386 generations, the 386 
generation is overall more likely to be civically engaged. 

H; Compared to the pre-386 and post-386 generations, the 386 
generation is more likely to sign petitions and participate in 
demonstrations (which were the dominant strategies used by the 
pro-democracy movement in the 1980s). 


Results 


‘To examine whether there are generational differences in voter participa- 
tion, I use the dependent variable VO TELAST, found in the KGSS data- 
set. I recode the values of the variable as 1 if the respondent answered 
“voted” to the survey question asking whether the respondent voted in 
the previous election, and 0 otherwise. Figure 6.1 shows the results from 
the logistic regression analysis using the 386 generation (GEN386) as the 
reference group. Providing support to the H, hypothesis (the pre-386 and 
386 generations are more likely to turn out to vote than the post-386 gen- 
eration), the figure shows that the post-386 generation is significantly less 
likely to turn out to vote, holding everything else constant." The odds of 
the post-386 generation turning out to vote is 36% lower than the odds of 
the 386 generation doing so. The result also shows that the pre-386 gen- 
eration is more likely to vote than the 386 generation, but the difference is 
not statistically significant. 

The generational effect on political ideology is examined by using the 
PARTYLR variable in the KGSS dataset as the dependent variable. The 
respondents were asked, “To what degree do you think yourself politi- 
cally liberal or conservative?" The responses are coded as (1) very lib- 
eral (chinbojok), (2) somewhat liberal, (3) neither liberal nor conservative 
(posujok), (4) somewhat conservative, and (5) very conservative.'^ Figure 6.2 
presents the result using the ordered logit model, and the overall results 
provide support for the H, hypothesis (that the pre-386 generation is more 
politically conservative than the younger generations). Ceteris paribus, 
belonging to the pre-386 generation (versus the 386 generation) is asso- 
ciated with an increasing conservatism of one’s political ideology. Addi- 
tionally, belonging to the post-386 generation is associated with being less 
conservative (i.e., more progressive), but the difference between the 386 
generation and post-386 generation is not found to be statistically signifi- 
cant. These findings are consistent with the H, hypothesis (the 386 and 
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Generational Effects on Voter Participation 
Korean General Social Survey, 2003-2012 
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Education 


From 
Kyongsang 
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Income 
Quartile 4 
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Quartile 3 


Income 
Quartile 2 


Age . 


Female —9-—— 


Survey 
Year 


Post-386 
(1970-1993) 


Pre-386 
(71959) 


Odds Ratios 


Fig 6.1. Voter participation. Baseline: 386 Generation. 


post-386 generations are more likely to be progressive than the pre-386 
generation) and Sun-Young Park's (2007) claim that Koreans belonging to 
the post-386 generation are free from ideological or political bias and are 
mostly apathetic to politics. 

Figures 6.3 and 6.4 display the percentage of voters for each genera- 
tion and the percentage of liberals in each generation across the survey 
years. These figures show that the results in figures 6.1 and 6.2 (display- 
ing the average effects from 2003 to 2012) are not driven by the life cycle 
effect. When a life cycle effect is at play, differences between younger and 
older people are largely due to their respective positions in the life cycle. 
For example, as people age, they are expected to become more conserva- 
tive over time and vote at higher rates, remain relatively stable throughout 
middle age, and gradually decline as physical infirmity sets in. If the life 
cycle effect—as opposed to the generation (or cohort) effect—were at play 
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Generational Effects on Political Ideology 
Korean General Social Survey, 2003-2012 
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Fig 6.2. Political ideology. Baseline: 386 Generation. 


here, we would expect the percentage of those who voted (in fig. 6.3) to 
increase across the survey years among the post-386 generation, remain 
relatively stable for the 386 generation, and decline for the pre-386 gen- 
eration. We would also expect the percentage of liberals (in fig. 6.4) to 
decline across the survey years for all three generation groups. Yet we do 
not observe such changes in figures 6.3 and 6.4, which suggests that the 
results in figures 6.1 and 6.2 are capturing the generational effects. 

‘To examine South Koreans’ attitudes toward North Korea and the U.S., 
I first use the NORTHWHO variable from the KGSS data to investi- 
gate whether there is a generational difference in people’s attitudes toward 
North Korea. The KGSS survey asks, “What do you think North Korea 
is to us? Please choose only one. (1) a country to support, (2) a country to 
cooperate with, (3) a country to guard against, and (4) a country to fight 
against.” Figure 6.5 displays the results using the ordered logistic logit 
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% of Voters in Generations Over Time 
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Fig 6.3. Voter turnout by generation group, 2003-12. 


model.'* Consistent with the H, hypothesis (which posits that the 386 gen- 
eration is more likely to be sympathetic toward North Korea), both the 
pre-386 generation and post-386 generation are found to be more hostile 
toward North Korea than the 386 generation. The result also reveals that 
the pre-386 generation is most hostile toward North Korea. 

Additionally, I examine the responses to the KGSS survey question 
corresponding to the SEDISTAN variable: “Which countries do you 
feel closest to among the following countries: USA, Japan, North Korea, 
China, or Russia?" The responses (summarized in table 6.2) show that, out 
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% of Liberals in Each Generation Over Time 
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Fig 6.4. Political ideology by generation group, 2003-12. 


of all political generations, the 386 generation and the IMF generation feel 
least close to the U.S. and feel closest to North Korea, whereas the War 
and Industrial generations feel closest to the U.S. and least close to North 
Korea. 

When examining the generational differences in people's views toward 
North Korea and the U.S. across the survey years, itis clear that the pre-386 
generation has been consistently least favorable toward North Korea (fig. 
6.6) and most favorable toward the U.S. (fig. 6.7). At the same time, figures 
6.6 and 6.7 demonstrate that people’s closeness to North Korea decreases 
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Fig 6.5. Attitude toward North Korea. Baseline: 386 Generation. 


TABLE 6.2. Attitudes toward the United States, Japan, North Korea, China, 
and Russia 


United States Japan North Korea China Russia 


Korean War (-1941) 7996 6% 11% 4% 1% 

Postwar Industrialization 7596 596 1396 696 196 
(1942-51) 

Yusin (1952—59) 6696 596 19% 9% 1% 

386 (1960-79) 51% 8% 29% 11% 1% 

IMF (1970-79) 48% 11% 30% 10% 2% 

World Cup (1980-87) 51% 15% 24% 9% 1% 


Candlelight (1988-93) 62% 15% 15% 6% 2% 
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% Who Feel Closest to North Korea in 
Each Generation Over Time 
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Fig 6.6. Attitude toward North Korea by generation group, 2003-12. 


over time across all generations, and closeness to the U.S. increased across 
all generations starting around 2008, when Lee Myung-bak became presi- 
dent. Under his conservative government (2008-13) and the conservative 
government of Park Geun-hye (2013-17), hardline approaches toward 
North Korea were reciprocated in the form of provocative acts by North 
Korea, resulting in high tensions on the peninsula. This experience of hos- 
tility may have contributed to the changes in people's closeness with North 
Korea and the U.S. Moreover, figures 6.6 and 6.7 show that although the 
gap between the pre-386 generation and the other generations (386 and 
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post-386) persists over time, people's attitudes toward North Korea and 
the U.S. are changing regardless of age. Collectively, these findings sug- 
gest that there may exist both period and generational effects on people's 
attitude toward North Korea and the U.S. 

Finally, to examine whether there are generational differences in civic 
engagement in the post-transition period, I use the KGSS data from the 
years 2004 and 2009 (the only two years for which data on civic engage- 
ment is available). The survey item reads, “Here are some different forms 
of political and social action that people can take. Please indicate, for each 
one, whether you have done any of these things in the past year. If you 
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have not done it, please indicate whether you might do it or not." The 
forms of political and social action listed are “Signed a petition” (SIGN- 
PET), “Took part in a demonstration" (JOINDEM), “Attended a politi- 
cal meeting or rally" (ATTRALLY), *Boycotted, or deliberately bought 
certain products for political, ethical or environmental reasons” (AVOID- 
BUY), *Contacted, or attempted to contact, a politician or a civil servant to 
express your views" (CNCTGOV), “Donated money or raised funds for a 
social or political activity" (POLFUNDS), “Contacted or appeared in the 
media to express your view" (USEMEDIA), and *Joined an Internet forum 
or discussion group” (INTERPOL). Respondents’ responses are recorded 
as (1) have done in the past year, (2) have done in more distant past, (3) 
have not done it but might do it, and (4) have not done it and would never 
do it. I created a binary variable, taking the value of 1 if the respondent 
engaged in the activity (whether in the past year or the more distant past) 
and 0 otherwise. 

‘Table 6.3 reports the odds ratio—that is, the ratio of the odds that an 
individual engages in a given form of social and political action to the odds 
that an individual does not engage in the action. An odds ratio greater than 
1 indicates that increases in the value of the independent variable raise the 
probability of a person engaging in the action; for ratios less than 1, the 
probability is reduced. The independent variable is the generation variable 
indicating whether an individual belongs to the pre-386 generation (1 if 
yes, 0 otherwise), 386 generation, or post-386 generation. Hence, using 
the 386 generation as the baseline group, the odds ratio for each political 
and social action tells us the extent to which the probability of individuals 
belonging to one group versus the other (e.g., pre-386 generation versus 
386 generation; 386 generation versus post-386 generation) increases or 
decreases. 

The results reported in table 6.3 provide evidence to support hypoth- 
eses H, and H,, by demonstrating that the 386 generation has been more 
civically engaged during the democratic period, especially regarding par- 
ticipation in demonstrations and signing petitions. Columns 1 and 2 show 
that the 386 generation engages in these actions more than both the pre- 
386 and post-386 generations. Belonging to the pre-386 generation—as 
opposed to the 386 generation—reduces the odds of signing a petition 
by approximately 36%; likewise, belonging to the post-386 generation 
(as opposed to the 386 generation) reduces the odds by 24%. Moreover, 
compared to the pre-386 generation, the 386 generation is more likely to 
boycott products for political reasons and attend political meetings or ral- 
lies (columns 3 and 4). The 386 generation is also more likely to contact 
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government officials and politicians than the post-386 generation (column 
6). For the remaining forms of social and political action (POLFUNDS, 
USEMEDIA, INTPOL), there's no statistical difference between the 386 
generation and the other two generation groups. 

With regard to the control variables, as one would expect, those with 
higher education and income levels are more likely to engage in forms of 
political and social action. Additionally, respondents from the Chólla Prov- 
inces are more likely to have participated in demonstrations or attended 
political meetings and rallies. This finding could be explained by the afore- 
mentioned Kwangju Uprising, which occurred in South Chólla Province 
during Chun's rule in May 1980 and may have activated people's interest 
in social and political action. Moreover, the results also reveal that women 
are more likely to sign petitions and attend political meetings and rallies, 
whereas men are more likely to join demonstrations, contact government 
officials, and use the media or internet to express their views. 

The results reported in this section collectively provide evidence to 
support hypothesis H,—that there are generational differences in voter 
participation, political attitudes, and patterns of civic engagement in dem- 
ocratic Korea. This generational effect appears not only during election 
cycles but also on an everyday basis. 


What Explains the Generational Differences in the Democratic Period? 


Given that I have found evidence for generational effects on political atti- 
tudes and behavior in the democratic period, the logical next step is to 
ask what explains these generational differences. In this section, I argue 
that each generations relative prioritization of economic development and 
democracy—as shaped by their formative experiences of economic growth 
and authoritarianism (or lack thereof)—contributes to its unique political 
attitudes and behavior in the democratic era. 

My argument builds on Ronald Inglehart's argument that economic 
development promotes intergenerational value change, which has impli- 
cations for political development. More specifically, he argues that as 
countries industrialize, there is an intergenerational cultural shift from an 
emphasis on economic and physical security (materialist or survival values) 
toward an emphasis on self-expression, subjective well-being, and quality of 
life (postmaterialist or self-expression values) (Inglehart 1990, 1997; Ingle- 
hart and Welzel 2005, 2009). This cultural shift emerges among cohorts 
that have grown up under conditions in which survival is taken for granted. 
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As stated by Kenneth Pyle, “Industrialization—especially rapid catch-up 
industrialization—brings with it social dislocations caused by the move- 
ment of people from the country to city, by the psychological strain caused 
by the undermining of old values and the disturbance of vested interests 
by economic change, and by widening differences between generations” 
(Pyle 2008, 6). Therefore, experiencing rapid industrialization and eco- 
nomic security at a formative age is more likely to impart self-expression 
values that prioritize free choice and motivate political action (Inglehart 
and Welzel 2009, 38). This theory of intergenerational value change can 
be applied to the Korean case to understand how rapid and compressed 
modernization played a role in producing the generational divide during 
and after the authoritarian period. 

As alluded to earlier in this chapter, among the generations that spent 
their impressionable years under authoritarianism, the 386 generation 
was the youngest, and its members were the first generation to grow up 
free from poverty. Although some 386ers (born in the early 1960s) expe- 
rienced poverty in their childhood, they do not share the profound sense 
of economic and national insecurity that their parents did during parts of 
Japanese colonial rule and the Korean War. When rapid industrialization 
began under Park Chung Hee, the 386 generation was able to take advan- 
tage of the increased opportunities for socialization created by urbaniza- 
tion and the expansion of education and mass media. Between 1960 and 
1990, the urban population grew from 28.3% to 79.9% of the total popu- 
lation. The mass media (television, newspapers, and radio) also developed 
rapidly, reaching almost every household by 1979 (J.-J. Choi 1989, 71). As 
shown in chapter 4, with the government’s expansion of higher education, 
college and university enrollment also increased dramatically, especially in 
the 1980s, thereby providing more opportunities for independent, criti- 
cal thinking and socialization among college students. In contrast, those 
born between 1955 and 1959—the generation immediately preceding the 
386 generation—were in their formative period of political socialization 
in the 1970s, when state-led industrialization and the oppressive rule of 
the authoritarian regime coexisted. They lived “a life of petty citizens” 
who were “too busy making a living” (Ma and Kim 2015, 91-92). They 
experienced economic growth, but they could not take much interest in 
political issues or actively participate in the pro-democracy movement (Ma 
and Kim 2015). 

As a result, despite being separated by only a single generation, the 386 
generation and their parents formed differing views regarding authoritari- 
anism. The older generation was willing to accept a dictatorship as long 
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as it delivered economic growth. “[They were] proud to move from bicy- 
cles to motorbikes, and then to cars, and they were happy when it became 
affordable to vacation in Jeju Island and then even sometimes overseas" 
(Lankov 2008). In contrast, to the 386ers, the war is only a distant memory, 
recalled largely through their parents’ stories and the dictatorship’s official 
anticommunist propaganda. “They were not ready to accept the tacit deal 
military dictators made with [the previous generations]: authoritarianism 
in exchange for economic growth. The 386ers wanted complete democ- 
racy" (Lankov 2008). 

These differences in the 386 and pre-386 generations’ views toward the 
authoritarian past are also revealed through how they remember former 
dictator Park Chung Hee and his economic achievements. According to 
Ma and Kim (2015), the collective memories of industrialization and dicta- 
torship shared by the former period Korean baby boomers (born between 
1955 and 1959; belonging to the Yusin generation) included nostalgia for 
strong leaders, values that prioritize economic growth over political free- 
dom and democratization, resistance to groups critical of the dictatorship 
(including both the earlier pro-democracy movement and contemporary 
progressive civic organizations), and anticommunist ideology. Woojin 
Kang (20162) similarly finds that the older the citizen, the more likely 
they are to demonstrate political nostalgia for Park Chung Hee, such as by 
identifying Park's government as the best since the 1960s. The study also 
shows that those who believe in prioritizing economic development over 
democracy are more likely to show political support for Park's government. 
According to Seungsook Moon (2009, 4), the differing memories of Park 
Chung Hee—especially the sharp contrast between glorifying and demon- 
izing him—are based on one’s “relative priority of economic development 
and democracy for the advancement of the Korean nation and the Korean 
people." The glorifying, nostalgic memories of Park reveal people's desire 
for a strong leader who can deliver economic growth and security (even at 
the expense of democracy), whereas the demonizing memories reveal the 
idea that individual rights and the practices of democratic procedures are 
important, and that repressive dictatorship is not an inevitable condition 
for economic growth (S. Moon 2009, 9). 

‘To empirically investigate the idea that people's relative prioritization 
of economic development and democracy—shaped by their experiences of 
the authoritarian past—can account for the generational differences in the 
post-transition period, I utilize data from the Asian Barometer Survey from 
2003 to 2015. This survey asked how respondents in Korea perceived eco- 
nomic development vis-à-vis democracy and whether one was more impor- 
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tant than the other. The five possible choices available to the respondents 
were: (1) economic development is far more important than democracy, 
(2) economic development is somewhat more important than democracy, 
(3) both economic development and democracy are equally important, (4) 
democracy is somewhat more important than economic development, and 
(5) democracy is far more important than economic development. Figure 
6.8 reports the responses by each political generation. 

The figure shows that, overall, even in the democratic period, eco- 
nomic development was considered more important than democracy 
across all generations in Korea. Of each generation, 50?6—70.6?6 consid- 
ered economic development to be definitely more important or somewhat 
more important than democracy. Nevertheless, the degree to which eco- 
nomic development was considered to be more important than democracy 
changes starting with the 386 generation. In each of the pre-386 genera- 
tions (the Korean War, Postwar Industrialization, and Yusin Generations), 
the largest proportion of respondents considered economic development 
to be definitely more important than democracy, followed by those who con- 
sidered economic development to be somewhat more important than democ- 
racy. However, the pattern is reversed when looking at the 386 generation 
and the post-386 generations (the IMF, World Cup, and Candlelight Gen- 
erations): the proportion of respondents who considered economic devel- 
opment to be somewhat more important than democracy is larger than those 
who considered economic development to be definitely more important. 

This observed pattern suggests that the intergenerational value 
change—which helped drive Korea's democratization in the first place—is 
maintained in the democratic period. It shows that the older the genera- 
tion, the more likely they are to regard economic development as defi- 
nitely more important than democracy. Only the youngest (Candlelight) 
generation—the first to be born zfier the democratic transition—has a 
distinctly higher proportion of respondents who consider democracy to 
be somewhat more important than economic development. These findings 
demonstrate that the contradictory effects that economic growth had on 
South Korea’s authoritarian rule continue to impact Korean society as an 
authoritarian legacy, and these effects manifest in the generational differ- 
ences in people's political attitudes and behaviors. 


Conclusion 


This chapter conceptualized the generational differences in political atti- 
tudes and behavior in post-transition South Korea as an authoritarian 
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legacy reflecting the time-varying, contradictory effects that economic 
growth had on the authoritarian regimes. Using the KGSS data from 2003 
to 2012, I examined whether generational differences exist in voter turn- 
out, political ideology, attitudes toward North Korea and the U.S., and 
patterns of civic engagement in the democratic period. The results dem- 
onstrated that there indeed is a generational divide in democratic Korea: 
the pre-386 generation is more conservative, the 386 generation is more 
civically engaged, and the post-386 generation is less engaged in politics. 
The oldest pre-386 generation is also the most favorable toward the U.S. 
and the most hostile toward North Korea. 

The chapter also revealed that the intergenerational differences in 
political attitudes and behavior in the democratic period are driven by 
their members’ relative prioritization of economic development and secu- 
rity (i.e., holding survival values) versus democracy (i.e., embracing se/f- 
expression values). The generations’ differing relative prioritization of eco- 
nomic development versus democracy has been shaped by their varying 
formative experiences (or lack thereof) of economic growth and authori- 
tarianism. The 386 generation was the first generation to consider eco- 
nomic development to be somewhat more important than democracy, and 
the youngest (Candlelight) generation was the only generation—born and 
raised in a democratic Korea—that responded that democracy is somewhat 
more important than economic development. This pattern of intergen- 
erational change is consistent with Inglehart and Welzel's (2005) revised 
theory of modernization, which says that only when physical and economic 
security is taken for granted can self-expression values shape people’s polit- 
ical behavior and attitudes. Moreover, it suggests that a generational shift 
in the relative prioritization of economic development versus democracy 
may drive not only democratization but also democratic consolidation. As 
demonstrated in other parts of this book, social changes resulting from 
modernization and economic development give rise to a new *democratiz- 
ing generation" that gradually replaces the previously co-opted generation 
of the authoritarian period. Therefore, in the post-transition period, as 
this new generation becomes a majority of the electorate, of civil society 
organizations, of legislature(s), and of businesses, we observe the visible 
transformation of politics and “real democracy” taking root in the country 
(Haddad 2012). 

Lastly, this final empirical chapter provided evidence to support the view 
that political ideologies formed during a historical period may persist— 
rather than change—over time. As will be discussed in more detail in the 
concluding chapter, increased political polarization has become one of the 
main threats to Korea's democracy. The generational divide in Korean 
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politics was clearly manifested during the 2016-17 Candlelight Revolu- 
tion, when more than 16 million Korean citizens cumulatively participated 
in weekly candlelight protests from November 2016 to March 2017 to 
call for the impeachment of Park Geun-hye (the daughter of dictator Park 
Chung Hee). Park was embroiled in a corruption scandal involving her 
confidant Choi Soon-sil's interventions in political affairs and bribes that 
she received in return for favors to businesses such as Samsung (South 
Korea's biggest conglomerate). In response, the older, conservative taegeu- 
kgi protestors (translated as the Korean national flag) launched a series of 
pro-Park rallies, demanding the arrest of candlelight protestors and call- 
ing them jwapa ppalgaengi (“pro—North Korean leftists”). They believed 
that they were preventing Korea’s liberal democracy from collapsing under 
the influence of pro-North Korean (leftist) forces in the country (H. Lee 
2018). The split between anti-Park and pro-Park protestors in 2016-17 
revealed a serious generational gap in the country. However, as the find- 
ings of this chapter have shown, the generational divide and the anticom- 
munist rhetoric espoused by the older taegeukgi protestors are not entirely 
new. As a matter of fact, generational differences in political attitudes and 
behavior have been observed throughout the post-transition period. The 
rising political polarization is therefore one concrete example of the ways 
in which the contradictory effects of economic growth from the authori- 
tarian period matter beyond the democratic transition. Furthermore, it is 
manifested through the different generations with varying relationships (or 
lack thereof) with economic development and authoritarianism. 


SEVEN 


Conclusion 


Development, Democracy, and Authoritarian Legacy 


In the latter half of the 20th century, starting with a handful of countries 
in East Asia in the 1960s and 1970s, some of the world’s poorest coun- 
tries made the “fastest and biggest development gains in history” (Radelet 
2015, 5). These changes were frequently accompanied by the fall of the 
dictatorship. However, the precise relationship between development and 
democracy remains a live question in debates among social scientists and 
policy practitioners, and its answer takes on new importance today, as such 
scholars and practitioners work to understand what has led to the decline 
of democracy even in established democracies around the world. 

‘To help clarify that relationship, this book focused on the case of South 
Korea, a country that transitioned to democracy after having developed 
economically under authoritarian rule and that is often regarded as a 
“dream case of a modernization theorist” (Przeworski and Limongi 1997, 
162). As explored in earlier chapters, the case requires a more nuanced 
interpretation than the “dream case” framing allows because development 
contributed not only to democratization (as predicted by the theory) but 
also to authoritarian durability. That is, before the predicted shift toward 
democratization, rapid industrialization initially served as a key pillar of 
regime legitimacy. It did create favorable structural conditions for the 
politicization and organization of workers, students, and other social 
groups—which over time coalesced into a nationwide pro-democracy 
movement that ended the country’s authoritarian rule—but the path from 
development to democracy was not a direct one. 
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As explained in detail in this book, these contradictory processes played 
out in two types of policy: industrial and education policies. Through an 
aggressive industrial policy, South Korean autocrats brought about rapid 
economic growth but also created a large working class in urban cen- 
ters throughout the country. The construction of industrial complexes 
brought workers together in close proximity, inadvertently facilitating 
labor mobilization over several decades. The ecological conditions sur- 
rounding the industrial complexes (as described in chapters 2 and 3) not 
only fostered networks and solidarity among workers but also allowed for 
ecology-dependent movement strategies and protest tactics that generated 
interfirm, intrafirm, and cross-class mobilization. In these ways, industrial 
complexes became spaces for resistance, where workers and social activists 
came together to mobilize against the very regimes that created them. 

Education policy had similarly contradictory effects. The government 
expanded education to buttress and complement the country’s industrial 
development and to increase regime support, and, initially, they succeeded. 
‘The growing emphasis on vocational education and training, including the 
skills necessary in an evolving export-oriented global economy, helped 
produce a well-educated labor force that contributed to rapid economic 
growth and that was loyal to the regime, which had provided them with 
access to upward mobility in this way. However, the government even- 
tually failed to keep up the training it provided, which undermined that 
loyalty. At the same time, the expansion of higher education contributed 
to the development of a nationwide student movement. The explosion in 
the number of students on university campuses in all regions of the coun- 
try generated the ecological conditions for them to organize on-campus 
and intercampus student organizations and coalitional protests across the 
country. These student organizations served as mobilizing structures by 
enabling the students and opposition politicians to channel electoral activi- 
ties into pro-democracy protests during the 1987 June Democratic Upris- 
ing, which triggered the democratic transition. 

As this concluding chapter will show, the findings regarding South 
Korea's democratic transition have implications for the country's post- 
transition period as well as for democratization in other countries. The 
chapter introduces Taiwan as a reference case to help illustrate how the 
causal mechanism linking economic development and democracy differs 
in different transition paths. The comparison highlights the importance of 
examining not just the level of development but also the geospatial pattern 
of development in explaining when and how countries democratize in the 
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wake of economic growth. Lastly, the chapter addresses the economic and 
political legacies from the authoritarian period that continue to shape how 
democracy works in South Korea. 


How Do the Findings from South Korea Help 
Clarify Modernization Theory? 


This in-depth case study of South Korea demonstrated Pow economic 
development led to democracy, thereby answering a long-standing ques- 
tion and clarifying modernization theory by elucidating the theory’s causal 
pathway. The Korean case reveals that the core causal variable connecting 
autocrat-led economic development with mass-initiated democratic tran- 
sition is the organization of social forces. As we saw in earlier chapters, 
economic growth (that is, an increase in the country’s /evel of economic 
development) initially benefited the autocrats by increasing support for 
the regime; however, the geospatial pattern of development created dense 
concentrations of workers and students across the country, which facili- 
tated the development of a nationwide pro-democracy movement that suc- 
cessfully brought down the regime. And because the organization of social 
forces was a cumulative process, its effect on authoritarian durability was 
only observed over time. 

Identifying the organization of social forces as the core causal variable 
over the entire trajectory of democratic transition (i.e., rather than just 
at the moment when the country democratized) thus allows us not only 
to explain the positive correlation between economic development and 
democracy at the endpoint but also to account for the nonmonotonic and 
curvilinear relationship between the two. Additionally, this understanding 
of the causal pathway in the Korean case clarifies that, although economic 
development that does not generate a geospatial concentration of social 
actors can result in democratic transition, whether and to what extent civil 
society and social movements play a role in that process may differ. Because 
social forces are less likely to organize in such contexts, any democratic 
transition that occurs will do so as a result of other causal mechanisms 
associated with economic development or external factors (such as inter- 
national pressure), and it is less likely to be triggered by mass protests. To 
illustrate this point, we briefly compare the case of Korea to the case of 
‘Taiwan, a fellow “East Asian Tiger” that democratized around the same 
time but followed a rather different trajectory. 
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Korea and Taiwan Compared: Different Paths to Democratic Transition 


Like Korea, Taiwan followed what appeared to be a straight path from poor 
autocracy to rich democracy. Figure 7.1 shows that its period of authoritar- 
ian economic growth (increase in real GDP/per capita purchasing power 
parity along the x-axis) was followed by reduced authoritarian government 
(increase in Polity score on the y-axis; -10 to -6 corresponding to autoc- 
racies, -5 to 5 corresponding to anocracies, and 6 to 10 to democracies), 
more economic growth, transition to democracy (reaching Polity score of 
7), more economic growth, and further improvement of democracy. 

Despite these similarities in economic development and the timing of 
democratization, however, Korea and Taiwan differed significantly in how 
the transition began and unfolded. Whereas Korea's democratic transition in 
1987 was triggered by mass protests and was quite sudden, Taiwan’s demo- 
cratic transition in the late 1980s was led by elites—the ruling Kuomintang 
(Nationalist Party; KM T)—who carefully orchestrated a gradual process of 
political liberalization. In 1986, opposition forces called the Tangwai (trans- 
lated as “outside the party"; i.e., non-KM' T) established the Democratic Pro- 
gressive Party (Minzhu jinbu dang), and the KMT regime did not suppress 
it. The country’s formal democratization then began with the 1987 lifting 
of martial law, which had been in place on the island since the KMT's 1949 
retreat there after losing the civil war. From 1989 through the 1990s, Taiwan 
gradually transitioned from a single-party authoritarian rule to a democratic, 
multiparty system.' Pro-democracy protests did occur in the early 1990s,’ 
but they were limited to dissident intellectuals and college students in Taipei, 
the capital city of Taiwan (T. Wright 1999). 

‘To explain why the transition processes were different in these two 
cases, existing studies refer to the different authoritarian regime types 
(single-party/party-based versus personalist regime) and their distinct 
approaches to containing political opposition. Taiwan was ruled by a 
single-party regime led by the KMT, a quasi-Leninist party state (T.-]. 
Cheng 1989) that penetrated all sectors of society? Political participa- 
tion at the national level was halted; however, local elections continued to 
incorporate the native Taiwanese elites. In contrast, Korea's military dicta- 
torships were personalist regimes that focused on “consolidating power in 
the strongman' hands and prolong[ing] his political career indefinitely by 
any means" (Liu 2015, 66). These regimes employed a strategy of exclu- 
sion to contain both labor and political opposition (J.-J. Choi 1997; Y. Lee 
2011). Additionally, opportunities for electoral participation were limited 
and sporadic, as there were no local elections, and presidential contestation 
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Fig 7.1. Development vs. democracy in Taiwan, 1955-2010. This figure comes from 
Goldstone and Kocronik-Mina (2013). The horizontal axis measures real GDP per 
capita using the Laspeyres Purchasing Power Parity measure from the Penn World 
Tables 6.1 (Heston, Summers, and Aten 2002). The vertical axis measures levels of 
democracy using the 21-point Polity IV scale (Marshall, Jaggers, and Gurr 2003). 


dominated national elections if and when they were held. According to 
Yoonkyung Lee's (2011) comparative study of these two countries, Korea's 
authoritarian legacy of exclusion and repression fostered radicalism and 
militancy within the political opposition and the democratic labor move- 
ment. In Taiwan, however, the continued provision of electoral space at the 
local level led to the formation of the opposition Democratic Progressive 
Party as the "focal force for the democratization movement" (Y. Lee 2011, 
63). Thus, when political space for electoral competition gradually opened 
up in Tàiwan, elections became moments of significant democratization. 
These institutional factors from the authoritarian era certainly help 
explain why social movements dominated the democratic transition in 
Korea but not in Taiwan; however, whether and how these factors con- 
nect to the democratizing effect of economic development has remained 
unclear. My main findings from Korea fill this gap: they suggest that dif- 
fering geospatial patterns of development may explain why such development 
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enables civil society and social movements to play a greater role in the 
democratic transition process. As the comparison between Korea and 
‘Taiwan will reveal, these patterns—in particular, the extent to which geo- 
spatial concentration of workers and students resulted from the processes 
of industrialization and the expansion of higher education— determined 
whether organized social forces triggered the democratic transition. 


Korea and Taiwan Compared: 
Different Geospatial Patterns of Development 


Hwa-Jen Liu’s (2015) comparative study of labor and environmental 
movements in South Korea and ‘Taiwan explores the first of these fac- 
tors: the countries' differing patterns of industrialization and the resulting 
concentration of workers. In Taiwan, that pattern was “decentralized” (or 
dispersed). Industrialization there was driven by manufacturing exports of 
numerous small- and medium-sized enterprises, and these industrial estab- 
lishments were spread evenly along the west coast, away from major cities 
and their suburbs. Taiwan’s industrial employment in small factories in the 
rural areas *made it possible to transfer labor services from agricultural to 
non-agricultural activity without at the same time moving laborers from 
rural to urban areas" (Ho 1982, 984).* This employment pattern, as argued 
by Hill Gates (1979), produced a *part-time proletariat": that is, the indus- 
trial workers saw factory work as temporary and so did not consider them- 
selves to be part of a working class (Gates 1979; Stites 1982). 

In contrast, Korea's export-led growth was "centralized" (or geographi- 
cally concentrated) and was dominated by large business conglomerates 
known as chaebols. As discussed in chapter 2, massive industrial complexes 
were constructed all over the country, but many were located in metro- 
politan areas.’ This resulted in the spatial concentration of industrial work- 
ers and the gradual rise of densely populated working-class communities. 
According to Hwa-Jen Liu (2015), such large industrial establishments 
meant that labor disputes had the potential to involve more workers—and, 
indeed, the spatial distribution of industrial establishments in Korea and 
‘Taiwan roughly corresponded to the spatial distribution of their labor and 
environmental conflicts. These findings suggest that, despite the claims of 
earlier studies, workers' organizational capacity was impacted not only by 
the authoritarian regime’s inclusion or exclusion of labor but also by such 
patterns in their industrialization. 

The second of those factors—the promotion of higher education and 
the resulting concentration of students—also played important though 
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different roles in each case. In Korea, higher education was expanded 
prior to the democratic transition, and students were the vanguard of 
the democracy movement. As shown in chapter 4, Chun Doo Hwan's 
7.30 Education Reform, and the Graduation Quota Program in particu- 
lar, dramatically increased student enrollment in institutions of higher 
education in the 1980s. Colleges and universities brought together social 
movement actors who had ready access to social, cultural, and human 
capital and who facilitated the emergence of large-scale antigovernment 
protests, including the 1987 June protests. In this way, the expansion 
of higher education destabilized the regime by popularizing the student 
movement in the 1980s, which in turn facilitated the mass-initiated dem- 
ocratic transition in 1987. 

In contrast, Taiwan’s expansion of education came as a result of the 
democratization process, and students there were not at the forefront of 
the democracy movement. According to Teresa Wright, “Although student 
protests have been influential, in general, when students have engaged in 
collective contention, they have done so in response to regime-initiated 
political liberalization” (T. Wright 2012, 101). Teresa Wright (1999, 2012) 
explains that not only did the KMT regime limit the growth of higher edu- 
cation institutions, but the party's extensive control over associations and 
expression at the campus level stifled the development of civil society on 
"Jàiwan's university campuses. And although higher education was expanded 
beginning in 1988 (after martial law was lifted in 1987), the massification 
of higher education was not accomplished until the 1990s (Tsai 1996; R. 
Wang 2003).5 As William Lo (2014, 22-23) states, the rapid increase in the 
number of colleges during the democratization period resulted from the 
fact that the Taiwanese government was no longer able to only consider 
workforce development but also needed to consider the public voice when 
formulating its higher education policy. The differences between Taiwan’s 
higher education expansion and that in Korea suggest that Taiwan’s limited 
access to higher education—in addition to the imposed martial law and the 
KMT’s extensive control over campuses—had stifling effects on student 
activism and its potential to develop into a pro-democracy force. 

The comparison between these two countries sheds light on the 
mechanisms that drive different kinds of democratic transitions. It clari- 
fies that differing geospatial patterns of industrialization (concentration 
versus dispersion) and the timing of higher education expansion (before 
or after democratization) contribute to the extent to which civil society 
groups have the organizational capacity to engage in collective action that 
could credibly threaten the incumbent regime. This has implications for 
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modernization theory as a whole and our overall understanding of how 
democratization occurs. 


Geospatial Patterns of Development and Democratization 


My findings with regard to the Korean case of democratic transition, with 
references to the Taiwanese case in this chapter, support the main tenet of 
modernization theory: economic development does indeed lead to democ- 
racy. However, my study suggests that it is not merely the Zevel of develop- 
ment but also the geospatial pattern of development that determines the 
organizational capacity of the social forces, which drives the democratic tran- 
sition. As Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens (1992) have shown in 
their comparative case study of capitalist development and democracy, it is 
the transformation of class structure and changes to the balance of power 
between classes resulting from capitalist development (i.e., strengthening 
of the working and middle classes and weakening of the landed upper class) 
that make democracy more likely. My study on South Korea adds that the 
geospatial pattern of development can contribute to the changes in the bal- 
ance of power between social classes and even between civil society and the 
authoritarian state, making democratization more likely. 

In addition, the findings from the Korean case show that the nationwide- 
ness of this process by which economic development creates a geospatial con- 
centration of social movement actors determines the likelihood of a successful 
democratic transition. In the 1970s (known as the “dark age for democracy" 
in Korea), there were pockets of students, workers, and other social activ- 
ists (including Christians) who were engaged in antiregime protests (P. Y. 
Chang 20153), but only a segment of these social actors in a few places in 
the country (mostly in Seoul) protested. The local-ness and relative isolation 
of these clusters made it easier for the regime to identify and repress them 
with force. In contrast, as shown in the empirical chapters of this book, the 
geospatial concentration of these actors as well as their increased organiza- 
tional capacity (seen in the development of interfirm/campus events and the 
worker-student alliance) were observed more evenly across the country in 
the 1980s. It was in this context that large-scale nationwide protests erupted 
during the summer of 1987 and led to democratic reforms. Indeed, as noted 
by Dan Slater and Joseph Wong in their study on democratization in devel- 
opmental Asia, it was the broad coalition of different classes found in Korea’s 
antiauthoritarian movement that made it difficult for the regime to suppress 
it (Slater and Wong 2013, 725-26; 2022). 

In summary, then, I used the South Korean case to clarify modern- 
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ization theory by explaining how exactly economic development leads 
to democracy in a given country. I identified the organization of social 
forces as the core causal variable that links economic development and 
mass-initiated democratization. But it was the industrial and educational 
policies enacted by the autocrats *at the top" (specifically, the develop- 
ment of industrial complexes and the expansion of tertiary education) 
that contributed to the organization of social forces—and those forces 
facilitated the nationwide protests that ultimately brought about the 
democratic transition in 1987. In this way, my study revealed that it is not 
just the Zevel of development but also the geospatial pattern of development 
that determines whether and to what extent social movements contrib- 
ute to the democratization process. As the subsequent section will show, 
these findings also have implications for understanding the democracy 
that subsequently emerges. 


The Legacy of the Authoritarian Era 


Modernization theory has not only been used to explain democratic transi- 
tion (i.e., the initial transition from an authoritarian or semiauthoritarian 
regime to a democracy) but also democratic consolidation (i.e., the pro- 
cess in which a new democracy matures and becomes unlikely to revert to 
authoritarianism). As stated by Seymour M. Lipset in Some Social Requi- 
sites of Democracy: Economic Development and Political Legitimacy, “The more 
well-to-do a nation, the greater the chances that it will sustain democracy” 
(Lipset 1959, 31). This claim was challenged in recent years when some 
G20 countries, including Brazil, India, Turkey, and the United States, 
experienced democratic weakening or temporarily turned into electoral 
autocracies (V-Dem Institute 2021).’ And, according to Gi-Wook Shin, 
South Korea (also a member of the G20) was not an exception to this trend 
of democratic backsliding. He argued that, under the Moon Jae-in admin- 
istration (2017-22), the country was showing signs of “democratic decay,” 
symptoms of which included extreme political polarization, an erosion of 
the separation of powers, arbitrary changes to “the rules of game,” the 
widespread use of double standards, and chauvinistic populism in foreign 
policy (G.-W. Shin 2020). 

However, Gi-Wook Shin was not the first to declare a “crisis” in South 
Korean democracy. According to Sook-Jong Lee, democratization has cre- 
ated a society that is “more fragmented than ever before,” with increased 
political polarization between progressive and conservative forces among 
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both political elites and the masses (S.-J. Lee 2005). Additionally, scholars 
have long debated whether South Korean democracy is, in fact, consoli- 
dated because of its "imperial" presidency (as marked by strong presiden- 
tial power vis-à-vis the legislature and the judiciary in the separation- 
of-powers system) and the weakness of its representative democracy (as 
marked by a weakly institutionalized party system and hyperactive civil 
society). These challenges or characteristics of Korean democracy could be 
better understood by considering the political and economic legacies from 
the authoritarian era. 

Although Korea's authoritarian period is over, its legacies persist and 
contribute to political polarization in Korean society. Contradictions are 
inherent in a developmental dictatorship, and, as a result, the political leg- 
acy of Park Chung Hee remains divisive among citizens of Korea. Despite 
Park’s record on human rights abuses, more than one-third (34.9%) of the 
respondents in the 2010 Korea Democracy Barometer survey identified 
his government as the best government since the 1960s (W. Kang 2016a, 
52). The so-called Park Chung Hee nostalgia—defined by having *a large 
number of Koreans [who] reconstruct the social memory of the former 
authoritarian leader as a nationalist hero and are nostalgic of the time of 
his regime” (N. Lee 2009, 42)—is an authoritarian nostalgia that has been 
most pronounced among the conservative elements of society. 

The tension between the progressive and conservative segments of 
Korean society was particularly evident following the 2012 election of Park 
Chung Hee’s daughter, Park Geun-hye, as president. She had been the 
candidate of the conservative Saenuri Party, an “authoritarian successor 
party" (Loxton 2015) of Park Chung Hee's Democratic Republican Party, 
and she had explicitly aimed to rule as her father had: her campaign slogan, 
"Let's Try to Live Well, Again" (dasi chal sara bose), even directly referenced 
her father’s own slogan from the New Village Movement (NVM) in the 
1970s, “Let’s Try to Live Well" (chal sara bose). Then, as the end of Park 
Geun-hye’s five-year term drew near in 2016-17, she became embroiled in 
a scandal involving corruption, bribery, and abuse of power, and millions 
of Korean citizens held candlelight vigils to call for her impeachment. In 
response, the older, conservative taegukgi (Korean national flag) protestors 
(mostly in their 60s and 70s) launched a series of pro-Park rallies, demand- 
ing the arrest of candlelight protestors and calling them jwapa ppalgaengi 
(pro-North Korean leftists). 

This tension between the flag wavers and the candle holders revealed 
the chasm between older conservatives and younger progressives, who had 
differing memories and evaluations of Park Chung Hee’s authoritarian 
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rule. As shown in chapter 6, such differences can be explained by each gen- 
eration’s relative prioritization of economic development and democracy 
as shaped by their experiences of the authoritarian past (or lack thereof). In 
this context, we can understand why Park Geun-hye was such a polarizing 
force: to some, her 2012 presidential win represented the reemergence of 
conservative forces, and to others, it represented the authoritarian legacy. 

This tension has contributed to a rapid rise of party polarization (i.e., 
increasing ideological distance between political parties) in the democratic 
period, when the 386 generation entered institutional politics en masse. 
As mentioned in chapter 6, this generation—members of which were 
born in the 1960s and attended university in the 1980s—is known to have 
spearheaded the pro-democracy movement, and they entered institutional 
politics as members of the National Assembly in the early 2000s. Nae- 
Young Lee's 2014 study on party polarization in Korean politics finds that 
the ideological distance between the two mainstream parties dramatically 
surged in 2004 and remained significant until 2012, in part as a result of 
this generation' involvement in politics: 


More than anything, newly formed parties and the existing both con- 
tributed to the significant increase of polarization in 2004. The two 
newly formed liberal parties entered the legislative arena during the 
2004 election. Specifically, in November 2003, several young liberal 
legislators of the *386 generation" in the GNP [Grand National 
Party], MDP [Millennium Democratic Party], and KPPR [Korea 
People’s Party for Reform] left their parties and created the Uri 
Party, which was to be held by the incumbent president Roh Moo 
Hyun. The newly formed liberal Uri Party dramatically shifted the 
ideological spectrum of the Korean party system by winning 38.3% 
of the votes during the 17th National Assembly elections in 2004. 
(N.-Y. Lee 2014, 14) 


As Lee implies, Roh Moo-hyun certainly played a role in driving that 
change: he was a human rights lawyer and legislator who had defended 
student activists and had been critical of the Chun Doo Hwan regime 
in the 1980s. Approximately 70% of Roh’s Blue House staff belonged to 
the 386 generation (Ryu 2013, 132), and roughly 33% of both the 16th 
(2000-2004) and 17th (2004-8) National Assemblies consisted of former 
pro-democracy movement activists from that generation (S. Kim, Chang, 
and Shin 2013, 245). This generation’s entry into institutional politics thus 
contributed to the increase in political polarization in the 2000s. 
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It did so in later years as well: the 386 generation reemerged as 
the dominant force in institutional politics when President Moon Jae- 
in—a former pro-democracy activist who served as the chief of staff to 
former president Roh Moo-hyun— was elected in May 2017, follow- 
ing the 2016-17 Candlelight Revolution that led to the impeachment 
of Park Geun-hye. Moon's party, the Minjoo (Democratic) Party, had 
been the largest opposition party in the National Assembly since 2016 
and 51.2% of its members belonged to the 386 generation (Joongang 
Ilbo 2019). When Moon was elected as the new president, he vowed to 
restore Korea's democracy by “eradicating deep-rooted evils perpetu- 
ated by those in authority" (J. Moon 2019). However, as pointed out 
by Gi-Wook Shin (2020, 102), the Moon government *demonized" the 
opposition, calling those with ties to the former conservative govern- 
ments "great evil." Shin (2020, 103) argues that this all-out campaign 
by Moon’s progressive government has further sharpened polarization, 
and such polarization among political elites threatens Korea's democracy 
because it undermines what Steven Levitsky and Daniel Ziblatt (2018) 
refer to as the "soft guardrails" of liberal democracy: mutual tolerance 
and forbearance, which prevent partisans from seeing their opponents as 
enemies and from "trying to win at all costs." 

Like the political polarization it reflects, such undemocratic behavior 
by former pro-democracy activists undermines democracy and is itself 
an authoritarian legacy. As pointed out by Jang-Jip Choi (2000; 2012), 
Korea is an incomplete democracy because political parties still compete 
primarily along the former pro-democracy ("progressive") versus former 
authoritarian (*conservative") axes. He also argues that the new progres- 
sive elites are living in the past and reprising their glory days as bold young 
activists; instead of promoting democratic values such as tolerance and 
compromise, they are running the government as if they were still fight- 
ing against authoritarianism (J.-J. Choi 2019). Research in social psychol- 
ogy have shown us that in-group identity and solidarity are a function of 
out-group (us versus them) contention.? It should come as no surprise, 
then, that Korean activists, who fought against dictatorships for decades, 
have developed *a collective self-concept that bears all the hallmarks of an 
oppositional social identity" (P. Y. Chang 2015b). 

To be clear, though, it is not just the behavior of the Moon administra- 
tion and the democratic-activists-turned-politicians of the 386 generation 
that raised concerns about the future of democracy in Korea. As pointed 
out by Aurel Croissant (2019), there were “near misses" (Ginsburg and 
Hug 2018) of backsliding episodes from 2009 to 2015 under the conserva- 
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tive governments of Lee Myung-bak and Park Geun-hye. These included 
illegal government surveillance of the opposition and journalists and state 
power abuse scandals of both administrations. 

Moreover, these worrisome developments are nested in a broader prob- 
lem in Korean politics: ineffectual representative politics. The democrati- 
zation literature emphasizes the importance of effective parties and party 
system institutionalization for democracy and democratic consolidation 
(e.g., Clapham 1993; Dix 1992; Mainwaring 1999; Mainwaring and Scully 
1995), but Korea' party system is characterized by unstable (or fluid) party 
organizations and high electoral volatility. 

The first of these— party instability—is evidenced by the high rate of 
change: a total of 53 parties competed in the six legislative elections that 
occurred between 1987 and 2007, and only three parties among them con- 
tinued to exist as of 2010 (K. Park 2010, 531). In contrast, an average of 
only 1.4 new parties emerged in any given election in 22 OCED democra- 
cies surveyed in the period from 1960 to 2002 (Tavits 2006, 106). Korean 
parties are also mired by frequent splits, mergers, and name changes—for 
example, since 1955, the main conservative party has changed its name 
approximately 10 times, and the main progressive (center-left) party has 
changed its identity 20 times (Gale 2016). These frequent changes to per- 
sonalist (i.e., not programmatic) political parties, in both name and sub- 
stance, drive the second issue: high electoral volatility. Because voter iden- 
tification with parties is weak, their electoral support is inconsistent (Wong 
2015, 262-63). Moreover, because parties are not viewed as the institu- 
tional vehicles for consistent policy platforms, people’s dissatisfaction 
with them has increased while Korea’s civic groups have “come to acquire 
moral, social and political hegemony” (Seong 2000, 92). Correspondingly, 
social mobilizations have increased since the late 1990s (e.g., 1997 Work- 
ers’ General Strike, 2000 Blacklisting Campaign, 2004 Anti-Impeachment 
Rallies, 2008 Anti-US Beef Candlelight Protests, and 2016-17 Candlelight 
Revolution). Because it has acquired these characteristics in the democratic 
era, Korean democracy has been described as a “contentious democracy” 
(S. Kim 2012) and a “democracy without parties” (Y. Lee 2009). 

Again, these features of Korean democracy—a weakly institutionalized 
party system and strong civic activism—are the products of the country’s 
authoritarian past and the democratic transition process. According to 
Yoonkyung Lee, because the authoritarian regime in Korea was personalist 
rather than party-based, neither the ruling party nor the opposition par- 
ties developed into stable organizations with clear programmatic positions. 
The weakness of political parties was reinforced in the post-transition 
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period when parties relied on regional appeals (as opposed to clearly articu- 
lated policy agendas) as a swifter method of mobilizing votes (Y. Lee 2014, 
434—35). As Joseph Wong (2015) adds, the fact that the democratic transi- 
tion occurred during relatively “good economic times" for the incumbent 
authoritarian regime (Slater and Wong 2013) not only allowed the ruling 
party to stay in power but also permitted ideological fluidity and flexibil- 
ity in the political system, which undermined the development of salient 
political cleavages in Korea's political party system. In these ways, authori- 
tarian legacies help explain why parties have failed to expand their social 
bases and channel various interests in representative politics. 

Party behavior is not the only driver of Korea's *contentious democ- 
racy,” however. Scholars of political culture have argued that the politi- 
cal attitudes of a country's masses affect its democratization and demo- 
cratic consolidation (e.g., Almond and Verba 1963; Booth and Seligson 
2009; Cleary and Stokes 2006; Eckstein 1966; Eckstein et al. 1998; Gilley 
2009; Inglehart 2003). These scholars claim that the political stability of a 
democracy depends on the congruence between the performance of demo- 
cratic political institutions and the mass expectations for those institutions. 
In explaining why Korean citizens set aside representative government and 
take part in social movements, Cho, Kim, and Kim (2019) focus on the 
Korean general public and their orientations toward democracy. Based 
on a nationwide survey conducted in 2015, the authors find that despite 
the institutional advancement of representative democracy in the country, 
“most Koreans disagree with the current form of representative democracy 
but aspire to participatory democracy, demanding more mass participation 
in politics” (Cho, Kim, and Kim 2019, 287). The authors explain that this 
incongruence between public attitudes toward democracy and the existing 
form of democracy is what’s driving Koreans to engage in social move- 
ments in lieu of utilizing the political system’s representative institutions 
by voting or contacting their representatives. 

Moreover, the same study also reveals that “populist non-democrats” 
(those who do not fully endorse democracy and view authoritarian alterna- 
tives as favorable) in Korea are older, conservative, and Saenuri (now Peo- 
ple’s Power) Party supporters (Cho, Kim, and Kim 2019, 291). It should 
then come as no surprise that in 2017 the elderly radical conservatives who 
organized the aforementioned taegukgi protests (in support of Park Geun- 
hye) not only demanded that the Candlelight protestors (who were calling 
for Park's impeachment) be arrested but also that the army rise up, the 
National Assembly be dissolved, and martial law be imposed to restore 
order in Korean society (Sommerfeldt 2017). As discussed earlier in this 
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chapter, political and economic legacies, including authoritarian nostalgia, 
persist and contribute to political polarization that was evident in Park 
Geun-hye’s election and impeachment. And, as demonstrated in chapter 
6, it is people’s formative experiences of economic growth and authori- 
tarianism (or lack thereof) that generated distinct political attitudes and 
behaviors, including civic participation patterns, across different genera- 
tions. Thus, the authoritarian legacy—originating from people's varying 
experiences of authoritarianism—also influences mass political culture and 
ultimately the workings of (and challenges to) democracy in the country. 

As a result of these challenges, Korean democracy is considered to 
be incomplete (e.g., J.-J. Choi 2012; D. C. Shin 2018), in stagnation (J. 
Kim 2018), limited (Yeo 2020), or backsliding (e.g., Haggard and You 
2015; Kang and Kang 2014; G.-W. Shin 2020). Although assessing the 
current state of democracy in South Korea is beyond the scope of this 
book, we may nevertheless want to reconsider the idea that it is simply a 
degenerative form of democracy; we may want to consider it instead to 
be a democracy with its own unique characteristics. After all, theories of 
democratization—including modernization theory—have been developed 
based on Euro-American philosophical and historical experiences. As 
Mary Alice Haddad (2012) illustrates with Japan's democracy, the types of 
democracies that formed in non-Western countries represent an amalga- 
mation of liberal democratic and indigenous political traditions, including 
cultural values and practices that are sometimes considered “illiberal” or 
“undemocratic” when compared to idealized versions of Western Euro- 
pean and American values and institutions. Likewise, Korea's democracy is 
not only shaped by the political and social legacies of Confucianism (e.g., 
Sungmoon Kim 2014, 2018; D. C. Shin 2012, 2018) but also authoritarian 
legacies (Y. Lee 2009, 2014; Hong, Park, and Yang 2022). When democ- 
racy is built on indigenous political traditions and preexisting conditions 
(such as the authoritarian past), it is bound to take different forms and 
become “differently democratic." Hence, when evaluating the current 
state of democracy in countries like South Korea, it is important that we 
not only clearly identify its undemocratic aspects but also investigate and 
identify the ways in which democracy still works, even if it does so in ways 
that reflect the country's unique experiences that have been shaped in part 
by its authoritarian past. 

As demonstrated in this book, authoritarian legacies have lasting effects 
on people5 political attitudes and behavior in the democratic period. Just 
as autocrat-led economic development initially acted as a double-edged 
sword (by stabilizing dictatorship first but bringing it down later), it con- 
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tinues to do so even post-democratization by leaving behind authoritarian 
baggage that creates challenges to the newly emerging democracy. The 
vestiges of dictators’ economic development efforts thus remain in the 
democratic period, even after the dictators and dictatorships are suppos- 
edly gone. These observations have important implications for democra- 
cies worldwide, especially those that have followed (or are following) tra- 
jectories similar to South Korea's. Just as in Korea, where understanding 
the generational differences caused by the authoritarian past can help illu- 
minate ways of reconciling the country’s political divide, understanding 
each country's legacy is key to supporting well-functioning democracies 
worldwide. 


Appendix 


Datasets and Data Sources 


Archival Sources from the Korea Democracy Foundation 


The Korea Democracy Foundation (KDF; Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm 
Saophoe) serves as a centralized location for scholarly and cultural activi- 
ties on South Korea's democracy and the democratization movement. Its 
publications and archival materials have greatly informed my research 
and understanding of the South Korean democracy movement, especially 
regarding the events that occurred outside of Seoul. The KDF was estab- 
lished in 2002 by the South Korean government in accordance with the 
Korea Democracy Foundation Act (legislated on June 28, 2001), “with the 
mission of inheritance of the democratization movement legacy and fur- 
ther development of the Korean democracy through various memorializa- 
tion projects" (http://en.kdemo.or.kr/about/about-kdf). The KDF Open 
Archives was created based on article 6, paragraph 2 of the Korean Democ- 
racy Foundation Act: the KDF will manage the collection, preservation, 
computerization, management, exhibition, publicity, investigation, and 
research of historical records of the South Korean democracy movement 
(http://archives.kdemo.or.kr/intro/archive). As part of this effort to collect, 
preserve, and publicize information on South Korea's democracy move- 
ment, the KDF created three sourcebooks: the KDF Dictionary of Events 
Related to the Democracy Movement (KDF Events Dictionary; Minjubwa 
undong kwallyón sakon sajon), the KDF Dictionary of Organizations Related 
to the Democracy Movement (KDF Organization Dictionary; Minjuhwa 
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undong kwallyón tanch’e sajon), the KDF Reports on tbe History of South Korea s 
Regional Democracy Movement (KDF Regional History Report; Chibang 
minjuhwa undongsa). 

The KDF Events Dictionary provides narrative accounts of events related 
to the democracy movement from 1954 to 1992. It includes detailed infor- 
mation on democracy-related protest events, including individuals and 
organizations involved in the event and the state's response to the event. 
'The KDF Organization Dictionary is a directory of social movement orga- 
nizations involved in the democracy movement from 1954 to 1992. It 
includes various information, including the date founded, formation pro- 
cess, relationships with other organizations, main activities, organizational 
structure, principal individuals involved, and major statements produced. 
The KDF Regional History Report provides narrative accounts of events 
related to the democracy movement from the same period as the KDF 
Events Dictionary but focuses on the events in the provincial areas (chibang; 
areas outside the capital city, Seoul). It covers all regions of South Korea, 
including Ch'ungbuk, Taejon and Ch'ungnam, Wónju and Ch'unch'ón 
(in Kangwon Province), T'aebaek and Ch'óngsón (in Kangwon Province), 
Inch'ón, Kyónggi, Cheju, Chónbuk, Kwangju and Chónnam, ‘Taegu and 
Kyóngbuk, and Pusan and Kyóngnam. 

In creating these sourcebooks, the KDF drew from many sources, 
including newspapers (local, national, and school), organizations! docu- 
ments, pamphlets, publications, government records and documents, per- 
sonal memoirs, and other primary and secondary sources. However, as 
pointed out by the Stanford Korea Democracy Project researchers (Chang 
2015a; Shin et al. 2011), the KDF sourcebooks have possible limitations. 
First, there is a potential problem of omission. Events that were not found 
in any source were not included because there was no way for the founda- 
tion to collect information on them and report them in their sourcebooks. 
The second is the problem of data reliability. Since the KDF used any or 
all sources of information available, the quality and amount of information 
on each protest event vary by sourcebook. Nevertheless, the KDF source- 
books represent the most exhaustive effort to provide a comprehensive 
qualitative account of the democracy movement. 

In 2006, based on the KDF Events Dictionary and the KDF Organization 
Dictionary, the KDF published the Timeline of the Korean Democracy Move- 
ment (Han’guk minjubwa undong yonp’yo). From 2011 to 2019, based on the 
KDF Regional History Report, the KDF has also published six volumes on 
the regional history of the Korean democracy movement in Ch'ungbuk 
(in 2011), Chónbuk (2012), Cheju (2013), Taejon and Ch'ungnam (2016), 
Kyónggi (2017), and Inch'ón (2019). 
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The 1987 Great Workers' Struggle 


Data for the dataset on the “Great Workers’ Struggle" (July to August 
1987; introduced in chapter 2) come from the KDF Events Dictionary, 
the KDF Regional History Report, and the Timeline of the Korean Democracy 
Movement (Minjuhwa Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 2006). I also consulted 
the following primary and archival sources (in Korean) to either identify 
protest events that are not reported in the KDF sourcebooks or to obtain 
more detailed information on the event: 


e Han’guk Kidokkyo Sahoe Munje Yón'guwón [Christian Institute 
for the Study of Justice and Development]. 1987. 7-8-wol nodongja 
taejung t'ujaeng [The July-August Mass Struggle of the Workers]. 
Seoul: Minjungsa. 

* Chon’guk Nodong Chohap Hyóbüihoe Paeksó Palgan Wiwónhoe 
[National 'Irade Union Council White Paper Publication Com- 
mittee] and Nodong Undong Yoksa Charyosil [Labor Movement 
History Archives]. 2003. Chén’guk nodong chobap hyobitiboe paeksó 
[National Trade Union Council White Paper] (vol. 1). Seoul: 
Ch'aek Tongmu Nonjang. 

* KDF Open Archives No. 00368511: Chón'guk Nodong Undong 
‘Tanch’e Hyóbhüihoe nodongja t'ujaeng ilchi (87-yón 7-wól 
1-il-9-wól 7-il) [National Trade Union Council Workers Struggle 
Journal (July 1-September 7, 1987)]. 

* KDF Open Archives No. 00055565: Minju Hónpóp Chaengch’wi 
Kungmin Undong Pusan Ponbu Nodong Munje T'ükpyól 
‘Taech’aek Wiwónhoe. Chanób ópnün sesang e salgosipta—Pusan 
chiyók 7,8-wól nodongja t'ujaeng charyojip [National Move- 
ment for Democratic Constitution Pusan Headquarters Special 
Countermeasures Committee on Labor Issues—I want to live in 
a world without overtime—Pusan area, July and August Workers 
Struggle data collection]. 

* KDF Open Archives No. 00063998: Nodong tae t'ujaeng ch'wijae 
ilchi Masan, Ch'angwón Kóje chiyók [Journal of the Great Labor 
Struggle in Masan, Ch'angwón Kóje area] 

* 87 tujaeng chiyókpyól [87 Struggle by Region], Han'guk Nodong 
Net'üwók'ü Hyóbüihoe [Korea Labor Network Council].' 


Using a coding scheme based on the template of the Stanford Korea 
Democracy Project Events Dataset coding manual (Chang 20152; Shin et 
al. 2011), I identified and coded 1,285 events.? For each event, the follow- 
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ing information was collected (if available): date, location, group(s) partici- 
pating in the event, number of participants, issue(s) raised by the protesting 
group(s), tactic(s) used by the protesting group(s), individual(s) or group(s) 
repressing the event, type of repression used by repressive force(s), and 
links between events already coded. 

According to the Christian Institute for the Study of Justice and Devel- 
opment publication on the Great Workers’ Struggle, there were 1,796 
events in the manufacturing sector, 1,247 among transportation workers 
(buses and taxis), and 127 in mining (Han’guk Kidokkyo Sahoe Munje 
Yón'guwón 1987b, 44). I do not include events in the transportation indus- 
try as my outcome of interest is mobilization among factory workers. I also 
code protest events that occurred over an extended time as a single event 
and record that event’s duration. Therefore, my dataset’s exact number 
of events may differ from the recorded number in the Christian Institute 
for the Study of Justice and Development publication. I also used Hoesa 
yon’gam (Company Yearbook) published by the Maeil Kyóngje Sinmunsa 
(Maeil Business Newspaper) in 1987 to obtain additional information on 
the exact location of each factory when such information was unavailable 
in the above-listed sources. 


The 1987 June Democratic Uprising 


The data for the dataset on the “June Democratic Uprising” (April to June 
1987; introduced in chapter 5) come from the KDF Regional History Report 
and the 6-w6l minjubwa tae tujaeng (The Great June Uprising for Democ- 
ratization) published by the Christian Institute for the Study of Justice and 
Development (Han’guk Kidokkyo Sahoe Munje Yon’guwon). Using the 
same coding scheme used to create the Great Workers’ Struggle dataset, 
I identified and coded 1,194 protest events. The exact number of protests 
during the June Democratic Uprising is unknown. According to the South 
Korean government’s official statistics, there were 3,362 demonstrations of 
all sorts (not limited to the protests that were part of the June Uprising) in 
June 1987 (C. Chung 2011, 171-72). 


Student Protests in the 1980s 


The data on Korean student protests in the 1980s (introduced in chap- 
ter 4) comes from the KDF Dictionary of Events Related to the Democracy 
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Movement and the Timeline of tbe Korean Democracy Movement (Minjuhwa 
Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 2006) and news articles from Chosun Ilbo, Dong- 
A Ilbo, Kyunghyang Sinmun, and Maeil Kyóngje (archived in the Naver News 
Library, https://newslibrary.naver.com). I used two keywords to locate 
news articles on student protests: student protest (Paksaeng siwi) and stu- 
dent demonstration (Paksaeng demo). For each event, the following infor- 
mation was collected (if available): date, name of the college or univer- 
sity students belonged to, number of participants, location of protest (if 
it was off-campus or at another school), issues being raised, and tactics 
being used. Using these sources, I identified 3,032 student protest events 
between 1980 and 1987 and obtained detailed information on 1,834 events. 


Notes 


CHAPTER 1 


1. To be sure, as pointed out by Gerardo L. Munck (2018, 40), the majority 
of quantitative studies exploring the income-democracy link, especially since the 
publication of Adam Przeworski and Fernando Limongi's 1997 article in World 
Politics, found no (causal) or negative relationship between economic development 
and democracy. 

2. According to Samuel Huntington (1991), democratic consolidation occurs 
when (1) the winners of the founding election are defeated and peacefully hand 
over power to the former opposition in a subsequent election, and (2) the new 
winners later peacefully turn over power to the winners of a later election. In the 
case of South Korea, the founding election was held on December 16, 1987. The 
first peaceful transfer of power to the former opposition occurred in 1997, when 
the opposition (progressive) candidate Kim Dae Jung won the presidency. The 
second was in 2007, when the conservative presidential candidate Lee Myung-bak 
won the election. Although the first power transfer after democratization occurred 
from Roh Tae Woo to Kim Young Sam in 1993 (following the December 1992 
election), it is debatable as to whether there was a peaceful transfer of power to the 
former opposition given that Kim won the election by merging his Reunification 
Democratic Party with the ruling Democratic Justice Party (led by Roh Tae Woo) 
and forming the Democratic Liberal Party. 

3. A large body of literature in comparative politics, including modernization 
theory, claims that the middle class is a critical force for democratic transition and 
consolidation (Almond and Powell 1966; Almond and Verba 1963; Lipset 1959; 
Moore 1966; Pye 1990). In the South Korean case, it is commonly understood 
that the middle class played an important role in democratization because of the 
large number of white-collar workers joining street demonstrations during the 
June Democratic Uprising. Although they did participate, members of the Korean 
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middle class were not active in the democracy movement before or after the June 
Democratic Uprising. Students and workers played a far more important and inte- 
gral role—they were in fact the most dominant groups in the democracy movement 
throughout the authoritarian period (Shin et al. 2011, 24). 

4. They also establish this dependency among some segments of the middle 
class, who are traditionally understood to be the driving force for democracy 
(Rosenfeld 2020). 

5. Mass media is another aspect of modernization, but it is not the focus of this 
book. 

6. There is extensive evidence in sociology that social ties are important for 
recruiting movement participants (e.g., Gould 1991; Hedstróm 1994; McAdam 
and Paulsen 1993; Opp and Gern 1993; Snow, Zurcher, and Ekland-Olson 1980). 

7. In Polyarchy, Robert Dahl (1971) specifically lists having selected officials, 
free elections, inclusive suffrage, the right to run for office, freedom of expression, 
alternative information, and associational autonomy as the institutional guaran- 
tees of a polyarchy. He eventually pared down the list to include the following six 
criteria: elected officials; free, fair, and frequent elections; freedom of expression; 
alternative sources of information; associational autonomy; and inclusive citizen- 
ship (Dahl 2005, 188). 

8. Various labels have been created by political scientists to describe these 
hybrid regimes, including “semi-democracy,” “electoral democracy,” “illiberal 
democracy,” “electoral authoritarianism,” and “competitive authoritarianism.” 

9. It rose from 6.4% in 1986 to 17.2% in 1987, 13.5% in 1988, and 17.5% in 
1989 (Chai 1996, 273). 

10. Detailed information on the Korea Democracy Foundation and its archive is 
found in the appendix. 

11. Due to the foundation’s efforts to collect information and document events 
on democracy movements in areas outside of the capital, this particular set of 
sourcebooks does not include a separate volume on Seoul. The KDF Dictionary of 
Events Related to the Democracy Movement provides data on events that happened in 
Seoul. 

12. The Naver News Library provides a digital archive service for articles pub- 
lished between 1920 and 1999 from major Korean newspapers, including Dong-A 
Ilbo, Hankyoreh Sinmun, Kyonghyang Sinmun, Maeil Kyóngje Sinmun, and Chosón Ibo. 

13. The literature focuses heavily on the events that were happening in Seoul 
in 1987, such as the announcement made by the Catholic Priests’ Association for 
Justice regarding the torture death of a Seoul National University student named 
Pak Chongch’ol; the death of a Yonsei University student Yi Hanyól, who was 
injured by a tear gas grenade; and the student-led hunger strike at the Myóngdong 
Cathedral. These were significant events, but they were not the only ones. 

14. In the danwei system, necessities are distributed through one’s work unit in 
a state-owned enterprise. In the hukou system of household registration, access to 
public services is contingent upon fixed and state-mandated residence in a particu- 
lar district (Albertus, Fenner, and Slater 2018, 63). 
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CHAPTER 2 


1. See W. Kang (2016a, 2016b) and S. Moon (2009) on Park Chung Hee nos- 
talgia or syndrome in contemporary South Korea. 

2. The import-substitution industrialization strategy was unsuccessful because 
the country had few natural resources, a small domestic market, low capital endow- 
ment, and unsophisticated technology (H. B. Im 1986, 242-43). 

3. Another reason for Park's focus on the heavy chemical industry was his 
determination that the country would manufacture its own weapons, especially 
given the partial withdrawal of U.S. troops following President Richard Nixon's 
announcement of the 1969 Guam Doctrine. 

4. Scholars have debated the impacts of Japanese colonialism on South Korea’s 
economic growth, including the development and role of the bureaucracy; for 
example, see Kohli (1994; 1997) and Haggard, Kang, and Moon (1997). Addition- 
ally, while earlier developmental state literature (e.g., B.-K. Kim 1987; Evans 1995; 
T. Cheng, Haggard, and Kang 1998) have accredited Park for having created a 
meritocracy in Korea's bureaucracy, Jong-Sung You (2015) finds that the merito- 
cratic bureaucracy was gradually developed over time since the latter part of the 
Rhee regime (1953 to 1960). 

5. Until 1962, when the First FYED Plan began, there were no planned indus- 
trial sites or regulations on land use. Industrial sites were developed without gov- 
ernment input and by individual corporations—mainly those in light industries 
located in large metropolises such as Seoul, Pusan, Taegu, and the surrounding 
areas. 

6. The Free Export Zone 2 in Piin-Kunsan zone and the Nakdong River estu- 
ary steel industry base were not developed as originally planned. While Onsan was 
also chosen as a site for a free export zone, it was not developed due to a change in 
business category. 

7. 'The figure excludes agricultural industrial complexes. 

8. Chaebóls are family-controlled conglomerates such as Samsung, Hyundai, 
LG, and SK Group. In Korean, chae (HJ) means wealth and bòl (fl) means clan or 
faction. E. Kim and G.-S. Park (2011) provide three characteristics of the chaebol: 
(1) All firms in the group are controlled by a central company, which is typically 
operated by an owner-manager family; (2) most of the member firms are of a sig- 
nificant size and coordinated under centralized management at the top; and (3) 
they are usually involved in multiple sectors, with managers transferred from one 
sector to another to ensure unity of strategy and cross-fertilization of experience. 

9. According to Carter Eckert (1991), the origins of Korean capitalism and the 
modern chaeból can be traced back to the Japanese colonial period, when the Japa- 
nese colonial government, for both political and economic reasons, promoted the 
rise of a Korean capitalist class. 

10. According to the United Sates Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in 1975, the income of Korean workers in manufacturing was only 5% of 
what it was for American manufacturing workers. Even when compared to other 
East Asian countries that were pursuing export-led industrialization, until the late 
1980s the hourly rate of pay in South Korean manufacturing was low—it was 75% 
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of the rate in Taiwan and 80% of the rate in Hong Kong (Minns 2006, 151). Simi- 
larly, labor statistics compiled by the International Labour Office (https://www. 
bls.gov/fls/ichec_pwmfg.htm) reveal that South Korea had the longest workweek 
in the world throughout the 1980s. In 1980, for example, the average workweek 
for Korean manufacturing workers was 53.1 hours, compared with 39.7 hours for 
those in the U.S., 38.8 hours for those in Japan, and 51 hours for those in Taiwan 
(H. Kim 1988, 316, cited in Koo 2001, 49). 

11. See Greene (2007) and Magaloni (2006) on Mexico and Blaydes (2011) and 
Lust-Okar (2006) on the Middle East and North Africa. 

12. From 1963 to 1985, the voter turnout rate in legislative (National Assembly) 
elections fluctuated between 71.4% and 84.6%. These elections were competitive 
in the sense that the ruling parties never won an outright majority. These elections 
were politically relevant and significant, as they reflected popular support for the 
ruling and opposition parties (J. B. Lee 2001, 146). The elections in 1971, 1978, 
and 1985, in particular, became a “window of opportunity for the opposition to 
challenge the authoritarian regime” (Croissant 2002, 241). 

13. In a separate study, my coauthors and I examine the political impact of 
another national project: subway construction. We use a difference-in-difference 
analysis of neighborhood-level panel data on a subway system from 1971 to 1987 
in South Korea and find that incumbent vote share increased in neighborhoods 
surrounding newly constructed subway stations. We show that subway construc- 
tion was effective at boosting regime support in neighborhoods where people were 
more likely to read the government propaganda regarding that construction in 
newspapers. Similar to the findings of Hong and Park (2016) on the industrial com- 
plexes, we also find that the ruling party vote share is positive for both authoritarian 
tenures under Park Chung Hee and Chun Doo Hwan, but the size of the effect is 
larger for Park’s ruling party. See Cho, Lee, and Song (2019). 

14. According to Atul Kohli (1994), the repression and exclusion of the lower 
classes (i.e., peasants and workers) was integral to the colonial political economy 
led by a state-dominated, state-private sector alliance. The colonial state collabo- 
rated with Japanese and Korean capitalists to control labor and workers were pro- 
hibited from forming any organizations of their own, including labor unions. 

15. An exception to this general portrayal of weak labor movement in the 1960s 
is the unionization efforts by the Korea Shipbuilding and Engineering Corporation 
workers in Pusan under the Park Chung Hee regime. See H. B. Nam (2009). 

16. Nevertheless, the 1970s brought two iconic labor-related events that would 
become significant in the development of Korea's democracy movement. First 
was an incident that generated student interest in labor issues: Chon T'aeil's self- 
immolation protest on November 30, 1979. A 22-year-old male garment worker 
at Py'ónghwa (Peace) Market, Chón burned himself to death during a workers' 
demonstration in which he shouted slogans such as *We are not machines" and 
“Guarantee the three basic labor rights." The second significant event was the 1979 
Y.H. Worker Protest (or Y.H. Incident), which externalized and politicized the 
labor struggle and contributed to the "fusion of labor struggles and pro-democracy 
political struggles" (Koo 2001, 91). 

17. These firms include Dongil Textiles, Wonpoong Textiles, Bando Trading 
Company, Pangrim Textiles, Y.H. Trading Company, Control Data, Crown Elec- 
tronics, Signetics, and Tongkwang Textiles. 
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18. This transformation began in the 1970s with Dongil Textile and Y.H. Com- 
pany labor protests. 

19. The Korea Trade Union Congress was dissolved in 1995 when the Korean 
Confederation of Trade Unions was established. 

20. There are three administrative divisions in South Korea: provincial-level 
(do, tiikpyol chach’i-do, kwangyóok-si, tiikpyol-si), municipal-level (si, gun, gu), and 
submunicipal-level (eup, myeon, dong) divisions. This study uses municipal-level 
divisions (i.e., counties) as the unit of analysis. 

21. The authors use four different measurements to capture the influence of 
an industrial complex: [C_Dummy (whether a county has an industrial complex 
within 50 km), IC Appointment (the space of the nearest appointed industrial clus- 
ter divided by the distance between the cluster and a county at the time of the 
public announcement), /C Beginning (the influence of an industrial complex for 
which construction has begun), and IC Completion (the influence of completed 
complexes). 

22. Regional dummies (Honam Region and Yóngnam Region) are included to con- 
trol for regionalism that affected the electoral results in the 1987 presidential elec- 
tion (Honam being more supportive of the opposition, especially Kim Dae Jung). 
Honam Region includes Chónbuk and Chónnam Provinces and the Yongnam Region 
includes Kyóngbuk and Kyóngnam Provinces. Urbanization and (Log) College Stu- 
dent Population are included as controls, as urban areas were known to be more sup- 
portive of the opposition during the authoritarian period and college students were 
the vanguard of South Korea's democracy movement. Data for the New Korea 
Democratic Party vote share comes from the Korea National Election Commission 
(https://www.nec.go.kr/), and data for urbanization and college student population 
comes from the 1985 Population and Housing Census Report (Kyóngje Kihoegwón 
19873). 

23. Although the Ministry of Commerce's Kongop tanji hyinhwang (An Overview 
of Industrial Complexes) contains comprehensive information on all of the industrial 
complexes in Korea, the data and information it includes on factories inside each 
industrial complex are inconsistent. The data for the number of manufacturing 
firms in 1987 is available for all counties and is found in the 1987 Mining and Manu- 
facturing Census Report (Kyóngje Kihoegwón 1987b). 

24. The data for the 1985 post-treatment covariates come from the 1985 Popula- 
tion and Housing Census Report (Kyóngje Kihoegwón 19872). 

25. Distance to nearest port was calculated using GIS ArcMap using the near 
tool. Data on the location of ports comes from Han'guk ŭi hangman (Ports in Korea) 
(Kónsólbu 1969). Data on population in manufacturing and population in 1960 
come from the 1960 Population and Housing Census of Korea (Kyóngje Kihoegwón 
1963). 

26. The exact procedure for implementing the sequential g-estimation is as fol- 
lows: first, I estimate the effect of the mediator on labor protests in 1987 control- 
ling for all of my pretreatment and post-treatment covariates. I then transform the 
dependent variable by subtracting this effect. Lastly, I estimate the effect of indus- 
trial complexes on the transformed variable, which is the controlled direct effect of 
industrial complexes. 

27. For the Presence of IC, using the estimates from columns (1) and (2) in table 
2.4, (ATE - ACDE)/ATE = (11.924 - 7.636)/11.924 = 0.360. 
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28. 'Thelog population variable is set to the mean value, whereas the June Dem- 
ocratic Uprising variable is set to zero as it is a dummy variable. The results remain 
the same when setting the log population to the mean versus zero. 

29. See online appendix tables A2.3 and A2.4 for full results. 

30. Using the estimates from columns (1) and (2) in table A2.3, (ATE - ACDEY 
ATE = (11.924 - 9.600)/11.924 = 0.195. And using the estimates from columns (1) 
and (2) in table A2.4, (ATE - ACDE)/ATE = (11.924 — 11.122)/11.924 = 0.067. 


CHAPTER 3 


1. See Zhang and Zhao (2018) for an overview of the literature on the social 
and spatial ecological contexts of social movements. 

2. This number excludes the number of agricultural complexes. 

3. Although some of those in the inland areas, like the Korean Export Indus- 
trial Complex (1,977 thousand 77? in size), had 263 firms and 73,200 workers, the 
ones that were designated for shipbuilding in the southeastern coastal region of the 
country were occupied by one or two chaebol companies. 

4. https://justice.gov 

5. The formula for the Herfindahl-Hirschman Index is HHI = s? + s} + 524. . . 
5; where s, = the market share percentage of firm n expressed as a whole number, 
not a decimal. The average value I obtain by excluding the miscellaneous category 
that might lump various industries into one category is 4,988. The average HHI 
value that includes the miscellaneous category is 4,570. Industrial complex data 
comes from An Overview of Industrial Complexes published by the Chungso Kióp 
Hyóptong Chohap Chunganghoe (Korea Federation of Small and Medium Busi- 
ness) in 1989. 

6. It is worth noting that, to some degree, the company provided these new 
facilities in response to the demands made by the independent union at Dongil 
‘Textiles. 

7. Seung-kyung Kim (1997, 27) also points out that women workers preferred 
to live in the dormitory to protect their reputations for their prospective husbands 
and in-laws. 

8. The Mining and Manufacturing Census Report produced annually by the 
Economic Planning Board in 1987 categorizes firm sizes by 5-19 workers, 20-99 
workers, 100—499 workers, and 500 or more workers. Firms with 100 or more 
employees are considered large-scale firms. 

9. A p'yóng is a unit of the size of rooms or buildings in Korea. One p’yéng equals 
approximately 3 square meters or 35 square feet. 

10. This event started when roughly two hundred female workers of the Y.H. 
‘Trading Company held a sit in strike at the Seoul headquarters of the opposition 
party, the New Democratic Party, to protest the mismanagement and closing of 
their factory. Until that point, the NDP had been more or less aloof from the 
labor movement (Koo 2001, 91), but because they allowed the protest to occur 
at their headquarters, NDP leader Kim Young Sam was charged with inciting 
violence and social instability and was ousted from the National Assembly. Kim's 
ouster triggered protests in his congressional district of Pusan, which then spread 
to the nearby industrial city of Masan. These protests became known as the Pu-Ma 
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Uprising, which contributed to escalating disunity among key state actors. Spe- 
cifically, the head of the Korean Central Intelligence Agency (Kim Chaegyu) and 
the head of the Presidential Security Service (Cha Chich’6l) disagreed about how 
the protests in Pusan and Masan should be managed, and their rivalry led to Kim 
Chaegyus assassination of Park Chung Hee. The Y.H. Worker Protest thus played 
a role in the demise of Park's nearly two decades of authoritarian rule. 

11. This claim that the UIM was an antiproductive organization that would lead 
companies to bankruptcy came in part from the fact that the Korean acronym for 
the UIM (tosan; #522) has the same pronunciation as the Korean word (ŒA) for 
bankruptcy (tosan; f&l j£) (Hong 2001). 

12. Reverend Chóng Chindong of the Ch'óngju UIM was sentenced to one 
year in jail with a stay of execution for two years for his involvement with the 
labor disputes at Sinhüng Jebun (Sinhüng Mill Company) in 1978. Reverend In 
Myóngjin of the YDP-UIM was jailed four times in total for his involvement in 
the labor movement, including the Y.H. Incident. Reverend Cho Wha-Soon of the 
Inchón UIM was also jailed in 1972 on charges that she was a hidden communist. 
In 1974—75, three foreign clergymen—Reverend George Ogle (American), Father 
James Sinnott (American), and Reverend Stephen V. Lavender (Australian)—were 
deported for actively participating in “international political affairs" and “caus- 
ing disorder” (Y.-S. Chang 1998, 459). These missionaries spoke out against the 
imprisonment and execution of eight pro-democracy student activists who were 
accused of having communist ties—known as the Inhyóktang (People's Revolution- 
ary Party) Incident—and publicized labor disputes in foreign news media. 

13. Although workers at Dongil Textiles, Bando Trading Company, and Won- 
poong ‘Textiles were able to form independent unions with the help from the UIM 
and the JOC, workers at Y.H. Company and Ch'ónggye Garments were able to 
unionize with almost no support from the Christian organizations (W. Kim 2004, 
129; 2006, 490). 

14. According to the May 18 Memorial Foundation (https://518.org), 154 were 
killed, 74 were missing, and 4,141 were wounded (including those who died from 
their wounds) and placed under arrest by the martial law force. 

15. Translated as the masses or the common people, minjung refers to those who 
have been “oppressed” but are “capable of rising up" against oppression (N. Lee 
2007, 5). The minjung sentiment, especially among college students in the 1980s, 
became the driving force of the Korean democracy movement and was manifest 
not only in political rhetoric but also in music, art, literature, philosophy, and the- 
ology (P. Y. Chang 2015b). 

16. Until the early 1980s, most Koreans viewed the United States positively, 
given U.S. support for South Korea during the Korean War. This positive image 
changed with the alleged involvement of the U.S. in the 1980 Kwangju Massa- 
cre. Koreans expected that the U.S. would and should actively intervene to stop 
the armed confrontation between Chun Doo Hwan’s military government and 
Kwangju citizens. In the aftermath of the massacre, many Koreans, especially uni- 
versity students, came to believe that the U.S. was just using their country for its 
own strategic purposes and that all the talk about democracy and human rights was 
empty rhetoric. 

17. See Namhee Lee, “Representing the Worker: The Worker-Intellectual 
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Alliance of the 1980s in South Korea" and The Making of Minjung: Democracy and 
the Politics of Representation in South Korea for the historical context of the worker- 
student alliance and the practice of disguised employment. 

18. Although both the JOC and UIM played a significant role in facilitating the 
democratic union movement in the 1970s, there were some differences between 
the two Christian organizations. The UIM was a loose network of church-based 
labor organizers from five Protestant denominations. The denominations only 
played a supporting role to the city branches of the UIM, and staff members of each 
branch managed the organization. The UIM' primary activity was running small 
groups, each of which had a staff member (selected from among the workers) to run 
the group. In contrast, the JOC had a more centralized organizational structure 
with a clear hierarchy. There were different levels within each "section" (cell unit), 
and each section had an advising priest. Perhaps stemming from the differences 
in their organizational structures, the UIM perceived the JOC as being less active 
and slow in aiding the workers, whereas the JOC was critical of the UIM for being 
too aggressive and hindering the workers’ autonomy in the movement. See Hong 
(2005) and W. Kim (2006, 490-95). 

19. The history of night schools (yahak) in Korea dates to the end of the Chóson 
period (1392-1897), when night schools were set up to complement the existing 
village schools (sódang). The first yabak movement started in 1907 as a part of the 
nationalist movement and became increasingly active during the colonial period 
(1910-45). During the authoritarian period, the Park Chung Hee government also 
set up “reconstruction schools" (cbaegón hakkyo) for the urban poor and farmers. 
For more information on night schools, see Namhee Lee, “The Alliance between 
Labor and Intellectuals,” in The Making of Minjung. 

20. The Korean Student Christian Federation was a nationwide organization of 
young Christians (composed of youth, university students, and university gradu- 
ates) that became active in the democracy movement in the 1970s and 1980s. 

21. Kim Chisón was a labor activist who was arrested several times for her 
involvement in the Easter Service Incident in 1978 and the 1983 Inch'ón Blacklist 
Incident. Kim Yóngmi was the president of the Hyosóng Products union, which 
co-organized the Kuro Solidarity Strike in 1985. 

22. The initial impetus for this political relaxation was external. The Reagan 
administration pressured the Chun government to liberalize the economy in 
exchange for regime support, which *opened up a path towards gradual political 
liberalization" (S.-C. Kim 2016, 24). 

23. The government timed the arrests so that they were less likely to attract 
attention from the public and the media. On the day they chose, the National 
Assembly had been on recess for two days, and it was final examination period for 
college students. The student movement had also been repressed since May, when 
73 college students occupied the U.S. Cultural Center in Seoul and demanded that 
the U.S. government apologize for its complicity in the repression of the Kwangju 
Uprising. 

24. The Y.H. Worker Protest in 1979, held at the New Democratic Party head- 
quarters, was the first instance during which the labor struggle was externalized and 
politicized. 

25. In total, 279 workers from Daewoo Apparel, Hyosóng, and Sónil companies 
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received leadership training together three times in 1984 (September 22-23, 1984, 
September 29-October 1, 1984, and October 6-7, 1984). Forty union leaders from 
Sónil and Puhüngsa received training on June 17, 1984 (K. Yu 2001, 44). 

26. *Fighting" is a commonly used word of encouragement as well as a cheer in 
South Korea. 

27. There was also a sit-in demonstration by 36 Daewoo Apparel workers at the 
Sinmin (New Democratic) Party district office from June 26 to July 1. 

28. For example, the Daewoo Apparel union was first formed on June 9, 1984 by 
105 workers, many of whom were members of the hiking club. Karibong Electron- 
ics union members were also active in their reading, drama, and hiking clubs (K. Yu 
2001, 37, 42). 

29. The Council of Hyundai Group was formed during the Great Workers’ 
Struggle on August 8, 1987, not before. During the 1987 Hyundai Workers Strug- 
gle, the council orchestrated a mass gathering of Hyundai-affiliated workers and 
their families on the streets of Ulsan and in the Ulsan public stadium on August 17- 
18; this action resulted in a successful wage negotiation between Kwón Yóngmok 
and the deputy minister of labor. However, the Hyundai management ignored 
what was promised to the Hyundai workers by the deputy minister of labor. 

30. Ojwabul later also served as the headquarters for the second episode of the 
Hyundai Workers Struggle, which occurred at Hyundai Heavy Industries for 128 
days toward the end of 1988—the longest strike recorded in contemporary Korean 
history. 

31. The information regarding the location of the firms inside the Ch'angwón 
Industrial Complex comes from the Korean Industrial Complex Report (Han'guk 
kongdan byónlwang) (Han'guk Kongdan Yón'guso 1987). 


CHAPTER 4 


1. It also seems to echo related studies that link rising educational levels and 
greater occupational specialization with democratic values (Lipset 1960) and the 
resources to participate in democratic politics (Almond and Verba 1963; Inkeles 
1969). 

2. Alice Amsden (1992) refers to Korea's industrial process as late industrial- 
ization, one in which a *backward" country had to struggle to compete with the 
world of international business. ^Learning" is referred to as the means by which 
the country managed to catch up and compete with the industrialized economies. 
In Asia’s Next Giant, Amsden argues that late-industrializing countries, including 
Korea, achieved economic growth through a process of learning rather than a pro- 
cess of generating inventions or innovation. 

3. The Daewoo Auto Strike of 1985 and T’ongil Corporation workers’ strike in 
1985 are the exceptions. 

4. According to Michael Robinson (2007, 124), *A hierarchy of universities 
came into being, with Seoul National, Yonsei, Korea, Sogang and Ewha univer- 
sities forming the top tier. A number of newer, private schools were considered 
second tier, and finally, the poorly funded national universities in the provinces 
brought up the rear." Moreover, as Namhee Lee (2007, 172) states, *Given that 
elite universities tended to have longstanding traditions of well-established circles 
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(extracurricular clubs) and that protest organizers were mostly circle members, it is 
not surprising that elite universities dominated the student movement in the early 
1970s." 

5. See appendix for more information on the dataset. 

6. North Korea, which was seen as a competitor and as posing an ongoing 
threat, offered an alternative vision of national development based on communist 
ideals. South Korean autocrats focused on anticommunism to counter the possibili- 
ties that their vision offered. 

7. In Korea, placing high value on education is attributable not only to the 
Confucian tradition, which emphasizes the importance of education, but also on 
the populations belief that providing children with quality education could facili- 
tate upward mobility, which was dubbed “education fever" (Seth 2002) or *educa- 
tional aspirations" (Nakamura 2003, 2005). 

8. The mechanical technical high schools focused on training precision work- 
ers needed for the defense goods manufacturing and heavy machinery sectors. The 
experimental technical high schools focused on training certified technicians in 
machine assembly, metal plating, welding, electric works, and laying pipelines. 
Many of the experimental technical high school students were sent to the Middle 
East during the Middle East construction boom in the 1970s. Specialized technical 
high schools focused on training skilled technicians in electronics, chemicals, con- 
struction, iron, and railroads. Lastly, the general technical high schools focused on 
training a wide range of craftspeople to meet the general demand from shop floors. 

9. Although the high school equalization policy was designed to equalize (and, 
theoretically, improve) the quality of schools, it didn't achieve that goal. As pres- 
tigious high schools were abolished and the quality of high school education suf- 
fered, wealthy families became more reliant on private tutoring or cram schools 
(bakwon) to prepare their children for college entrance examinations. This cycle 
drove the problem of overheated private tutoring. 

10. Although public goods are defined as nonexcludable and nonrival goods, 
even public goods could be reversible as in the regime can extend public goods but 
later (threaten to) retract them (Stokes et al. 2013). 

11. In the 1960s, there were a series of North Korean provocations that threat- 
ened Park's regime (e.g., the Blue House raid and the capture of the USS Pueblo 
in 1968). U.S. involvement in the Vietnam War created fears that there would be 
a decrease in U.S. troops and military aid to South Korea, which would compro- 
mise the country's national security. 'This anxiety was further heightened by the 
announcement of the Nixon Doctrine (June 25, 1969), which stated that U.S. allies 
should prepare to be responsible for their own military defense. 

12. According to Sheena Greitens (2016), elite threats were greater starting 
around the establishment of the Yusin constitution in 1972. As a result, Park recon- 
figured the coercive apparatus by making it more exclusive and increased frag- 
mentation within it by balancing power among the Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Presidential Security Service, and the Army Security Command. As for 
Chun Doo Hwan, popular threat was greater than threats from the elites. 

13. Although the origins of Korean capitalists are found in the Japanese colonial 
period (Eckert 1991), many of the big industrial bourgeoisie were formed in the 
postliberation period through acquisition of former Japanese properties at bargain 
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prices and privileged access to foreign aid, bank loans, and public contracts (H. B. 
Im 1986). The big industrial bourgeoisie made political contributions in exchange 
for economic favors (H. B. Im 1986). 

14. Such expansion of vocational education was remarkable given that the public 
at the time tended to avoid vocational education and preferred advancing to uni- 
versities (J.-H. Lee and Hong 2014, 91). 

15. Although the increase in demand for unskilled women workers was aug- 
mented by the expanding light manufacturing sector in the 1960s, the HCI Drive 
in the 1970s increased the demand for skilled male workers. 

16. For instance, from 1971 to 1978, Park made five visits to the Pusan National 
Mechanical High School alone and delivered funding to build faculty and staff 
housing (67 houses and one apartment-style building) and a student dormitory 
(Joongang Ilbo 2008). During his visit in July 1978, Park shook hands with students 
preparing for the International Vocational Training Competition and encouraged 
them by stroking their shoulders (DongA Ilbo 1978). 

17. The machinery technical high school received the most financial and techni- 
cal support, including a total of 12.6 billion between 1973 and 1978 and another 
6.5 billion and ¥1 billion in 1979 and 1980, respectively (H.-A. Kim 2020, 32). 
The specialized technical high schools also received 34.8 billion, whereas the 
experimental technical high schools were allocated 3.6 billion in 1979. In foster- 
ing the growth of specialized technical high schools, the government also provided 
50% of the experimental facilities in schools, all of the dormitory costs, and the 
experimental facilities outside of schools (J.-H. Lee and Hong 2014, 76). 

18. Conscription has existed since 1957 and requires male citizens between the 
ages of 18 and 28 to perform compulsory military service. Park introduced a new 
Military Service Special Cases Law that mobilized graduates of specialized techni- 
cal high schools as “special soldiers" (¢’tingnyebyong) for the construction of core 
industries, especially the defense industry and the heavy chemical industry. This 
particular law *removed the distinction between soldiers and skilled workers, engi- 
neers, and researchers, among other technologically relevant groups" (H.-A. Kim 
2020, 22). 

19. Note, however, that the privilege was reserved for the elite yangban class dur- 
ing the Chosón dynasty (1392-1897). 

20. The National Defense Student Corps was initially set up in 1949, during 
Syngman Rhee’s rule, to lead progovernment and anticommunist student rallies. It 
was dissolved when the Rhee regime ended, following the April Student Revolu- 
tion in 1960. 

21. It is worth noting that despite the official withdrawal of state agents from 
college campuses, security agents in plainclothes were still present and aimed to 
install progovernment students in student council leadership; they also coerced 
student activists to become spies to report on their activist colleagues. 

22. The ideological orientations and goals of the student movement (regard- 
ing the role of student activism in social change in particular) affected the direc- 
tion of the movement. In the early 1980s, an ideological debate arose between the 
“Murim” group and the “Haklim” group (which was later continued as the “Flag 
versus Anti-Flag” debate in 1985). The Murim group believed that, rather than 
focusing on targeting the Chun regime, the student movement should focus on 
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issues of student welfare and then move gradually to political issues. The Haklim 
group, on the other hand, emphasized the importance of raising political issues, 
such as demanding democratization. After experiencing severe repression follow- 
ing the 1980 Kwangju Massacre, student activists focused on expanding the popu- 
lar base of the student movement through daily activities on campus (Minjuhwa 
Undong Kinyóm Saophoe 2010, 203). The movement upheld the Murim group 
position—that students should focus on issues of student welfare and the organiza- 
tion of student power on campus first and then move gradually to political issues 
(H. Choi 1991). In doing so, student activists thought it was best to make full use 
of officially recognized student organizations, even including the state-controlled 
National Defense Student Corps, to reach and mobilize as many students as pos- 
sible. This context helps explain why students focused their energy on rebuilding 
student councils once Chun announced the campus autonomy measures in Decem- 
ber 1983. See H. Choi (1991), N. Lee (2007), and M. Park (2008) for more details 
on the ideological debates of the student movement in the 1980s. 

23. The three zin are national reunification (zzinjok t'ongil), liberation of people 
(minjung haebang), and achieving democracy (minju chaengch wi). 

24. On May 23, 1985, 73 students belonging to the Struggle Committee for the 
Kwangju Incident of the National Federation of Student Associations (Chónguk 
Haksaeng Ch'ongyónhap Kwangju Sa'tae T'ujaeng Wiwónhoe) occupied the U.S. 
Information Service building in Seoul to protest the U.S. governments tacit sup- 
port of the 1980 Kwangju Massacre. 

25. 'The Chungbu branch was formed on April 19, 1985, and was made up of 
Hanshin, Suwon, Aju, Kyonggi, Kyunghee (Suwon campus), Sungkyunkwan 
(Suwon campus), Seoul National Agricultural, and Seoul National Medical (Yon- 
gin campus) Universities. The Honam branch was formed on April 23, 1985, and 
included Chonnam National, Chonbuk National, Woosuk, Mokpo, and Kwangju 
Education Universities. As of July 19, 1985, the Yóngnam branch, led by the stu- 
dent council president of Pusan University, had not had an official formation cer- 
emony (Chosun Ilbo 1985). 

26. The southern branch (formed on April 29, 1985, at Chungang University) 
included Seoul National, Chungang, Dankuk, Sookmyung Women’s, Soongchon 
(now Soongsil), and Dongguk Universities as well as the Seoul National University 
of Education. The northern branch (formed on May 9, 1985, at Duksung Women's 
University) included Sungkyunkwan, Sungshin Women's, Kukmin, Hangsung, and 
Duksung Women’s Universities. The western branch (formed on May 13, 1985, at 
Sokang University) included Yonsei, Ewha Womens, Sogang, Hongik, Method- 
ist Theological, Sangmyung Womens, Kyonggi, and Myungji Universities. The 
eastern branch (formed on May 8, 1985, at Seoul National Medical University) 
included Korea, Seoul National Medical, Kyunghee, Kunkuk, Hanyang, Sejong, 
Kwangwoon, Dongduk Women’s, and Seoul Women's Universities, as well as the 
University of Seoul (Chosun Ilbo 1985). 

27. Figure A4.1 in the online appendix displays the number of protests per school 
to account for the correlation between the number of schools in Seoul versus non- 
Seoul areas and the number of protests shown in figure 4.3. The general patterns 
of student protests are similar in figures 4.3 and A4.1. 
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CHAPTER 5 


1. Most college students were eligible to vote because the voting age was 19 
(based on the international age-counting system). 

2. The Youth Coalition for Democracy Movement was established in Septem- 
ber 1983 and was composed of former student activists who were engaged in labor 
and social movements. It not only connected the older and younger generations 
of student activists but also connected student activists to professors, journalists, 
and other sympathetic intellectuals and professionals (Ch'oe 1990, 250—56, cited in 
Kim 2000, 83). 

3. Reporting rallies (pogo daeboe) in Korea are large-scale, public briefing ses- 
sions held by private and public entities. 

4. In 1974 Park Chung Hee declared Emergency Decree (ED) 4 that “con- 
tained twelve articles intended permanently to break the power of the student 
movement" (P. Y. Chang 2015b, 71). The government subsequently arrested indi- 
viduals related to the National League for Democratic Youth and Students. Of the 
1,024 students taken into custody, 253 of them were sent to the Emergency Martial 
Court to be prosecuted, and 180 of them were convicted and sentenced (C. Yi 2011, 
274). 'The ED 4 was replaced with ED 7 on April 8, 1975, and ED 9 on May 13, 
1975. The infamous ED 9 effectively silenced the student movement. With ED 
9, the Park regime reestablished the National Defense Student Corps, dissolved 
autonomous student organizations, revised student regulations (to make it difficult 
to reinstate dismissed students), legalized the presence of security agents and the 
military on college campuses, extended students’ military training, and curtailed 
various extracurricular activities. 

5. The PMCDR was formed in March 1985 through a merger between the 
Council of Movement for People and Democracy (Minminhyóp) and the National 
Congress for Democracy and Reunification (NCDR; Kungmin Hoeii). Both orga- 
nizations were established in 1984. The NCDR was a successor to the National 
Coalition for Democracy and Reunification of 1979, which led the anti-Yusin 
struggle. While the NCDR consisted of intellectuals and religious leaders who 
were politically moderate and supportive of liberal democracy, the Council of 
Movement for People and Democracy was considered more radical, stressing the 
“mass line” and class-based struggle. 

6. In early 1987, the nominal leader of the NKDP (Yi Min U) indicated to the 
ruling party DJP that he would abandon his insistence on direct presidential elec- 
tions and instead consider the DJP’s formula of parliamentarism in exchange for 
the guarantee of basic democratic reforms. In response, Kim Young Sam and Kim 
Dae Jung, the de facto leaders of the NKDP, along with the hardliners (69 out of 
90 NKDP legislators), left the NKDP and formed the Reunification Democratic 
Party. The NMHDC consisted of 2,191 inaugural members from the PMCDR 
and 25 other social movement groups, covering all geographical areas of South 
Korea and all major sectoral groups (including Protestant pastors, Buddhist monks, 
opposition politicians, women's movement leaders, peasant activists, labor activists, 
urban poor activists, publishers and journalists, authors and writers, artists, educa- 
tors, youth movement leaders, and lawyers). 
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7. http;//aparc.fsi.stanford.edu/research/stanford korea democracy. project 

8. As a measure of protest intensity, I also consider the number of days dur- 
ing the June Uprising on which protests occurred in a given county. 'The results, 
reported in table A5.5, column 2 in the online appendix, remain similar using this 
alternative measure of protest intensity. 

9. http://info.nec.go.kr 

10. The results are reported in table A5.4 in the online appendix. 

11. Found in the 1984 Korean University Yearbook, this data is the latest available 
prior to the 1987 June Democratic Uprising. The quantity and quality of informa- 
tion in the yearbook vary depending on the college in question, and there is no way 
to determine the exhaustiveness of the data. One outlier—Korea Correspondence 
University (in Seoul)—was removed from the bivariate correlation. However, even 
with the inclusion of the outlier, a strong positive correlation between the two 
variables remains (r = 0.87). 

12. Because more than one candidate from a party was able to contest in a given 
electoral district during the 1981 National Assembly election, I use total number of 
candidates instead of the widely used measure of total number of effective parties. 

13. Column 1 gives the original results as a baseline comparison. Column 2 
shows the results with number of days as the dependent variable. Column 3 pro- 
vides the results using number of events from a subset of observations on days when 
the NMHDC was involved. 

14. There are 76 nonzero districts among the 211 counties (36%) that were con- 
tested by the NKDP candidates. The negative binomial model is more appropriate 
than the Poisson model because the mean and variance of my dependent variable 
are not equal to each other (o = 12.83 > u = 5.08). I also perform the Vuong test 
and find the zero-inflated negative binomial model to be an improvement over a 
standard negative binomial model (test statistic = 3.086 and p-value = 0.001). 

15. The results displaying the coefficients for the control variables are found 
in tables A5.2 (for the protest events equation) and A5.3 (for the inflate equation) 
in the online appendix. The inflate equation in table A5.3, column 2, shows that 
districts with more electoral competitiveness, population density, and population 
employed in the industrial sector had a higher probability of seeing at least one 
protest event. 

16. I follow Hilbe (2011) to calculate the IRR and the standard errors of the 
IRR and create a marginal effects plot visualizing the conditional effect of NKDP 
Vote Sbare on Protest Intensity at different levels of Proportion of College Students. 
IRR Dp vote Share x Proportion of College Students = ©XP[-1.033 + 0.543*Proportion of College Stu- 
dents] where TER entis Share x Proportion of College Si, 48 the interaction of binary NKDP 
Vote Share and continuous Proportion of College Students predictors. The coefficients 
of the NKDP Vote Share and the interaction term come from table 5.4, column 
2. The IRR standard errors for the interactions at each level of Proportion of Col- 
lege Students are determined by first calculating the variance using the variance- 
covariance matrix: V KDP pine Share x Brepirtin of College dan 0.289 + Proportion of College 
Students?*0.037 + 2 * Proportion of College Students * —0.075. Subsequently, I take 
the square root of the variance to obtain the standard error. 
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CHAPTER 6 


1. For the rest of the chapter, the terms “cohort effect" and “generational 
effect” are used interchangeably. The same applies to “age effect” and “life cycle 
effect.” 

2. As time has passed, the 386 generation has been called the 486 generation in 
the 2000s and the 586 generation since the 2010s. This generation is also referred 
to as the 86 generation. 

3. The protest began after the Lee Myung-bak administration reversed a ban 
on U.S. beef imports in 2008. The ban had been in place since December 2003, 
when mad cow disease was detected in U.S. beef cattle. At its height, the protest 
involved tens of thousands of people. 

4. This view is reflected in the state-sanctioned narrative of the Korean War 
that dubs the war as “yugio” (literally “6/25” or June 25 [1950]). According to Jae- 
Jung Suh, by officially sanctioning the date of the war's beginning as June 25 (the 
date on which North Korea fired the proverbial first shot), the ywgio narrative in 
South Korea erases the colonial origins of the war and positions South Korea as the 
victim and North Korea as the aggressor (J.-J. Suh 2010). 

5. There is an ongoing discussion regarding the true meanings of progressivism 
and conservatism in Korea (S. Kim 2020; Lankov 2017). For the purpose of this 
chapter, progressiveness is defined as demonstrating support for the progressive 
(center-left) political parties. The progressive parties have been more willing to 
advocate for engagement with North Korea. 

6. As mentioned in chapter 4, in the 1980s, U.S. government facilities in Korea 
(in Kwangju, Pusan, and Seoul) frequently became targets of high-profile attacks 
and occupation attempts by student movement groups. The main demands made 
by protestors included a thorough investigation of the Kwangju Uprising, punish- 
ment of those involved, and clarification of the U.S. role in the suppression of that 
uprising. Students also protested President Ronald Reagan’s state visit to South 
Korea in 1983. 

7. The other main faction in the late 1980s was the People’s Democracy group 
that advocated an orthodox Marxist-Leninist revolution, emphasizing class strug- 
gle and labor issues. 

8. Chuch’e, translated as “self-reliance,” is Kim Il Sung’s creative application 
of Marxist-Leninist principles to the modern political realities of North Korea 
(Socialist Constitution of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 1972, 2). 

9. Their language reflects these experiences. Some common phrases used by 
this generation include those indicating that Korea is hell (“Hell Joseon”), that one’s 
family background predetermines one’s life course (“golden spoon, dirt spoons”), 
that the powerful pick on the weak (“gapjil”), and that their generation was forced 
to give up (pogi) on three (sam) things—courtship, marriage, and children (“sampo 
generation”) (G.-W. Shin and Moon 2017, 11-12). 

10. South Korea’s left-of-center political parties are commonly referred to as 
“progressive” rather than “liberal.” 

11. The Blue House is the executive office and official residence of the president 
(much like the White House in the United States). 
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12. 'The KGSS is the South Korean version of the General Social Survey of the 
National Opinion Research Center at the University of Chicago. 

13. The cumulative data from 2003 to 2016 (excluding 2015) was not available 
when I was conducting the analysis. 

14. Regionalism, particularly the antagonism between the Chólla and Kyóngsang 
region dating back to the authoritarian period, has been addressed in other parts of 
this book. The dummy variables for Chólla and Kyóngsang are included to capture 
the effects of regionalism, as people born in Chólla tend to vote for candidates from 
Chólla, and those born in Kyóngsang tend to vote for candidates from Kyóngsang. 

15. The table of results is found in table A6.2 in the online appendix. 

16. The Korean term chinbo (X15) is translated as progressive or liberal in 
English. 

17. 'The table of results is found in table A6.3 in the online appendix. 

18. The table of results is found in table A6.4 in the online appendix. 


CHAPTER 7 


1. In 1989, direct elections were introduced for the first time for local councils, 
the Legislative Yuan (the legislative branch), and executive posts at various levels, 
including county magistrates and city mayors. Direct elections for Taiwan provin- 
cial governors and the mayors of two municipalities, Taipei and Kaohsiung, were 
introduced in 1994, and for the president in 1996. In 2000, ‘Taiwan experienced 
its first peaceful transfer of power when the Democratic Progressive Party candi- 
date Chen Shui-bian won the presidential election. The second peaceful transfer of 
power occurred in 2008, when the KMT regained the presidency. 

2. For example, the Wild Lily student movement occurred in 1990. 

3. The “party organization provided the basis for selective incorporation and 
for the penetration of the educational system, the unions, and the country life—of 
civil society generally" (Haggard and Kaufman 1995, 280). 

4. According to the 1971 Commission of Industrial and Commercial Census 
of Taiwan, large industrial establishments (with over 100 employees) accounted 
for only one-third of rural manufacturing employment while establishments with 
fewer than 10 employees accounted for 41% of such employment (Stites 1982, 
249). 

5. 'These areas included Seoul-Inch'ón, Pusan, and other cities (Tàegu and 
Ulsan) along the expressway connecting Seoul and Pusan. 

6. Until 1994, when the University Law was revised, the Ministry of Education 
dominated almost every aspect of higher education, including controls over the 
establishment of new higher education institutions, their size and scale, the tuition 
charged, the courses offered, the students recruited, and the appointment of each 
college’s president. 

7. Various terms such as deconsolidation, democratic backsliding, and demo- 
cratic erosion have been used by political scientists to describe the political global 
trend. For example, see Bermeo (2016), Foa and Mounk (2017), Haggard and 
Kaufman (2021), Levitsky and Ziblatt (2018), and Democracy Reports by the Vari- 
eties of Democracy (https://v-dem.net/publications/democracy-reports). 
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8. A recent empirical study by Hong, Park, and Yang (2022) shows that the 
New Village Movement—through Park Chung Hee's positive legacy associated 
with the rural development plan and the overall economic success of his regime— 
helped his daughter's electoral victory in 2012. 

9. Social identity theory, originally formulated by social psychologists Henri 
Tajfel and John C. Turner (e.g., Tajfel 1978, 1982; Tajfel and Turner 1979), 
addresses the ways that social identities (i.e., people’s self-concepts that are based on 
their membership in social groups) affect people's attitudes and behaviors regarding 
their in-group and the out-group. 


APPENDIX 


1. Han'guk Nodong Netüwók'ü Hyóbüihoe (http://nodong.net) is a South 
Korean nongovernmental organization that started as the Labor Information Proj- 
ect Group in 1996. 

2. When the source reports several protests occurring simultaneously in a given 
locality, these events were coded as separate events if the participants (belonging 
to different groups) are not physically protesting with one another. Protest events 
that were planned but did not occur (due to repression or other reasons specified 
in the source) are not counted as events. Gatherings (unjip) without any additional 
information are also not coded as events. 
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